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CHAPTER L 



THE VILLAGE OF SELWTN. — VESPERS IN THE CHURCH- 

TARD. 

" Lay her i' the earth ; 
And from her fair and nnpollnted flesh. 
May violets spring I" 

** Our Village ! " Who that has read Miss MItford's 
charming volumes so entitled^ or who that has not, 
but has some pleasant association with some village ? 
Who does not, at the very name, feel all the charms 
of rural life rush in upon his heart, rendering the 
town in which he may be pent a close and hateful 
prison? And what matters it that we may occa- 
sionally have been passing through or staying in a 
dirty village, or a shabby village, or a noisy village, 
or a shopless village; and, under such anti-senti- 
mental circumstances, we may have been led to bless 
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our Stars for generally shining over such a comfort- 
able house in such a convenient town ; or^ exposed 
to unusual provocations, declared ourselves haters of 
all villages excepting in a picture? No sooner do 
we leave the particular object of our censure — no 
sooner does the turn of the road that leads us city- 
ward disclose some tree-embosomed nest of humble 
dwellings, some taper spire, some murmuring brook, 
some natural or rustic charm, belonging to some vil- 
lage near or in the distance — than our displeasure 
is exchanged for admiration ; all that we had anathe- 
matised as the rule is forgiven as the exception^ and 
a village is again in our remembrance and our affec- 
tion, such as artists love to represent it— fair and 
peaceful, social yet retired, and enviable as not ex- 
citing envy. For my own part, I love a village, 
especially when it has the following attractions: I 
love it when it has a village green, when it has a 
venerable church, when it has a rivulet or even a 
pretty pond ; I love it when its cottages have roses 
on their porches, and gay flowers in their little 
gardens; I love it when it has a parsonage and a 
pastor ; I prefer it when it has not an attorney ; but, 
above all, I love a village when it has a superstition^ 
and one that, whilst acting on the imagination, ame- 
liorates the heart ; — I love the village of Selwyn ! 

It was late in the spring of 18 — , when Sir Harry 
Vincent, having an hour to spare from his journey 
from his seat in the country to his seat in Parliament, 
left the London road, where his horses were baiting. 
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and sauntered down a shady lane leading to the 

church of the village I have named, in order to obtain 

a nearer view of the picturesque and ancient tower 

which had for some time attracted his attention. 

The sun was sinking behind the sacred edifice in 

brightness and in beauty : its last rays streaming 

through the long, narrow, answering gothic windows, 

and shedding a rich mellow light on the few dark 

trees in the churchyard opposite to the approaching 

traveller. Beyond the church was a gently-swelling 

eminence ; and, at some distance on its summit, 

nestling amidst the plantations of its park, gleamed 

forth the white walls and sun-illumined windows of 

the mansion of the district. To Sir Harry's right, 

was a clear, softly-flowing river, winding through 

meadows of English verdure and luxuriance, and 

sometimes bending so much in its course, that the 

willows which fringed its banks often mingled with 

the statelier trees that formed one leafy boundary of 

the lane in question. To his left, the hedge, which 

on this side was less thickly planted, allowed him to 

perceive the scattered houses that formed the original 

village — scattered in twos or threes, according to 

the undulations of the ground ; whilst several of the 

older looking cottages were more closely gathered 

together near the church and the churchyard, as if 

their inhabitants had felt already drawn towards 

** the house appointed for all living," to which more 

than one venerable inmate of whom Sir Harry caught 

a glimpse at door or window were evidently hasten- 

b2 



4 LADY UNA 

ing. Still farther than any portion of the original 
village, and more in the vicinity of the park, there 
were other dwellings of a modem and superior cha- 
racter; but their well-planted gardens, neighbouring 
orchards, and especially the picturesque homings of 
the district, partially concealed them. 

The parsonage, however, with its separate pathway 
to the church, was conspicuous ; and contiguous to 
its shrubbery there rose a respectable and substantial 
building, which, had it existed in a town, a stranger 
would have supposed was the Literary Institution of 
the place. There were statues in the court before 
it, and, under some venerable lime trees, there were 
numerous seats, on which several persons were re- 
clining, book or needlework in hand. Two fountains 
with various Jefo d!eau threw up their sparkling trea- 
sures ; and stands and beds of flowers, which some 
were tending, others only admiring, showed gay even 
from a distance. The dcnnain— whatever might be 
its specific purpose — was evidently grantedy if not 
intended, for public resort and recreation. The hand- 
some iron gates stood open, and on one side of the 
court there were tables as well as benches ; but there 
were no signs of smoking or drinking, no tea-garden 
look about it, no appearance of mere lounging or 
holiday seeking on the part of its frequenters ; on the 
contrary, as the traveller's pocket-glass brought their 
countenauces and attitudes within his observation, 
he was as much struck by the expression of home 
freedom and enjoyment that prevailed, as by the 
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difference in dress and rank of the parties met to- 
gether. One thing, too, was certain ; the establish- 
ment enjoyed not only the vicinity, but the sanction 
of the parsonage. The green paling that separated 
the two shrubberies was a low and very sociable 
looking boundary ; and Sir Harry's interest and 
curioBity were doubly excited by its forming a leaning 
place to an unmistakeable dignitary of the church, 
to whom ever and anon some humble student brought 
his book, as if for comment or elucidation, which 
was given with kindness, as it was received with 
consideration and respect. It was not often that 
Sir Harry was diverted from his original object of 
pursuit, especially when that object was an ancient 
tower ; but just as he was about to put up his glass 
and pursue his way, some fresh movements in the 
groups he was observing caused him to watch and 
wait its issue. The connection between the Dean 
(for such his ofEcial costume declared him) and this 
anomalous institution puzzled him exceedingly ; and 
now another personage appeared upon the stage, who 
interested him still more ; for he was evidently the 
master of the house, and of such a remarkably dig- 
nified and commanding aspect, that he might have 
been master anywhere. The humblest of his guests, 
however, unless addressed by him, did not rise at 
his approach : the highest to whom he spoke bowed 
and answered reverently, as if honoured by the dis- 
tinction ; but the Dean beckoned to him as to an 

b3 
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equal, and seemed cordially familiar; thougli on 
tendering to his neighbour some passage concerning 
which he himself seemed doubtful, he looked up to 
him as the humble students had looked up to the 
Dean himself,— as to one to whom his own judgment 
might well yield. The decision thus flatteringly 
sought seemed to be given in few words, and was 
received with a kindly smile : the next minute the 
literary critic appeared in the character of a mattre 
(Thotel, for he crossed over to the side where the 
tables were set out, and was seen superintending the 
laying and covering of their snow-white cloths by 
two rosy-cheeked and active looking damsels. 

** Why, what in the world can be the meaning of 
all this in such a place?" thought Sir Harry, as, the 
habit of his life at last prevailing over the impulse of 
the moment, he drew in and pocketed his glass, and 
made for the church of the village, with an increasing 
conviction that its tower might actually be the least 
interesting subject of examination belonging to it. 
As he proceeded, he was struck with the absence of 
two things that usually attract attention even in the 
most retired of villages; as far as he could see or 
hear, there were no public houses and no 7/02*5^ 
children niffh. A distant hum of playful gladness 
appeared to come from beyond the farthest houses, 
and groups of "wee toddling things" before the 
nearer cottages, or peeping round the knees of 
mothers or of sisters, answered for the juvenile popu- 
lation of the place; but of the usual element of 
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village life — rude^ rough boys at their rude rough 
sports — there was neither sign nor sound. Sir Harry 
walked and wondered, and turned towards the cres- 
cent moon^ as if to make sure he was not there^ in-> 
stead of in any earthly parish, when, suddenly, the 
silence and the spell were broken, and he no longer 
doubted that Selwyn was in England. 

Young steps approached the hedge, and young 
and angry voices were but too distinguishable. 

*' I say. Bob Evans," vociferated one, " that you 
did take my ball, and that you are always stealing of 
one thing or the other, and will come to the gallows 
at last." 

"I say, then," retorted the urchin addressed, 
** that I didn't, and that if ever I come to the gallows 
it will be to see you and the like of you dangling 
there yourselves." 

" Oh ! don't quarrel ; pray don't quarrel 1" pleaded 
a conciliatory voice in the little crowd. " Come, 
Bob, you know you have the ball; give it up 
like a good boy, and then we shall be all friends 
again I" 

A volley of abuse was the only reply of Master 
Kobert, who persisted in his assertion of the false- 
ness of his accusers and his own innocence. The 
girl who had at first interfered, again interposed to 
prevent the blows that such words were fast bringing 
in their train. 

" Hold back, Jem, — no fighting, WiUie I If Bob 

b4 



8 LADY UNA 

still declares that he has not taken it^ let's see if he 
will say so at Lady Una's grave! Come, Bob, if 
you are innocent, as you say you are, you will have 
no objection to that." 

A sudden awe seemed to overspread the little 
assembly, as they agreed to the girl's proposal ; all 
but Bob Evans were immediately and completely 
tamed; but he blustered louder and louder; he 
would say it or swear it anywhere ; and what was 
one grave more than another? They were all a 
pack of fools, and Lady Una into the bargain. At 
these words the young party looked at him, as if he 
had spoken blasphemy, and all walked in silence 
towards the church. 

As they proceeded, the accused turned pale and 
trembled, till, watching his opportunity, he unex- 
pectedly burst from those more immediately sur- 
rounding him. The rest, however, barred his escape, 
and, making him their prisoner, dragged him fast 
towards the small white gate that opened into the 
churchyard upon the left. As the graves rose upon 
his view, the boy's yelling changed into supplication, 
and he whined out, " Oh, pray, pray let me go, and 
I'll tell you all. I'll give you anything in the world, 
only let me go ! Oh, pray don't take me near Lady 
Una's gravel pray don't, pray don't!" 

** 'Tis too late now," said the boy who had spoken 
first ; " 'tis better that you should feel how dreadful 
it is to sin hercy than that God should punish you 
hereafter. Whoever says what is not true near the 
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grave of our sweet Lady Una will have a horror on 
them night and day till they repent ; and, as you are 
just about the only thief and liar in the village, to Lady 
Una's grave you shall go, although I should have to 
carry you.'' 

Once again the voice of the young peacemaker 
was heard : " Stay ; if he will tell the truth, even 
now, and give you back your ball, we will let him 
go. We had better pray for him at Lady Una's 
grave than drag him there against his will." 

'^ 'Tis for your sake, then, and not for theirs, I do 
it," snarled the culprit; and, diving low into the 
recesses of his nether garment, which, evidently, had 
been made and pocketed for some larger wearer. Bob 
Evans jerked out the disputed ball ; and, profiting 
by the excitement occasioned by its appearance, 
escaped to a considerable distance, from which, with 
all the insolence of cowardice, he hooted after and 
reviled the little group. 

'* Don't mind him, lads ! don't mind him," cried 
the elder girl, whose name was Mary Wood ; " you 
know he was not born or bred amongst us ; and, if 
we pray for him, and set him a good example, who 
knows but he may be better yet ? I was wrong to 
propose his coming to the grave; but let us go there, 
and say our evening portion and sing our evening 
hymn ! We have been forgetful of one of dear Lady 
Una's favourite texts, that we should not be over- 
come of evil, but try to overcome evil with good ; 
and so we will repeat the psalm that the judge used 
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to give his boys to teach them to be gentlemeD, and 
sing the hymn that Lady Una made for us before she 
went to heaven." 

Willie and Jem, who, notwithstanding, perhaps, 
on account of, Mary's softening "we " — felt particu- 
larly guilty of the late disturbance, blushed and hung 
down their heads ; but, on Mary's holding out her 
hands and smiling kindly, they took courage and 
came up to her, and the whole little party, free from 
the spirit of strife and bitterness that, a few minutes 
previously, had destroyed our traveller's quiet medi- 
tations, proceeded on their way, in all the familiarity 
of childish fondness. Side by side, hand in hand, or 
— where the feeling of affection was yet more pow- 
erful — with arm round neck or waist, each youthful 
couple passed the wicket, till, yet bearing towards 
the left, they all stopped near a stoneless grave, but 
larger than the rest, and covered with a verdure 
different from the turf around. 

Sir Harry, who had been exceedingly interested 
by what he had already witnessed, kept pace with 
the group as far as the churchyard, which he could 
also enter from the lane; then, after a moment's 
pause, he glided gently round the church, and gained 
a post, where he could still both see and hear un- 
noticed. As he thus gradually approached, he per- 
ceived that the air was strongly and increasingly 
impregnated with the perfume of the violet, and now 
also he could distinguish that it was the broad, thick 
leaves of that fragrant flower that entirely covered 
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the modest grave which some powerful association 
made thus sacred. 

In the mean time^ the children had formed a 
reyerent and silent circle round the spot ; but no foot 
was placed upon the mound itself^ which Sir Harry 
was surprised to observe consisted of a dovhle hillock. 
Thus arranged, the rest of the little party looked to 
Mary as their leader, and she, turning to a lad about 
twelve years of age, desired him to repeat the 15th 
Psalm. He did so, perfectly and distinctly, and, 
without any of the peculiar twang belonging to most 
of the recitations in that class. When he had con- 
cluded, the youthful monitress turned towards another, 
and asked him which was the passage that the good 
judge had especially recommended as the distinctive 
mark of whoever would be really good and great. 
The boy answered — " He that walketh up- 

BI6HTLY, AND WORKETH RIGHTEOUSNESS, AND 

speaketh the truth in his heart." " Speaketh 
the truth in his HEART," again repeated-the boy with 
animated emphasis — " that was the judge's favourite." 
^' And which is the passage that teaches us that 
our word, once given, should be dearer to us even 
than our own interest?" 

*' He THAT 8WEARETH TO HIS OWN HURT, AND 

CHAN6ETH NOT," — replied a third. " And I have 
heard Lord Welsford say," observed a little girl, 
" that the good old king has often told him, that the 
poorest roan who acted in the spirit of that Psalm 
was more in the sight of God and all good men than 
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the greatest emperor that ever livedo if he neglected 
what it told him.*' 

" Ah ! you'll never forget that, Patty," said Mary. 
'* But what did the good king say, and what did our 
own loved Lady Una tell us that Go^i Word said 
we must do, if we would act in the spirit of that 
glorious Psalm ? " 

Every face brightened and solemnised at this ques- 
tion ; and, with sweet spiritual electricity, so that the 
first and the last were heard together, a soft but 
heartfelt answer ran round that youthful circle. ^' Go 
to Jesus, go to Jesus, we must go to Jesus," all 
simultaneously exclaimed. 

** Even so," said Mary, " and therefore will we 
pray His prayer." The children immediately knelt 
down where they stood, and devoutly repeated the 
LercCs Prayer. Then rising, they took each other's 
hands, and looking again to Mary as their leader, 
they sang the following hymn : — 

THE HYMN IN THE CHURCHYARD. 

God of Love, and God of Peace 1 
Bid each angry passion cease ; 
Send thy Spirit from above, 
Fill our hearts with peace and love I 
Lo ! before thy throne we bow, 
Hear us ever, hear us now I 

Sinners all, and sin-defiled. 
Each poor sinner yet thy child. 
In OUT gracious Father's heart 
We, through Christ, have all a part ! 
To that Father's heart we cry, 
Love, pardon, save, and purify. 
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SavioiiT ! who for as didst bear 
Earthlj sorrow, earthlj care, 
Scorn and agonj, and death. 
Pardoning with thy latest breath, — 
Oh ! maj we who own thj name, 
Bj our lives, its worth proclaim I 

Few and fleeting are the days 
Granted us for prayer and praise ; 
Short the time that we may live 
To love, to comfort, and forgive. 
Let us now, in holy fear. 
Do thy work of mercy here ! 

All that thon hast deigned to make» 
Let ua love for thy dear sake ; 
All that thou dost pitying spare. 
Let as shield with tender care ! 
So the world shall plainly see, 
We are thine and following thee I 

Whatsoe'er our future lot. 
Lordly mansion, lowly cot ^- 
Joy or sorrow, weal or woe — 
Welcome, if thou will'st it so ! 
Sure, whatever may befall, 
Christ is near and over alL 

Only Intercessor given, 
Man to reconcile with heaven I 
Lord of Mercy, Lord of Power, 
Guard us in this evening hour! 
Fill our souls with peace and love. 
Fit us for thy rest above I 

The air to which these simple words were set was 
sweet and plaintive, — the hearts and voices of the 
young choristers in tune ; the sky was radiant with 
the glow of the setting sun, — the earth glorious with 
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the heaven's radiance, whilst the rich perfume of the 
violets^ mingling as it were with the spiritual fragrance 
of *^the memory of the just** that slept beneath^ 
formed the pure incense of this rustic service. Few 
churches had ever inspired the listener with such a 
feeling of devotion as that he experienced during 
these artless vespers in the churchyard of Selwyn ; 
never had his attention been more completely 
riveted. 

The first verses of the hymn had been sung in 
unison ; but, as the last commenced, Sir Harry per- 
ceived that the trebles of the children were joined by 
elder voices at a little distance ; a clear^ full, female 
contralto, and a mellow manly bass increasingly en- 
riched the harmony; and singing as they walked, 
a man and woman came in sight, and stood behind 
the children. They were evidently no strangers, 
but the most influential members of the usual choir ; 
for, after their arrival, the last verse was repeated, 
with a doxology suited to the metre ; and some of 
the elder children now taking up the tenor, and the 
rest following steadily in the sweet, true lead of 
Mary, the music, independently of every association, 
was singularly beautiful and touching. 

As soon as the strain was ended, the children sepa- 
rated, to repair to their respective homes ; but not 
until they had saluted the elder couple, with a mix- 
ture of familiarity and deference, such as might be 
paid to the school authorities of the district. Mary 
lingered last, and appeared to be giving some account 
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of the adyentures of the evening before she followed 
the rest. When she did so, Sir Harry overheard 
the woman say to her companion, as both passed near 
where he was standing, — apparently in answer to his 
commendation of the girl, — 

** Yes : Mary is a good and a clever creature ; she, 
you know, is one that slept in Lady Una's cradle : 
the charm has never failed." 

** Never," replied the man, as he pressed the 
speaker's hand, with an expression of tender melan- 
choly; ^^ Never ^ dearest Norahl" and then they also 
went their way, and the traveller was left alone. 
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CHAP. n. 

DOMESTIC ABCHITECTURE OP THE BEGINNING OP THE 
PRESENT CENTURY. — MONUMENT AND PORTRAIT OP A 
REPORMER. 

** And what ! no monument, inscription, stone ?" 

** Lady Una's cradle 1 Lady Una's grave !" mentally 
ejaculated Sir Harry. "Who was this cherished 
being, who, from her cradle to her grave, appears to 
have exercised such unusual moral influence, and 
whose name is even now a speU of power greater 
than any other that I know ? And yet, if thus be- 
loved and influential, a lady of family and rank, how 
is it that no monument is erected to her memory ? 
not even a head-stone, with name and date, sucl) as 
the poorest villager commands for those he lays be- 
neath the sod. What can be the cause of this incon- 
sistency?" 

" Si monumentum quceris, circumspice ! " rushed 
suddenly to the muser's recollection, as answer to 
his cogitations; and, forgetting the ancient church 
altogether, he immediately pressed forward towards 
the modern buildings he had observed beyond, con- 
ceiving that the district itself might furnish the 
memento that he sought. 

At the period of which we are writing, very little 
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bad been attempted to ameliorate the condition, or to 
introduce substantial comforts into the dwellings of 
the poor. There had, however, arisen, — as sym 
pathetic with the spirit of change abroad, and the 
-various ephemeral political institutions and construc- 
tions 30 prevalent in those revolutionary times, — 
a striking difference in the style of cottage architec- 
ture and the dwellings of the humbler classes. In 
proportion as the size and solidity of the buildings 
of the richer citizens were beyond the means or 
the appreciation of poorer projectors, the outward 
effect, or "genteel style," was zealously, and fre- 
quently ridiculously, imitated. Walls scarcely a brick 
thick, assumed a castellated dignity, and gloried 
in tiny battlements: rooms, scarcely as large as 
closets, were darkened by Gothic windows and panes 
of coloured glass : ill-plastered ceilings, beneath which 
a grenadier could scarcely stand upright, were adorned 
with cornices : and balconies, so fragile in themselves, 
that whoever placed flowers on their gratings dared 
not venture to stand thereon to tend or water them, 
were yet too heavy for the slight tenement to which 
they were attached ; and, a few months after their 
erection, were connected with a crack of fearful omen, 
threatening destruction to the whole concern. 

Old houses, like old institutions, had h^QVi gradually 
built : haste had been no condition of their construc- 
tion. Their foundations, consequently, had been 
deeply laid, their walls properly seasoned and ce- 
mented, and their roofs carefully covered in. They 
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were Intended to live iUy and to last out several 
generations of inhabitants. In almost every instance 
they might have been more wisely planned^ better 
situated^ more convenient, or more elegant ; but, at 
any rate, they were weather-tight, and, at the end of 
many years, required but a little external paint and 
pointing to make them look as well as ever. To take 
them down when once established was no easy matter, 
and required the directing skill of an architect, and 
the patience and perseverance of experienced work- 
men, to be accomplished without injury to the ma- 
terials : as to falling to pieces of their own accord, 
they would never have dreamt of such a thing. 
New houses, on the contrary, like new governments, 
had been run up in a grudged rather than a given 
time. To have them finished and bedizened before 
the sudden caprice, or fancied necessity for their 
erection, to which they owed their existence, had 
subsided, — this was the chief object. They were in- 
tended to look at; to excite astonishment or envy in 
the beholders, and to gratify the vanity of the pos- 
sessors, was the service they were to render. The 
climate to which they were exposed, the storms they 
were to brave — all these considerations were lost sight 
of. They owed nothing to the experience of the past, 
and they had no claim on, as they had no connection 
with, the future. To pull them down would never 
be a difficulty ; to keep them standing, or in tolerable 
repair, was heartless and unprofitable labour; to re^ 
store to them any of their first, short-lived, doU's-house 
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smartness, after the wear of a few years, was an utter 
impossibility. 

Our traveller, Sir Harry Vincent, was a Conserv 
ative, although more inclined to a liberal view and 
calm investigation of projected alterations than the 
Conservatives of that period generally were. He 
bad seen much, both of new houses and new govern- 
ments, and had occasionally recognised amongst the 
latter some improvements that might have been ad- 
vantageously — if cautiotisly — adopted by the old; 
but to the whole genus of gimcrack houses, and 
every species of " cottages orn& '* for our English 
climate, he was decidedly averse. On so many had 
he beheld the Preacher's ^* vanity of vanities" in- 
scribed by the hand of damp and dilapidation ; and 
so^little were any he had visited, calculated to furnish 
his three essentials in a dwelling, solidity, com- 
fort, AND HEALTHFUL VENTILATION, that a more 

critical or fastidious observer of any tasteful deco- 
ration could hardly have been selected. The pic- 
turesque exterior, then, of the cottages in the modern 
part of Selwyn, rather sharpened than blinded his 
powers of detecting their deficiencies; and it was 
with unfeigned surprise, as well as with considerable 
moral effort, that he recognised throughout signs of 
substantial advantages ; utility and elegance com- 
bined. The walls were thick and dry, the roofs well 
slated, and sufficiently sloping and projecting to pro- 
tect the walls ; the pretty chimneys were scientifically 
as well as symmetrically placed ; and the quiet, curl- 

C2 
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ing columns of ascending smoke^ issuing from many 
of them, looked as if no ordinary provocation could 
put them out of their usual way — the windows, 
some of which were sashed, others latticed — were 
large, light, and fitting well, when closed ; but most 
of them were open, displaying scenes of cottage 
cleanliness and competence, that rendered an occa- 
sional " Won't you walk in and rest. Sir,'* peculiarly 
inviting. It wa8 so apparent that their owners were 
proud to show what the gazer's peep betrayed he 
would be glad to see, that Sir Harry, having settled 
in his own mind that he need not pursue his journey 
till the morrow, accepted several of these invitations, 
sometimes merely sitting in the gardens, but oftener 
entering the dwelling itself, and gladly availing him- 
self of the opportunity aiforded him of examining all 
the means and appliances for domestic health and 
happiness it afforded. These more than answered to 
the impressions produced by the external appearance: 
all was simply but well- contrived, healthful and con- 
venient. The fire-places were closely connected 
with warm corners for the old, — the windows had 
pleasant seats for the young; porches over the doors 
opening into the rooms secured shade and shelter; 
or separate entrances, with cloak and hat-pins, led 
into the rooms. All was evidently planned by some 
one alive to every physical and psychical requirement 
of our nature; drainage, water, keeping- places, out- 
houses, — nothing was forgotten; but all attended to 
with a remembrance of the sightly and the suitable 
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that could (mly have resulted from a refined taste 
joined to practical good sense. Sir Harry was espe- 
cially struck with the relative position of the houses ; 
none seemed to interrupt the view of the other; no 
window was turned towards anything offensive or 
unseemly. Trees and shrubs judiciously planted, 
interposed between shed and pig-stye; vines and 
wall-fruit adorned the projections or the comers that 
would otherwise have been ugly or unprofitable. 
Refinement was everywhere perceptible ; but, in no 
case, had utility or convenience been sacrificed to its 
introduction ; on the contrary, the sense of and the 
desire for the beautiful had, in many instances, sug- 
gested whatever was moat beneficial, and what mere 
utilitarian views or practice would never have ima- 
gined or accomplished. 

Neither was it possible to converse with the inha- 
bitants of this favoured district, without suspecting 
that a change had been wrought in their characters, 
habits, manners, and countenances, even more remark- 
able than the material improvements by which they 
were surrounded. They were, indeed, humble, every- 
day people, engaged in humble, common-place pur- 
suits; but there was the stamp of mental culture as 
well as kindly feeling upon their bearing, — the 
head thought whilst the hands worked, — the soul 
demanded and received its daily sustenance as regu- 
larly as the body — the sensual was subservient to 

the spiritual man : — the Christian had combined 

c3 
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with the peasant and the rustic; but had annihilated* 
or transformed the clown. 

Sir Harry looked and questioned^ — listened and 
looked again^ and found the answers and explanations 
given to all that caused his wonder still more won- 
derful than anything he saw ! 

" Do you mean to say," he exclaimed to an intel- 
ligent labourer of five-and-thirty, in whose porch he 
was reposing, ^^ do you mean to say that these houses 
and improvements, the reform, the comfort, and the 
happiness that I witness amongst you, were the work 
of a delicate, fair child just entering her teens ?" 

" Yes, I do. Sir," replied the man ; " of course, not 
without help in word as in deed from those older, 
more experienced, and stronger than herself; but it 
was for her and at her bidding that it was done ; it 
was her rich heart that planned; it was her open 
purse that paid ; it was her sweet voice and heavenly 
face that won the poor from that which hurt them, 
and the rich and powerful to what would help the 
poor ; it was Lady Una who drew up the rules and 
regulations for her tenants, and who spent the money 
in rewarding and encouraging the good and the in- 
dustrious, that elsewhere goes to punishing or en- 
couraging the bad and idle. She had good, and 
clever, and wealthy people to assist her; but she 
herself was the life and soul of everything. It was 
Lady Una's Queendom, Sir, and no one's else ; and 
when the judge, her uncle, first bought the village 
with her money, and old King George told her to 
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make laws for her new subjects^ she was not yet 
thirteen ; and, seven days after her twentieth birth- 
day^ she was laid within her grave. All that you 
see or we could show you was Lady Una s thought 
or work, and done in those few years." 

The speaker was still continuing his heart^felt 
eulogy, when an aged and almost sightless woman, 
who had been sitting near the chimney corner, got 
up and approached the entrance. The man also rose, 
and respectfully offered her his seat 

" No, son," replied the woman, not without con- 
siderable dignity of manner, as she laid her hand upon 
his shoulder ; *^ 'tis not to disturb but to admonish you 
that I have left my place. Little thanks would our 
sainted Lady Una give to child of mine, if the good 
that was wrought in her sweet life was said to be 
her work, instead of the work of the God she served. 
Often and often has she told us, when we were 
tempted to praise and admire the creature more than 
the Creator, ' 'Tis Gody my friends, that you should 
thank for any good you have from my weak hands 
and my poor sinful heart. By myself, I am and can 
do nothing^ but I am in daily and hourly communion 
with One who can do every thing^ and so may you be. 
But even the power to pray to Him is His ; all is 
His; and in Christ, all, too, may be ours!^ Every 
good thing you see. Sir," continued the old lady, 
turning towards Sir Harry, " was the work of God 
amongst us; but Lady Una was His visible and 
lovely agent, and, sq long as she was with us, no one 

C4 
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dared to say that she was more. But now we have 
lost her presence, but yet see and feel the blessings 
she has left, we remember how much she did, and 
forget how much, how earnestly, she prayed. It was 
in answer to those prayers. Sir, that she had power 
to help us ; and may we be followers of her, as she 
was a holy, humble follower of Jesus !" 

" You are right, dear mother, and I was wrong," 
said the young man meekly, as he dutifully sup- 
ported her to her accustomed seat ; " but now, as you 
have exposed my fault to the gentleman, it is but 
just to show him what, in some measure, may excuse 
it ; give me the key of your cabinet, mother, and let 
him look at the portrait of our earthly benefactress.'* 

The old lady did as she was desired ; and, from 
one of those valued relics of better days, or some 
higher connection, occasionally discovered amidst the 
humble furniture of the poor, the son carefully and 
reverently took out a frame, in which was a coloured 
engraving of one of Sir Joshua Reynolds' most suc- 
cessful pictures. It was entitled " Adoration," and 
represented a young and gentle girl, of graceful form 
and heavenly countenance, bending in rapt devotion, 
in the soul-felt presence of the thrice-holy *^ Lord 
God of Sabaoth;" her sweet eyes were cast down, 
her arms crossed upon her breast, her bare feet 
rested not on earth, and her floating drapery mingled 
with the clouds on which she seemed rising uncon- 
sciously, in her willing prostration of all the powers 
of her soul and body, far above this lower sphere. 
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The artist had not intended to represent an angel, 
but a child ; but so completely were the angelic ex- 
pression and skyward aspirations depicted, that it was 
difficult to realise the absence of the toings naturally 
associated with such a figure ; and, with many, who 
had only seen the picture for a few short moments, 
it had been a disputed point against more accurate 
observers that the being represented wcls an angel, 
as was proved by her having wings. As Sir Harry 
gazed, something of this impression was made upon 
his mind, for he looked again to assure himself that 
the corporeal distinction of the angel was not there. 

'^ She is an angel now^ Sir," said the man, in 
answer to this wonted scrutiny, '' and to us and to 
all belonging to her she was an angel then.^^ 

" Where is the original of this engraving?" asked 
Sir Harry. " I fancy I have heard of it." 

** At Windsor, Sir ; it was done for the good old 
King, who was so struck with Lady Una's beauty, 
and especially the heavenly expression of her coun- 
tenance, that he wished to see her painted as you see 
her; but the judge was unwilling that it should be 
known as his niece's likeness by those who did not 
know her. After her death. Lady Welsford had 
these engravings done and given to the tenants who 
)iad loved and obeyed her best." 

''It is surpassingly beautiful," said Sir Harry. 
" I wonder you don't hang it up 1" 

''You will see it in some cottages. Sir; and over 
our chimney, where that wreath of everlastings is. 
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you would see it in our's on holidays and Sundays ; 
but we hold it too precious to be exposed to the light 
and dust of working days. Mother^ too, was a'most 
afraid I should turn Boman Catholic, and worship it; 
but, saint and angel as she was, our Lady Una made 
us worship with her, — not herself. Would to God 
that the meanest of us were as lowly before their 
Creator as was Lady Una!" 

** Would to God they were I" responded the old 

lady. "And now, son," continued she, but 

what she further observed was, to the uniniHated^ so 
surprisingly at variance with every feeling the portrait 
and the conversation were calculated to inspire, — 
80 contrary to all the expectations excited in the 
listener, that, to spare the gentle reader the bathetic 
shock inflicted on Sir Harry himself, I will, after 
this considerate preparation, insert it in another 
chapter. 
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CHAP. III. 

AN UNEXPECTED MEANS OF REFORMATION. — PRIVATE 
JUDGMENTS UPON PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

" Good wine needs no bush." 

** And now, son," continued the old lady, without the 
slightest apparent change in spirit or in manner, but 
with the tone in which the highest Christian duties 
are matemallj inculcated, — *4f you wish to do honour 
to the memory of Lady Una, and to make your wife 
easy in her absence, you must not foi^et that it is 
nearly eight o'clock, and that you are expected at 

THE PUBLIC-HOUSE." 

The man, like his mother, evidently perceived no- 
thing either irrelevant or irreverent to their former 
train of conversation in this proposition. But Sir 
Harry was actually thunder-struck, and almost 
screamed forth his astonishment, as he repeated after 
her, ** * The pvblic-house ! the pubUc-house P After 
all that I have heard — with that portrait in your 
hand I Is it possible that a respectable woman like 
you can positively send your son from his own fire- 
side to go to a public-house ? Do you mean to say, 
that it is by your wish and will that he takes advan- 
tage of his wife's being absent to spend his evening at 
the public-house ? To judge from your son's appear-*. 
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ance, I shonld have said that he never saw the inside 
of a public-house from one year's end to another ; 
and you remind him that he should go there !" 

^ I should hope so^" said the woman ; as if the 
supposition to the contrary would be a foul aspersion 
of her character and conduct. '' If my son could 
forget what I believe has, under God, made him the 
steady, sober, industrious man he is, it is but fit that 
his mother should remind him of it." 

*^ Mother,'' said the young man, taking pity on his 
guest's extreme^bewilderment, but with an expression 
of still greater compassion at the ignorance and in- 
experience he enlightened, — '^we must not puzzle 
the gentleman. He is thinking of his public-houses, 
and we are speaking of ours. He has been brought 
up to consider a public-house a place for drunkenness, 
excess, and blasphemy ; often kept by the lowest of 
the low, or the vilest of the vile. And such a public- 
bouse there was in Selwyn before Lady Una's time ; 
but come with me to ours^ Sir, and stay when I shall 
leave with mother's supper; and then, if you are 
a Parliament man, as I could almost fancy, go and 
tell your great folks what you've seen; and show 
those who cry out for reform what really should and 
might be done, if reformers would only beffin at the 
right end,'^ 

The old lady seconded the proposition of her son, 
by remarking that the gentleman would understand 
better by seeing for an hour than hearing for a twelve- 
month; and as Sir Harry was entirely of her opinion, 
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and in no fear that his own carriage would depart 
without him, he readily complied. As they left the 
garden, a clear, melodious bell was heard throughout 
the Tillage ; and Sir ELarry felt more mystified than 
ever, when his companion, hurrying him forward at 
the sound, called back to his mother, — "I shall be 
honae before nine, mother: I shall only stay for 
prayerM!^ 

*^ Prayers in a public-house!^ exclaimed Sir 
Harry; ^'who in the world has ever heard of such a 
thing?" 

*' Only too few, I believe. Sir," replied his com- 
panion : '* and yet, what is there in the fact of a poor 
man's enjoying his rest, getting wholesome food, and 
making his heart glad with a drop of the best beverage 
in the country, — and this in a comfortable house and 
in respectable society, — what is there in this contrary 
to thanking God for all his blessings, and praying to 
be more worthy of them ?" 

" Why, certwnly, nothing, if the thing were pro- 
perly considered and conducted, as I fear it never 
wiUbe!" 

*' Nay, come along, and see for yourself. Sir ! As 
mother says, that will do more for your understanding 
of the matter than talking for a twelvemonth. But 
please put your best foot foremost; for supper is 
ready exactly at eight, and those who come in later 
get no ale ; and I have done a hard day's work, and 
shall have a pint of the best, if I'm in time for grace; 
and nothing but table-beer if I'm behind-hand." 
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*^ What 1 can't you have what you like token you 
like it?" 

*^ We have what is good for us, and better than 

WE CAN GET ANYWHERE ELSE IN THE UNITED 

Kingdom, and cheaper too. However, 'tis only 
because my wife's away with the children to her 
father's, and mother's too feeble to cook me a bit of 
supper at home, that I go to the public-house of an 
evening, when there is no lecture; for, to tell you 
the truth, I like my pipe at night better a'most than 
my supper ; and, excepting out of doors, and not the 
pleasantest part of the garden either, there's no 
smoking suffered by our Publican, and those who 
are for sitting with their pipes beside a chimney* 
corner must just be extra-civil to their wives, and 
smoke at home I" 

*^ 'Tis lucky for me, then, that I am no smoker," 
said Sir Harry ; *^ but I shall certainly ask for a 
bottle of wine at your extraordinary inn, if only for 
the good of the house.*' 

At these words, it was with some difficulty that 
the man restrained the expression of utter contempt 
that they inspired; he mastered himself, however, 
and said, though not without a smile, — 

" The Prince Regent himself. Sir, would get no 
more here than was good for him than I should; 
and I question if a gentleman of your complexion 
would have more than a couple of glasses at any 
time. As to drinking for the good of the landlord, 
or the house. Sir, — that's just your publicans and 
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public-houses you are thinking of. Our Publican 
gets a handsome salary, independently of everything • 
but the sobrieiyy good behaviour j good language^ and 
good nourishment for soul and hody^ that he provides 
for ; and if he were known to give any one a drop 
more than was good for him, he would not get a 
farthing, so you have only to consider your own 
good. Sir, and the house will take care of itself!" 

Sir Harry now really began to think that his com- 
panion was making game of him, especially as the 
road they took led directly through the shrubbery of 
the parsonage. ''My good firiend," said he, ''this 
is all very fine ; but now I remember that, in pass- 
ing through your village this evening, I saw nothing 
that looked like a public-house ; and I begin to sus^ 
pect that it is the absence of this evil in the land that 
occasions your prosperity. I looked well, and ob- 
served no post, no sign, no bush; if you have a 
public-house, where is it ?" 

" Here^ Sir," said the man, exultingly ; as, emer- 
ging from the pathway through the Parson's shrub- 
bery, he entered the courtyard with the fountains 
and the statues, to one of which he pointed. " Here 
we are. Sir, at the sign of ' The Good King;' and 
this^ Sir," added he, taking off his hat, and bowing 
low before the aristocratic-looking individual Sir 
Harry had noticed in such friendly communion with 
the Dean, — " This, Sir, is our Publican 1" 

The two gentlemen thus unexpectedly brought 
together started at the introduction ; then, after 
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looking earnestly upon each other for a few mo- 
ments, they simultaneously exclaimed, — ** Vincent I** 
"Singleton I — is it possible?" Sir Harry adding, 
after a hearty shake of the hand, — "Whatl our 
lost philosopher discovered, and turned Publican ? *' 

"Precisely," returned the latter; "an unprofit- 
able theorist exchanged for a practical reformer, and 
a greater conservative than yourself, Vincent, in 
regard to all that is worth preserving. But now, 
your private feelings and your wonder in your 
pocket, if you please, until my public duties are ful- 
filled, when your old chum is at your service, and 
when you shall hear all and every thing ; for there's 
the supper bell, and, if you will take a place amongst 
us, you shall be convinced that our principles are 
ffoody and our port and porter {if the thing were pos- 
sible) still better.^ 

That Sir Harry remained, and willingly heard all 
and everything from his old college intimate may 
readily be supposed ; it is to be hoped, likewise, that 
the reader is sufficiently interested in the subject of 
Sir Harry's questions, and curiosity, to make the fol- 
lowing retrospective chapters from the History of 
"Lady Una and her Queendom" welcome. 
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CHAP. IV. 



RETBOSPECTIVE HISTORT. — UNA's MOTHER AND UNCLE. 

^WHAT SINS A CHRISTIAN SHOULD PARDON. — SHOWER 

AND SHIN£« 



** Bleat out afresh, ye hills ; ye mossy rocks, 
Retain the sound. The broad responsive low, 
Te Tallies raise ; for the Great Shepherd reigns, 
And his unsuffering kingdom yet will come." 

** Not awake yet, Mary I " said Lord Welsford, 
softly unclosing the door of his sister's dressing- 
room ; and glancing towards her baby's cradle — 
** our day's eye " (daisy) ** covered by its silver 
petals, when all without are opening to the sun of 
May?" 

" Not ally dearest brother; just look: the shep- 
herd's glass beneath the window is now closely folded, 
and our few humble favourites yonder, which the 
gardener's scythe has spared, are shut against the 
gathering clouds. But it is a summer shower that 
they expect; the air will be warmer for its fall; 
and when the heaven's smile returns, our ray from 
a brighter world, as your dear wife calls our darling, 
will also wake and greet us." 

And even as the young mother spoke, the sky's 
full glow was shadowed ; the light oi summer merged 
into and increased the noontide warmth ; large herald- 

D 
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drops appeared upon the threshold of the garden 
door ; and then, through the deepening stillness and 
hush of expectation upon earth, there poured, from 
the fountain of creative virtue, one long, continuous 
flow of blessing ; whilst the feeling of " the sun 
behind the clouds " pervaded the genial atmosphere^ 
even as the promise of her infant's waking smiles 
gladdened and filled the room in which the mother 
watched. 

As the gracious rain descended, brother and sister 
drew nearer to the window and to each other, that 
they might share in the sight and in the feelings it 
inspired; for they were yet more closely linked 
together in love and spirit, than by the ties of blood 
that bound them; sympathising not only in the 
common joys and sorrows of humanity, but trusting 
to each other's inmost soul the thoughts in which no 
stranger intermeddleth, and which, but too often, 
our nearest connections are the last to understand. 
They were friends as well as relatives, and their 
agreement in all matters of importance ever in- 
creased their gratification and their love. Both were 
decidedly though unaffectedly religious; and as it 
had been sweet to them to be the children of the 
same earthly parents, so it was infinitely more pre- 
cious and endearing to feel that they had one God, 
one Saviour, and one glorious hope of immortality — 
a hope that the sinking frame and hectic flush of the 
younger and more fragile of the pair rendered above 
all price. 
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They were, notwithstanding a considerable dis- 
parity in age, singularly alike in person and in 
feature, and in the same extreme refinement of 
manner and expression ; and yet this very close 
resemblance produced a striking difference in the 
impression that they made ; for whilst Mary was an 
elegant and lovely woman, Lord Welsford, with his 
pale transparent complexion, delicate features, and 
small stature, was, to all who could not appreciate 
his countenance^ too feminine for manly beauty, nay, 
almost insignificant. The marks of corporeal weak- 
ness and suffering were visible on both; but the 
impress of severe menial conflict was discernible on 
the brother only, — on the one with whom appa- 
rently nothing had gone wrong, but whose private 
life and public career had been alike singularly pros- 
perous and blameless. With Mary there had been 
sorrow^ but no struggle; she had bowed beneath the 
painful lot appointed her; and it was chiefly in the 
grateful expression of one who had been tenderly 
consoled, that you could trace how heavy the afflic- 
tion that called for such consolation. 

The rain now fell more heavily, and brother and 
sister, as with one consent, pressed down the sash. 
Liord Welsford remarked with joy that less weakness 
accompanied the movement his sister made, than 
usually attended a much slighter effort. 

*' You are better, dearest Mary," said he ; *' much 
stronger these last few weeks ; who knows but God 
may spare you to us yet? 
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Mary turned lovingly towards her brother, And 
whispered softly, ^^ Indeed, I trust that He will yet 
spare me to those who contribute so largely to my 
happiness. If it be His gracious will, I would 
gladly sojourn a few months longer in this home of 
consolation.'' 

As his sister spoke. Lord Welsford unconsciously 
sought the wedding ring upon the hand he held, and 
sighed; then, tenderly raising her small fingers to 
his lips, he said, ^' That you are consoled is much, my 
sweetest sister ; we dare not expect you to be happy,^ 
His eye gazed upon the ring with mingled grief and 
bitterness as he repeated mournfully — " happy I ^ 

^^ Yes, happy ^^ answered Mary firmly, fixing her 
sweet, truthful gaze upon her earliest friend — ^^very 
happy ; why should you doubt it brother ? Not in- 
deed, with the full, perfect bliss of sinless, tearless 
Heaven, but with a large, ti noble portion of the 
blessing granted to the suffering earth." Then, even 
more earnestly, she added, as she stood supported by 
Lord Welsford's encircling arm, " My dear brother, 
there is one subject [^on which I am most anxious 
that there should be no misunderstanding when I 
have faded away from your circle dear, and I will 
fipeak of it at present, whilst I have yet strength. I 
ask it of the love that we have felt for each other 
my whole life — I ask it for the sake of my precious 
infant who is born to woman's lot — I ask it," she 
continued, with solemn reverence, ^' in the name of 
the blessed Saviour, to whom we have endeavoured 
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to consecrate our chief affections — I ask it for the 
sake of all who do know or who ought to know how 
faithful and how merciful is the creator and refiner 
and only satisfier of the human soul and its affections 
— ^that you will not suffer the fact of my early death 
— subsequent to the trials of my married life — to be 
attributed to them, — as if my Maker and Kedeemer 
had ever left me desolate ; or as if I were ungratefully 
regardless of the many earthly comforts and precious 
affections left me. Brother, you know we have 
never deceived each other, not even to prevent present 
bitter suffering. With this habitual openness, I de- 
clare to you most solemnly, and I conjure you to 
declare to others, when my voice is no more heard 
amongst you, that I am no victim of crushed hopes 
or blighted affections ; that, although I have mourned 
and wept in the sweet season of youth and hope and 
smiles, I am not dying of a heart broken by man ; 
but living, I trust, with the peace and joy belonging 
to a heart broken, contrite, but comforted by God ; 
and enjoying, in the short interval before I join the 
ransomed before His throne, some of the purest, the 
holiest5 the most heaven-like pleasures upon earth. 
Brother, as a Christian who believes that Christianity 
is more than an empty name, I entreat you that, 
when my days are numbered, and ' I flee away, like 
a shadow that declineth,' nothing of this mortal or 
corporeal weakness may in any wise discredit the 
Name of power we glory in ! — : Speak of me neither 
as a victim^ nor a heroine, my dearest friend; but 
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yet^ in the character of a humble follower of Jesus, 
as one who was more than conqueror through Him 
that hath loved us I that loved and does love and ^11 
love ! and gives us even here a foretaste of the bliss 
that shall satisfy our souls throughout eternity I — 
Promise me this my brother!" and the eye of the 
gentle speaker kindled in unison with the heart that 
burned within her as she spoke. 

Lord Welsford gave the assurance she requested, 
and added thanks to God for the holy victory of 
peace and resignation the sweet sufferer had obtained. 

'^ And now, dearest brother," resumed Mary, ^ if 
you believe, as well you may, that, under the happiest 
domestic circumstances, my mortal sim was destined to 
go down while it was yet noon — if the consolations of 
which I speak are manifest to you — surely it will be 
easier for you to forgive, as I do, the dear misguided 
one who made them necessary. — Oh I turn not away, 
my dearest friend," said she, putting up her trans- 
parent hand to bring back his averted countenance 
to her imploring gaze ; ** control that flush of anger, 
brother; think not so harshly of one who loved 
me fondly, and whose self-condemnation, when his 
dream of madness passes, will do its work f ven- 
geance with a severity from which his bitterest enemy 
might shrink. Believe me, likewise, he was not alone 
to blame. If Frederick has been a faithless hus- 
band, I, although true and loving, have been a 
weak and inefficient wife. I had not energy enough 
for the position that I occupied ; I was ignorant of 
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the world in which he moved, and the temptations 
by which he was surrounded. I had none of the 
talents nor the tact to minister to a nature demand- 
ing constant excitement and variety. You know I 
feared this even before our marriage; and never 
shoold I have yielded either to his love or my own, 
if I had not abo felt conscious of the principle within 
me which might in some measure redeem this great 
deficiency. If I could not guide nor guard the 
affections of my husband, I felt that, whatever 
might betide, 1 could love and pardon without 
eflS^rt and without Umit, — not once, nor tMrice, nor 
seven times, but the ^seventy times seven' en- 
joined us by the Saviour, whose forgiving mercies 
are more than the sands on the sea-shore: — nay, 
that in receiving the wanderer to my bosom, I could 
comfort him for his grief at grieving me. Without 
this conviction I should not have been justified in 
marrying — toith this feeling, I may even yet be 
spared to place my infimt in her father's bosom, and 
to behold him shed tears of penitence and promise 
upon her cherub face. But, if I should Tiot live for 
this, oh, brother ! " — and she clasped her arms around 
him, and looked pleadingly and steadfastly on the 
rigid features of ^^ the judged — "if the distant echo 
of my passing bell should first call my husband to 
repentance, and he comes to weep upon my early 
grave — then, do not spurn him from you — do not 

belie my spirit^ brother I do not bereave him of the 
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holy influences of his daughter's filial love ! He will 
not take her from you — he will respect your wishes 
for my sake ; but, let him see her, brother, and let 
him feel that T prayed that she might love him 1 " 

^^ This is indeed much that you ask me, Mary," 
said Lord Welsford ; and, softly unclasping the arms 
of the sweet supplicant, he led her to a sofa near, 
and placed himself beside her. " How can you 
expect this of mef Has Frederick's own father 
forgiven him? Has the old Earl, who had more 
than a woman's gentleness and tenderness — who 
never felt bitterly till now, when happiness and 
honour are alike trampled in the dust — can he bear 
the mention of the name of the man who wronged 
you? You know he cannot; nay, doting as he does 
on you and your dear infant — willing to spare your 
every tear, though at the expense of his heart's blood 
— even he cannot be reconciled to Frederick's remem- 
brance, and is dying in heart-solitude, because not 
even your loved presence can restrain the expression 
of the agony your injuries excite. And am 1 to 
forgive him, Mary? or see him if I could force my- 
self to pardon ? This would be very difficult. An 
injury against myself ^ indeed! Oh I that were 
nothing I but you^ my angelic sister, — so pure, so 
good, so formed to bless and to be blessed I — to 
injure you^ and you ask me to forgive and comfort ! " 

It was evident that both the judge and brother 
revolted from granting such a request. But the 
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Christian unfe and sister was not to be repulsed: 
with grace and affection irresistible she urged — 
" And am I then no longer reckoned as a portion of 
yourself, my brother, that your Christianity stops 
short of the trespass against me, as if that were not 
especially the trespass you should pardon? And is 
not the bitter feeling of my dear, loving father-in- 
law that which is most distressing in my present 
trial? Surely, the weakness of a poor old man, who 
has neither the physical nor moral strength to meet 
calamity, and whose resentment is but the reaction 
of his excessive fondness — this cannot be a rule for 
yoUy whose intellect is strong, and whose heart, 
excepting in this single instance, holds all its hopes 
unbroken! Oh! believe me, brother! It was not 
merely the injury we scarcely heeded, or, that it cost 
us little to forgive, that our Saviour ordered us to 
pardon : it was every sin of every sinner, and, con- 
sequently, the injury that Frederick has done to me. 

— But," added Mary, rising, and with touching 
dignity standing before Lord Welsford, " I am 
wrong to plead to one whose judgment is with mine: 

— 1 demand it alike of your love and your under- 
standing, brother, that if I am not spared to bring 
father and son together, you shall endeavour to per- 
form this holy duty. I do not ask you to encourage 
sin, or to seek out the hardened sinner ; but I require 
that your anger should place no obstacle between my 
erring husband and that which might lead him tq 
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repentance. Bemember, too, that guilt has its own 
heavy trials I Frederick's is no life of happiness or 
peace, like mine. Have not I this home of virtue 
and secarity, — my own sweet babe to nestle in my 
bosom, — your good and loving wife*s most tender 
nursing, — Norah's kind attendance, — every comfort 
and every luxury that earth can give, and the cer- 
tainty of infinitely more in Heaven ? Ah, brother I 
the faithless husband has nothing of all this ; and, 
when the wanderer returns to the house of his poor 
father, even if that once tender heart is shut agiunst 
him, do you open yours instead, and forgive and 
comfort him for me." 

The judge was conquered : ** I am wrong and you 
are right, dear sister,'' he replied; ''ask anything 
you will, for I can refuse you nothing. . May the 
Almighty give me of your gentle spirit to perform 
your generous wishes !" 

'' Oh ! thank you, thank you, dearest brother," 
said Mary gratefully ; ** now, indeed, I see how you 
love me:" and she kissed and blessed him, and mur- 
mured forth the text, '' that ye may be the children 
of our Father which is in heaven: for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust." 

The gracious words were still upon her lips, as the 
last drops of rain were shed, and a triple rainbow 
gleamed across the landscape. At the same time 
the little Una woke; a cry of infant joy rang rap- 
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turously through the room^ and all the radiance of 
the rejoicing mid-day conqueror streamed in upon 
the group as the door of the apartment opened, and 
Xiady Welsford calling out, •* The sun, the sun 1 *' 
rushed to the infant's cradle, and, taking her darling 
in her arms, carried the treasure of that gleesome life 
to the bosom of its gentle mother. 
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CHAP. V. 

tJNA's AUNT, AND fnOW SHE PREJUDICED HER LORD IK 
FAVOUR OF "imprudent" MARRIAGES. 

*• She will do him good, and not evil, all the days of her life." 

Lady Welsford must have a chapter to herself, 
both her corporeal and mental dimensions, which 
were considerably beyond the common standard, en- 
titling her to such distinction. The worthy partner 
of the worthy judge was, in fact, as decidedly a 
'^ very tall, stout lady," as she was a most estimable 
woman ; nay, those who only knew her hy sights and 
who demanded the stamp of outward elegance upon 
whatever was offered for their approbation, hardly 
allowed that she was a lady, although no one who 
had ever heard her speak, or watched her listening 
when spoken to, could ever have pronounced her 
vulgar. ** Homely," not however as^ opposed to 
" comely," was the term that suited her appearance 
in every respect ; and, that the refined and highly 
educated lawyer should have chosen so homely a 
a person as his ^^ better half" appeared, was matter 
of frequent wonder and not unfrequently expressed 
regret, as often as the good judge was the admired 
in courtly or in fashionable circles, and his good wife 
evidently sacrificed her own habits and inclinations 
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to l^e his occasional companion. Late hours, show 
and dress, as far as she herself was concerned, were 
unnatural and painful to her ; and, scrupulously neat 
«nd pure as was every thing she wore, handsome in 
colour and material, and, in these respects, suited to 
her age and station, there was always something in her 
way of putting on her garments, or in twitching them 
after they were on, that deprived them of their grace 
and fashion ; so much so, that it became a matter of 
conscientious self-exoneration to her waiting-woman 
to explain^ whenever and wherever she had an op* 
portunity, that ^^ as to any lady like her lady having 
a lady's maid at all, or giving extra wages to a 
pusson of experience, and one as had had particklar 
advantages in her particklar profession — as she did 
not mind any body's knowing ihsd,she had — she must 
say, that for any lady to be paying such a pusson as 
she was, just to stand by and see what a figure she 
would make of herself, indeed hardly suffered to go 
near her, no more nor if she had been pison — she 
appealed to any body, ay, and had said so to my 
lord judge himself, that it was not only an unheerd^ 
of trial, but a perfect fast ! " And it must be con-*' 
ceded to the Abigail, that, considering how amiable 
and patient her good mistress was on all other oc-* 
casions, her indifference or impatience in regard to 
the ornamental duties of the toilet — (in cleanliness 
there was nobody more scrupulous) — her actual 
aversion to having any body ^^ fiddling or fidgetting 
libout her," her obstinate rejection of all that would 
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have set off her comeliness, given consequence to her 
demeanour, or done honour to her maid, and her 
leaning towards whatever was simple and convenient, 
without any attention to fashion or advice, the situa- 
tion of Lady Welsford's miscalled personal attendant 
was one of especial mortification, nor could any thing 
be more natural than her complaints. 

But (a circumstance however that was no small 
aggravation to the Abigail's distress) if Lady Wels* 
ford was regardless or incapable of making the best 
t)f herself^ she had a peculiar art and a most perfect 
taste in making the best of others. It was, perhaps, 
the lively consciousness of how far she personally 
was from her own ideal standard of corporeal 8ym« 
metry and beauty that produced the carelessness 
alluded to ; and, 'to the feeling of dissatisfaction 
caused by this conviction — on the only occasion 
when she ever approached a looking-glass — it is 
probable that her cap and bonnet were indebted for 
the quaint and spiteful pinch which she invariably 
bestowed upon them in hurrying away, and which, 
until certain fairy fingers were old and wise enough 
to touch, no one had been allowed to remedy. Some- 
thing likewise connected with this consciousness, 
made Lady Welsford shy in giving an opinion con- 
cerning matters of ornament and fashion, as if no- 
body who was not beautiful could fitly speak of 
beauty ; and thus it was subject of extreme surprise 
when it was casually discovered that the most taste- 
ful an:angements in the house, the best dressed flowera 
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or chOdren, the most elegant young ladies '' coming 
ont " or staying at home — all, in a word, that was 
most exquisitely done or ordered, — was the work of 
the homely Lady Welsford. Her husband was well 
awiure of this rare perception of rare beauty in his 
chosen companion ; and, whilst it had increased the 
sympathy and enjoyment of their happy union, it 
had in early days — when Lord Welsford was plain 
Mr. West, and merely a rising man in his profes- 
sion — been prodactive of their only matrimonial 
differences, when, in his eagerness to gratify his 
good wife's taste, he yielded to some purchase of 
pictures or of plants, which neither his love nor her 
admiration could reconcile to her undeviating sense 
of what was right and prudent. Not until he was a 
risen man, could the judge reckon upon more thanks 
than scolding for bis presents, and then he would 
playfully recall the time during which he was cer- 
tain to receive much scolding and few thanks, and 
brought home every offering in fear and trembling. 
The singular mixture of delight at tlie possession 
and displeasure at the purchase^ to which Lady 
Welsford would give utterance, was always es- 
pecially diverting. " Well, certainly, this is the 
loveliest thing I ever saw," would hail the picture. 
— " Oh 1 West, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
How little did I fancy you, of all men in the world, 
would gite way to such sinful weakness!" would 
greet the purchaser. — ** The very thing of all others 
that I was longing for." — " We shall go to prison. 
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Serjeant, depend upon it we shall. If it were but 
possible to keep one's eyes off any thing so beautiful, 
Fd never look at it again." Such mingled expres- 
sions were indelibly associated with almost every 
ornamental object in their first modest dwelling, and 
formed the only groundwork of the only good stories 
against his worthy lady in which Lord Welsford ever 
indulged, and by means of which, with a pardonable 
finesse, he contrived to expose those peculiarities in 
her character in which he himself took singular de- 
light, and which he fancied must raise her in the 
estimation of his friends. 

But it was only after his sister's residence in their 
family, and the birth of her delicate and lovely in- 
fant, that Lady Welsford allowed her faculty full 
scope, and gave to all connected with their needful 
comforts an air of such luxurious refinement, and 
almost fairy grace, that even her husband was sur-» 
prised at the result. Her own children, who were 
chiefly boys, had all been more like herself in person 
than Lady Welsford had desired to see them ; and, 
although a better or fonder mother never breathed, 
and, brought up in wisdom and in integrity, they 
had satisfied her heart and understanding ; and, with 
the pure skin, fresh colour, perfect teeth, and sweet 
expressive smile which she never noticed in herself^ 
she gladly owned that they were comely, if not 
handsome ; still, dear and worthy of her love as she 
acknowledged them all to be, not one had ever satis-* 
$ed her taste, Una, on the contrary, from the very 
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moment of her birth^ had been like the angels of her 
good aunt's dreams^ and every hour seemed but tq 
increase her infant loveliness, and naturally to asso- 
ciate such a jewel with " all earth's precious things." 
The costly presents of her iioble grandsire had also 
seconded Lady Welsford's faculty or foible» whilst 
the obvious impossibility of rearing so delicate a 
baby without the greatest care and tenderness, ex- 
cused Lady Welsford to herself for all the "soft 
raiment" in which she clothed her darling, and the 
exquisite purity and fineness of the texture of every 
thing appropriated to her use, till Una's nursery re- 
aembled an enchanted bower. And then, how pre- 
cious both to aunt and mother was the expression of 
unfeigned surprise and admiration on every gazer's 
countenance, as the treasure of this fair shrine was 
uncovered for their inspection! and all the luxury and 
elegance surrounding her, and all the care bestowed 
upon her preservation, were forgotten in contempla- 
tion of the babe herself. 

A better nurse for either child or mother than was 
Lady Welsford could hardly have been found, nor 
could any alliance be more natural or mutually agree-* 
able than that of the infant niece, who was scarcely 
ever warm, and the matron-aunt, who was scarcely 
ever cold; and when Mary beheld the child from 
whom she felt she must so speedily be separated, 
cherished and gladdened in her sister's bosom, and 
the look of genuine love that dwelt upon her feeble- 
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ness assured her how precious would be the charge 
she must resign^ she could but praise and bless the 
Lord for the conviction that her little Una would 
have nothing but the name of orphan^ and that this 
would be a sacred title to extra tenderness and care. 
And never was a person more calculated to inspire 
or justify such perfect confidence in regard to a po- 
sition to which our strongest mortal doubts are spt 
to cling, than the subject of our present Chapter. 
Lord Welsford perfectly characterised the kindly, 
cordial manner of his wife, \vhen he declared that 
she never yet had asked him how he did, without his 
feeling infinitely better for the inquiry. There was, 
indeed, something in the tone of her voice, and the 
touch of her soft though not aristocratic hand, as 
well as in the suggestive good sense and benevolent 
consideration that she unostentatiously employed, 
that gave a feeling of consolation and protection to 
all within her influence. An excellent manager with 
very little show of management, an industrious and 
most conscientious housewife without any hard- 
worked looks or harshly worded speeches, a most 
obedient and devoted wife without any display of 
submission or self-sacrifice, a most wise and indulgent 
parent, a warm and sympathising friend without ne^ 
glecting any domestic claim, a humble but zealous 
follower of the good Shepherd with nought but lov- 
ing prayers for those who wandered from His fold, 
bright and cheerful without levity, simple and un- 
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affected without vulgarity or rudeness^ and — with 
nothing to counterbalance all this excellence but such 
innocuous peculiarities as rather increased than di- 
minished the affection of those who had to pardon 
them, — it is no wonder that Lord Welsford, whose 
constitutional sensitiveness and delicacy of mind and 
person made him apparently exceedingly unfit to 
undergo the labours and anxieties belonging to his 
public duties, — attributed his power of doing so, the 
measure of health he still enjoyed, nay, under the 
blessing of the Almighty, not only all the comfort 
and prosperity of his existence, but the continuance 
of Ills life itself, to his very early union with the first 
love of his boyhood, and that, with an income which 
few bachelors would have considered adequate to 
their own solitary maintenance. To the judge's 
happy matrimonial experience also, may doubtless be 
attributed his invariable answer to any struggling 
junior in his profession who said he was waiting for 
success before he took a wife, — " Get a good wife 
Jirst^ my friend, — at once ; put your health and 
your housekeeping entirely in her hands; ivork for 
her and any children she may bring you ; do nothing 
in the day that would shun her smile at night; and, 
depend upon it, success will follow as a matter of 
course." To which, if some saucy young advocate 
obsequiously agreed, merely requesting the adviser 
to tell him where he could find another Lady Wels- 
ford, as he was ready to marry her directly, — the 
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judge was fain to own the tables fairly turned upon 
him : the thing was not so easy ; nay, Ke confessed 
that he was posed ; and, as a most unusual " non 
sequitur" to such confession, he would walk off quite 
triumphant, full of the happy consciousness that such 
another woman as his wife was hardly to be foundt 
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CHAP. VI* 



Una's eably infancy*' 



" Chad of the sun.' 



Of all the marvellous children whose extraordinary 
progress has been celebrated by mother or by nurse^ 
or who, whilst growing out of the "knowledge" of 
their nearest friends and kinsfolk, take deeper root 
in their tender partiality, none ever made such rapid 
advances towards bodily and intellectual development 
as did our little heroine during the long, hot summer 
which succeeded to the unusually mild winter im-« 
mediately following the unclouded star-lit "All 
Hallowe'en" that had given her birth. I am almost 
afraid to repeat the exact number of months at which 
she is stated to have walked and talked, sung and 
recited, picked up her nurse's thimble, stuck pins 
into her aunt's pincushion, brought nosegays to her 
mamma, or tottered gaily beneath the burden of her 
uncle's slippers. Still less can I describe the ineffable 
sweetness of her tones and temper, the depth of ten- 
derness she already evinced for those who loved her, 
and the benevolence and generosity she showed to 
every living creature within her observation. All 
who knew her declared she was an angel; and, as 
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Norah pertinently observed, "No one could pretend 
to doubt what every body believed in." * 

What such an infant was to such a mother as the 
loving, gentle, pious Mary, our readers may easily 
conceive ; that she was dear to the kind heart of Lady 
Welsford as any of her own, and yet more congenial 
to her taste, we have already stated ; but the affection 
she excited in her uncle was, if possible, yet more 
devoted and intense, and certainly of a far deeper 
character. It was the prettiest thing in the world 
to see the judge in his darling's nursery, or to watch 
Una in her uncle's study ; when their eyes would be 
fixed on each other, as if the man of mature years 
and the infant of a few months could penetrate and 
comprehend each other's inner being. As Una's tiny 
fingers, after one of these scrutinising looks, passed 
softly along the lines that thought, rather than age, 
had imprinted on his sensible and lofty brow, all trace 
of worldly care would fly beneath her gentle touch, 
and youth and almost childish glee appeared to flow 
from her soul to his. To listen to her, to add to her 
stock of intelligible words, to try her powers of imi- 
tating different sounds, to play with her, to sit with 



• Since writing the above (now manj years ago) I hare met with 
80 many extraordinary notices of extraordinary children, that I may 
hope my heroine's, comparatively, moderate pretensions to distinc- 
tion may pass unquestioned, or, at least, uncensuxed. After the 
instance of an infant who had a competent knowledge of the English 
history, at two years old — (to be sure very litde woidd suffice at that 
period of life), an author can hardly entertain any fear concerning 
the description of any infant prodigy, but that it will hardly be 
prodigy enough. 
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her, to walk with her, became the soul-engrossing 
occupation of the lawyer and the patriot, of the maa 
to whom senators and princes listened with attention 
and respect, and whom they intrusted with their 
interests and cares. Often was the most splendid 
invitation declined, that an evening might be secured 
for his sister and her baby; and never did Lord 
Welsford think that he had made a sacrifice, or feel 
ashamed, if detected in his preference. The baby had 
every day an added charm, and her uncle, like the 
rest of her nurses, a new term of endearment for the 
opening graces of his little favourite. " Sunbeam," 
« Violet," « Fairy-gift," " Humming-bird," « May- 
blossom," with numberless others, to which all that 
was poetical or precious in the world by turns con- 
tributed, were the names that continually welcomed 
Una, as often as she was brought to his embraces. 
But there was one peculiar expression that was already 
becoming the characteristic of her countenance, and 
that her uncle never noticed without recalling his 
wife's exclamation at the babe's first smile, as she 
styled her, " our ray from a brighter world." 

" Heaven lies about us in our infancy," 

says the poet ; and from this particular look of the 
little Una he might have learned his doctrine. It 
was abstracted, thoughtful, refined, blissful, and yet 
passionless, and always the most remarkable when 
other children would have been irritable or peevish. 
It rested on her countenance when asleep ; it illumi^ 
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nated her countenance whenever she was found awake, 
and had been lying unregarded in her cradle. Norah 
made no scruple in asserting that the child saw angel 
visions at these moments ; and few of the poor vil- 
lagers to whom Una already stretched out her small 
hand with the gift her nurse had carried, felt any 
scruple in believing her. Never was so bright, so 
joyous, so beloved a little being as Una in the sum- 
mer months. 

But the summer passed; and, to those who had 
seen her then^ nothing could be more grievous than 
to witness the sudden change that came over her 
young existence with the first autumnal chill, and 
that increased balefuUy as the season more rigorously 
advanced. *' So cold ! Una is so very cold ! " was all 
she appeared capable of uttering or feeling. It was 
her observation to every one she met, whatever might 
have been their greeting ; her melancholy answer to 
every question, let its purport be what it might. All 
the radiant, happy glances, all the sweet prattle, or 
the kind caresses she had bestowed so graciously on 
those who noticed her, had vanished with the first 
hard frost ; and not even in her uncle's arms, or at 
her mother's bosom, did she make aught but a slight 
variation of her general complaint. **Una is so very 
cold! Warm poor Una!" with an accent of such 
piteous suffering and helplessness, was all that fell 
from her young lips ; whilst her poor little attenuated 
frame shivered out the illustration to her lamentable 
cry. 
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Lady Welsford, on whom, owing to the mother'd 
feeble health, the care of her infant had principallj' 
rested, was, at firsts divided between the fear of 
making the child more tender and her wish to relieve 
her sufferings ; but Una's rapidly increasing weakness 
made her hesitate no longer: her medical advisers 
also declared that there was nothing the matter with 
the child except cold, but that cold threatened to be 
fatal ; consequently, to guard the darling of the house 
from cold became the chief business of the establish- 
ment. Still, with every thing that love and luxury 
could do for her, Una was a different being from the 
Una of the summer months. Sometimes, indeed, if 
the weather suddenly relented, or, of an evening, 
when the rooms were considerably too warm for any 
body else, and her little "frozen bird" had been 
nestled against her aunt's warm heart, or, by medical 
authority, a small quantity of wine had been mixed 
with her baby-food, — she would in some measure re- 
vive beneath these cheering influences, and, like some 
gentle hibernating animal aroused from its torpidity, 
she would strive to gambol or caress as she was wont; 
but, generally speaking, she was spiritless, scarcely 
able to crawl, and showing no more disposition for 
movement or amusement than if she had really been 
a dormouse in a hollow tree. From her birth it had 
been noticed that she had a daisy-like sympathy with 
the sun^beams ; and during the numerous dark and 
dismal winter days in which he never shone, she 
hardly seemed awake* The doctor of Selwyn, whose 
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patients were celebrated for living against all the 
orthodox systems under which they should conscien-^ 
tiously have been killed by more methodical practi- 
tioners, — considered the indulgence of this unusual 
drowsiness as the best means of alleviating the child's 
unusual case ; but often when the cold wind blew, 
even from beneath the luxurious coverlets that shel* 
tered her, and in a room kept at summer heat, the 
poor infant murmured forth her piteous tale, — "So 
cold I Una is so very cold ! " and, until taken to some 
kindly bosom, she was cold, and, as Norah used to 
say, " more like a baby cut in marble stone than if she 
had been made of living flesh and blood I" 

And Mary I how did she consider the condition of 
her precious babe during the rigours of this second 
winter, so different from the unusual mildness of the 
first ? With the happy spirit of one accustomed to 
trace in every thing "the loving-kindness of the 
Lord," she blessed her heavenly Father's mercy, that 
the hard winter was the second; and that the tender 
blossom which never could have opened under 
harsher influences, had been first laid on her maternal 
breast in a season of such softened temperature that 
violets had been plucked at Christmas, and the prim- 
roses of autumn lingered on to greet the flowers of 
the ensuing year. Thxii first winter had been winter 
in nothing but in name ; and, to Mary, it was syno- 
nymous with the most heartfelt gratitude. It had 
spared her and her infant to enjoy a summer of sur- 
passing beauty. It was associated with all tha 
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Christian kindness, and Christian alchemy, which 
brings forth good from evil, and gives us gold for 
dross. It had yielded to her thirsty soul sweet 
draughts of the holiest affection, which had revived 
her fainting spirit, and filled her with hope as well as 
resignation. And now that this second winter — a 
winter in very deed — again warned her to prepdra 
for an eternal spring, it was rather an answer than a 
disappointment to her instinctive yearning over the 
being to whom she had given mortal life, to realise 
the prospect of that life passing away with hers to- 
immortality. Oh, to go with her babe to heaven ! 
to carry its pure soul to its Kedeemer, and see it 
harboured in His arms from all the material and 
moral storms of earth ! How natural the aspiration V 
But then, on the other hand, when she felt how 
precioas her child would be to all the dear ones she 
must leave ; when she recalled her brother's doting 
fondness, and the traits in his singularly mingled 
character which would cause such an object of interest 
and anxiety as the delicate and susceptible orphan 
would become, to prove a most salutary relief to the 
hard work and harsh-featured world in which the 
judge had to struggle with all the softer feelings of his 
nature; when she thought of Lady Welsford's in- 
dulgent and admiring partiality; and, above all, — • 
for Mary was a loving woman still, — when the 
cherished probability would thrill within her hearty 
that the child so lovely and attractive, brought up in 
holiness and love, might win her fatlier back tq 
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penitence and virtue^ become her living message of 
forgiveness and affection, and be to her aged and 
afflicted grandsire the daughter of his house and 
heart, — then, indeed, she was willing, nay, more than 
willing, to depart ahncy and happy in the conscious- 
ness that from Una's infant lips there might still arise, 
on' earth, a fervent prayer for him. These different 
considerations occupied her mind as she glided round 
the cradle of her faded treasure ; and now, bending 
in joyous resignation at its foot, she murmured, — 
" O Lord I I thank Thee Thou hast to decide, not I ; 
and that Thou makest it my consolation, as it is my 
duty, to submit. Thou wilt do better for me and 
mine than I could either ask or think. Why should 
my heart be troubled ? My care is cast on Thee 1" 

The decree that had gone forth above, in answer 
to this child-like confidence, was soon apparent. 
Summer came again, and the baby was again restored 
to health and spirits. All that fires or fiannels, or 
furs or down, had failed to accomplish in his absence, 
was at once achieved by the vivifying beams of the 
glorious regent of the earth. The flowers, and the 
birds, and the butterflies, and the genial air, and the 
brightened ocean, gladdened and adorned the world ; 
and so> within her smaller sphere, did little Una. 
But the mother visibly declined; and, alas for the 
frail tenure by which sublunary bliss is held t the 
very circumstances which would have made her life 
desirable, the fulfilment of her holiest, purest wish, 
the return of her misguided husband to his honour 
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and his home, — the affecting reconciliation between 
the father and the son, — all that was most precious 
to her heart and hopes, — evidently tended to shorten 
the period of her enjoyment. The chord that had 
been struck within her soul was one of joy ineffable; 
but the frail mortal instrument of feeling that re- 
sponded to such perfect and excitiug harmony vibrated 
to its own speedier destruction. 
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CHAP. VIL 



THE daughter's PORTION. 



'*That onr daughters may .be as comer stones, polished after the 

similitude of a palace." 

Amongst the many fearful revelations made by the 
light of Christianity concerning the unnatural prac- 
tices existing in the " habitations of cruelty," of 
which " the dark places of the earth are full," none 
is at once so touchinj^ and so revolting as the enforced 
destruction, hy the mother^ of her female offspring. 
In some cases, it is recorded, that the infant girl is 
first laid at the feet of the tyrannical author of its 
existence, on whose good pleasure its continuance 
depends. If the husband turns away from the 
unconscious innocent, the trembling wife conveys it 
to a cruel death, and sits down with all her crushed 
maternal instincts to her pitiable and hopeless lot; 
but if, himself the subject of some tender yearning 
over his helpless little one, the father takes it in 
his arms and raises it, then the rejoicing mother may 
press it to her agitated bosom, and perhaps bring up 
the rescued victim to be the chief blessing of her 
gracious lord. Such an appalling option as the 
above is, happily, unknown in Christian countries; 
and, although the refinements and false requirements 
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of a civilised state do, occasionally^ cause a large 
family of daughters to be viewed with more anxiety 
than gladness, there are, on the other hand, innu- 
merable instances in which the little baby-girl, as 
well as the grown-up daughter of the house, is con- 
sidered the principal treasure of the parental heart, 
the solace and glory of her home ! 

Like most of the peculiar predilections of our na- 
ture, this exceptional preference for girls is fre- 
quently hereditary; and, in common with other 
mortal blessings that we '^ set our hearts on," it is, 
as frequently, either refused, or dashed with dis- 
appointment. This general experience had been 
remarkably confirmed in the ancient and noble family 

of Una's grandfather, the Earl of C , in which 

the daughters had been far less numerous than the 
sons, but had constantly been endowed with such 
superior loveliness, intellect, and virtue, that the 
strong partiality evinced for them appeared not only 
natural but inevitable. This peculiar estimation of 
the female scions was of a remote date, and is said 
to have originated in some unwonted demonstration 
of feminine intelligence and magnanimity, which, in 
.the days of baronial independence and aggressions, 
had distinguished ^^averie faire and gentle ladye" 
as the guardian of her father's castle, and the pro- 
tectress of the interests of her sovereign. The latter 
testified at once his gratitude and gallantry, by 
.bestowing a handsome dower on the lovely girl, 
changing the barony into an earldom, and making 
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the title descend in the female line in default of 
male issue. From this royal bounty — which the 
Lady Bertha did not long survive to enjoy — arose 

the fund which, in the noble house of C 9 had long 

been cherished and increased by succeeding gene- 
rations, and, under the appropriate name of " The 
Daughter's Portion," secured to the individuals 
of the weaker sex a considerable income, independent 
of the claims or conduct of their male relations. 
When, under these most favourable circumstances 
for feminine additions to their circle, no daughter 
blessed the house, a portion of the yearly income was 
granted to the wives of the married sons; but the 
capital, unless it exceeded a certain stipulated sum, 
was never touched ; nor could this frequently accu- 
mulated surplus be granted to any but the descend- 
ants of the father of the Lady Bertha, and it was 
generally appropriated to some foundation of Christian 
benevolence or munificence, that testified alike to the 
charity and wealth of the legitimate heiress, when- 
ever the answering graciousness of Heaven allowed 
the supplicated gift of a claimant for " The Daughter's 
Portion" to remain with her family beyond her early 
childhood. As a ffift had they been asked for ; but, 
with scarcely an exception, all these cherished daugh- 
ters had borne, in disposition, as in feature, that holy 
but melancholy impress which stamped them as a 
loauy to be redemanded with heavy interest of sorrow 
for all the joy it gave. Few had ever lived to marry, 
— one only had inherited and passed the title to her 
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child — many had merely smiled like cherubs upon 
earthy and then been carried by angels into heaven ; 
but each, according to her days or years, had fulfilled 
her appointed " woman's mission " in her family, and 
added to its love, its piety, or its resignation. Parents 
had been cheered and honoured, brothers refined and 
saved; — and, beyond the castle gates, the lonely 
widow's heart had sung for very joy as her orphans 
had been provided for ; almshouses had been erected 
for the old, and schoolrooms for the young; and, oh! 
— much harder task than all — many a fair and fading 
girl, who was the light of her father's eyes and the 
life-blood of her mother's heart, had, before resigning 
her earthly portion for a heavenly inheritance, won 
from parental agony entire submission to the decrees 
of the Almighty, and, by her early and her joyful 
death, engaged the mourners who survived her to set 
their affections fully on the things above. Such had 
been the predecessors of our little heroine ; no won- 
der that their parents doted on them. 

But, of all to whom a daughter's love and sym- 
pathy had been, or would have been most precious, 
to none did it appear so desirable or so essential as 
to Una's grandfather, whose affectionate and gentle 
nature shrunk from the rougher contact with mas- 
culine energies and passion, and appeared in especial 
need of the tender companionship of woman. The 

Earl of C was a remarkable instance of the 

enlightening and invigorating, as well as the soften<!- 
ing influences of the Gospel. So feeble were his 

p 
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natural powers of judgment, — so yielding his natural 
disposition,: — so tremblingly sensitive his whole con- 
stitution of mind and body, — that, as a worldly irre- 
ligionist, or merely a nominal professor of Chris-* 
tianity, he would have been both a weak and 
despicable character. But, happily for himself and 
for society, he had been brought up in that law 
*' which giveth understanding to the simple," and in 
the fear and love of that compassionate Saviour who 
has secured to those ** that have no might " increase 
of strength. He had been scrupulously kept from 
evil — his eyes had been accustomed to search for 
and look at "the wonderful works of God"-— his 
heart to ponder His commandments and to depend 
upon His promises; he had an undeviating rule of 
right before him, a certain test by which he could 
discover whatever would be injurious to himself or 
others, — a glorious motive for employing and im- 
proving the talents that he had; and thus, he had 
** done justice and loved mercy, and walked humbly 
with his God;" and, amidst the trials and temptations 
to which his position and the age in which he lived 
were particularly liable, the weak, but Heaven- 
supported Christian had stood respected and respect- 
able, where men, superior in intellectual attainments, 
and of dauntless energy and daring, had fallen and 
been disgraced. More than once, in questions of 
momentous interests, before which lawless sophistry 
«nd crooked policy recoiled perplexed, the opinion of 
ihe unpretending Earl of C , dictated by the 
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simple rule of uihat was right or wrong^ had been 
received as actually the most expedient^ and had 
gained for him the reputation of a man of no ordinary- 
wisdom and sagacity; niay, when in ingenuous self- 
depreciation as to his ready solution of some knotty 
point that had bafl3ed the agitated fingers o( party to 
untie, he had remarked, "My lords, I wonder at 
your wonder ; no boy who reads his Bible could pos- 
sibly have hesitated," — the good and guileless Earl, 
who had never intended or committed a witticism in 
his life, was voted cuttingly though quietly sati^ 
rical, and, as such, safe from the attacks of those 
who really were. Whatever infirmities he had, 
remained a secret between his Maker and himself;, 
and, if these, in the workings of God's Providence 
were sometimes employed as instruments of hia 
chastisement, they were also made subservient to his 
sanctification. 

One of these, as we have already seen, was a pas- 
sionate desire for female offspring ; and this inordinate 
longing for what the Almighty withheld, was, in 
this instance, the less readily acknowledged sinful on 
iiccount of its connection with the singular innocence 
and piety of the gentle types of the blessing craved ; 
so that, far from being checked, it had been cherished 
and encouraged, until the feeling, which had been 
but a predilection in former members of the family, 
became in the present Earl a perfect monomania* 
The Earl had never had a sister ; and his wife, whom 
he had married early, though in every other respect- 
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" a help meet for him," was, unfortunately, but too 
sympathetic with this weakness of her lord ; and as 
year after year, a son was added to their hearth, but 
the daughter's place remained unoccupied, the hope, 
thus long deferred, seemed but to gain strength from, 
every delay of its accomplishment, the unclaimed 
daughters portion became more precious and more 
important in the estimation of both parents ; and the 
increase of its funds, both of wealth and tenderness, 
was an object of continual solicitude. 

Whilst there is nothing more revolting than the 
heartless schemes by which poor human creatures 
cheat each other, there is often something peculiarly 
affecting in the fond, imaginative devices with which 
disappointed, yearning hearts will strive to cheat 
themselves, either in regard to the near approach of 
the blessing that they covet, or the possible diminu- 
tion of the evil that they dread. The Earl and 

Countess of C were perfectly aware that boys had 

ever been more numerous than girls in the families of 
their predecessors ; but, as if the recognition of this 
truth could influence their own future prospects, they 
found a singular consolation in hiding it from their* 
sight and their understanding by every means within 
their power. Perhaps some weakness of the kind had 
already existed in former ages in connection with the 
hereditary preference ; for, in the long picture-gallery 

at C , where the family portraits scrupulously 

included all the daughters of the house, many of their 
sons were wanting, and this where their wives were^ 
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represented. Still, even with this qualifying par- 
tiality, the proportion of female effigies was small, 
and, wherever whole groups of children had been 
given, it was, with one exception, strikingly over- 
powered by the individuals of the worthier gender. 
To escape from this unwelcome consideration, the 
present Earl and Countess conceived and realised 
the plan of having a second gallery, to which, after 
their wonted places had been supplied by effective 
copies of the likenesses of the fair descendants of 
their house, the originals should be removed; the 
whole room to be devoted to the remembrance of the 
daughters only, furnished with the objects that had 
been appropriated to their use, and ornamented with 
the reliques of their taste and handy work long trea- 
sured in the family. Each picture and each bust 
had its own individual memento of childish industry 
or woman's skill; or, where the baby-girl had not 
been spared to live and learn on earth, a text of 
holy resignation stood in the place of aught she 
might have done^ and suggested the recognition of 
all she had not suffered. In this gallery, and 
thus surrounded by those loved and lovely ones — 
smiling on in their perennial youth, and connected 
with remembrances of undying virtue and affection 
— the gentle pair spent many a prayerful and con- 
fidential hour, at once nourishing and calming the 
fond yearnings of their hearts. And truly, to what- 
ever weakness the erection of this gallery might be 
traced as cause^ the idea had been so feelingly and 
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* 

tastefully carried out, and the effect produced was so 
singular and pleasing in its character, that the most 
captious observer no sooner found himself in that 
silent company of the evidently Heaven-lent and 

Heaven-tending daughters of the house of C , 

than his heartiest approbation sanctioned the happy 
thought of separating those chosen ones from every 
coarser image or any harsher memory; and the 
parents' weakness^ if such it still appeared, as he 
glided from one fair image to another, w^ cherished 
and sacred in his sight. 

There they were all, at once united and contrasted, 
from the famed and undaunted Lady Bertha — 
her dignified and gracious figure clothed in the gor- 
geous costume of her times, as she stood watching 
with pious gratitude the host retreating from her 
rescued castle's walls — to the unnamed and unknown 
infant, sleeping her first and last deep sleep on earth, 
to wake in realms above, and decked with no other 
ornament than early flowers and the simple drapery 
of sculpture. There beamed the gifted twins, in all 
the freshness of their fifteen summers, and brightness 
of their expanding intellect; — not counterparts, as 
twins are sometimes seen ; but combining, by their 
very differences of grave and gay, and dark and very 
fair, to represent in loving union all that is most 
attractive and interesting in their sex. 

There, too, was the one large group of happy, 
youthful girls, who seemed destined by their health 
and number to break the spell that limited the 
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claimants for ** the daughter's portion ; " but, next to 
them, alas I was the repeated but solitary likeness 
of the loTeliest of the seven; and she was painted 
"vvith her sweet face heavenward, and in pensive and 
listening attitude, as if she heard her sisters' voices 
in the sky, and longed to flee away and join them. 

The modest bride was there, unconscious of all 
her nuptial ornaments and the beauty that eclipsed 
them, in the April feelings of her nuptial mom, 
depicted on her whole graceful figure, as she stood 
beneath the shadow of the costly veil, with which 
her bridesmaids were preparing to conceal her glow- 
ing countenance. 

There, also, was the only heiress and transmitter 
of the honours of her noble house, kneeling, in her 
eighteenth spring, beside the cradle of the noble 
infant, who, in return for all the wealth and rank of 
which she made him the inheritor, gave to her loving 
heart and genial nature, a dignity far greater than 
any she bestowed — the highest, holiest title that 
can distinguish woman — the sacred name of mother. 
Her jewelled coronet gleamed faintly in the back- 
ground of the picture ; but, radiant on her pure and 
open brow, rested the heaven-wrought diadem of 
glory that crowns maternal love. 

Thus very different, in days^ in circumstances, and 
in character, appeared the individuals of that dearly 
cherished band; neither (with the exception of one 
singular distinctive mark, that will be alluded to 
hereafter) did any striking resemblance of form, 
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feature, or expression, produce that effect of mono- 
tonous repetition frequently observable in collections 
of portraits of one race. And yet, sweetly and spi- 
ritually powerful amidst these unusual varieties-— 
and, even as *Hhe blue sky bends over all," em- 
bellishing with one harmonious tint the whole — 
there was distinguishable, not only that indefinable 
assimilating impress which stamps the membera of a 
family, but a similarity of beauty and of innocence^ 
— the feeling that the cold world, which could not 
heepy had never wronged nor sullied ; and, if length- 
ened years had not been granted^ so age had never 
marred. If the merest stranger owned the deep 
interest attached to " the daughters' gallery," what 
must it not have been to the lineal descendants of 
the house ? 
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r ' CHAP. VIIL 

THE FATHER AND DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 

•' Thy daughter-in-law, which loveth thee, which is better to thee 

than seven sons." 

It must not be supposed, from the extreme partiality 

evinced for girls in the house of C , that the boys, 

when they came, were either unwelcome or neglected, 
or that their own lawful portion of parental affection 
and worldly inheritance was grudgingly bestowed* 
This was far from being the case ; the sons were not 
less loved, but the daughters more ; whilst the sons* 
wives ever received a double share of tenderness and 

consideration. At the time of Frederick C 's 

first acquaintance with Una s mother, he was not the 
eldest son ; but he was the only one who appeared 
disposed to marry, and, on that account, his father's 
especial favourite. The object of his choice was, as 
we have seen, so congenial to the old Earl's gentle 
nature, so like the ideal of the child he longed for, 
and so mercifully sent as a consolation after the 
death of his amiable and worthy countess, that she at 
once obtained the chief place in his affections, and 
was enshrined as his domestic idol. On Mary's side, 
the power and privilege of ministering to the comfort 
of the father's declining years, darkened as they were 
by mental weakness and gathering calamities, were 
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almost as attractive to her loving woman's heart as 
the ardent passion testified for her by the son. In- 
deed, her husband had often declared, — half play- 
fully and half in jealous pique, — that it was yet 
more the position of daughter than of wife that she 
had valued and accepted in his family : certain it is, 
that when, amidst the public rejoicings that cele- 
brated the dear-bought victory of ^ she beheld 

the new Lord Grerald mingle his anguished tears with 
those of his bereaved parent, at the news of the 
double death which made her husband heir to the 
title and estates, the hope of soothing the agony she 
viewed was the only feeling that could counteract her 
involuntary shrinking from a dignity she had never 
either expected or desired, and for which she herself 
felt entirely unfit. In this latter opinion, however, 
no one else concurred; and, after the first bitter 
grief for the loss of his sons was over, it was evident 
that the very prospect which to Mary was so unac- 
ceptable, was the principal solace to the affliction of 
her doting father-in-law, and that all the increasing 
strength of his affection, as well as the weakness of 
his character, clustered round the coronet which he 
should bequeath to his favourite, and which he con- 
sidered she would so well adorn. 

With something of the fatuity that attaches itself 
(even in much stronger intellects) to the undue ap- 
preciation of any earthly honour. Lord C appeared 

incapable of realising that the yery event which was 
to bestow on the object of his parental admiration the 
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symbol of her ambitioned greatness, would leave him 
insensible to eyeiy worldly consideration and distinc- 
tion. Like a certain hero of one of the comic stories, 
by means of which a venerable French grammarian 
endeavours to cheer his pupils forward in the dull 
paths of conjugations and declensions, and who gives 
as his reason for coveting a coach-and-six, the satis^ 
faction he should have in seeing himself drive by in 
state, as he sat looking ovt of window — ^the good old 
Earl mentally associated his own presence with all 
the triumphs of the ftiture countess ; and, loyal as he 
was, and personally attached to the reigning sove- 
reign, he would fain have had a coronation once a 
month, to secure to the peeress of his dotage a repe- 
tition of the few brief minutes in which the insignia 
of her rank could actually be worn. 

To soften and to conceal this infatuation, which 
she was unable to subdue, became one of the dearest* 
as it was one of the most delicate, obligations of 
Lady Gerald's married life ; and, when the resent- 
ment excited by her wrongs and her own failing 
health alike prevented her continuing with her hus- 
band's father, this enforced xelinquishment of the * 
daughter's tender offices had been, as she expressed it 
to her brother, her very heaviest trial. After her 
husband's return to her forgiving heart, and his 
restoration, through her unwearied intercession, to 
his father's favour, she was most anxious to resume 
her place in the paternal mansion, and to take upon 
herself the charge of his rapidly increasing weakness; 
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but the Earl, whose unselfish consideration of the 
feelings and convenience of others had often stood 
him in noble stead of superior discernment, positively 
refused to deprive Mary of Lady Welsford's invalu- 
able care, or his darling grand-daughter of her accus- 
tomed nursery; nay, precious as the society of his 
dearest was to his domestic habits and disposition, he 
would rather have been left to die alone than have 
drawn an attendant from his idol's side, or suffered 
her husband to leave her for a single day. Lady 
Welsford, feeling that her charge could neither live 
nor die in peace with the idea that her father was 
neglected, suggested that, as all her own young ones 
were fledged and flown, there was room in Selwyn 
for both the invalids; and Lord Welsford, having 
convinced the Earl that his wife never offered any 
thing that might not be cordially accepted, and that 
she had the art of making every body comfortable 
with the least possible inconvenience to herself or to 
her immediate family, the old nobleman was removed 
by easy stages from his house in town, and was soon 
as much at home under Lady Welsford's care as ever 
he had been in his life. 

Once more together under the same roof, and, in 
respect of their mutual comfort, on the same floor, 
did these two feeble but guileless pilgrims towards 
the heavenly Canaan — each individually conscious 
how soon the painful journey would be over, but un- 
willing to recognise the evidences of approaching dis- 
solution in the other — spend many of their last 
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hours in sweet companionship, in affectionate and 
holy converse of the glories beyond the stream they 
had to pass ; and, in Christian reliance on the sup- 
port that would bear them through its depths, cause 
each successive day in which they lingered on the 
brink of Jordan, to appear the happiest and most 
edifying of their existence. When Mary was too 
ill to leave her room, or unequal to the fatigue of 
speaking, little Una was allowed to be her substitute 
in the Earl's apartment, and she would gladly have 
spared to him the presence of her now devoted hus- 
band; but this Lord C • would never hear of; the 

consciousness of Lord Gerald's practical repentance 
being one of his dearest consolations, and any ab- 
sence from his wife's side appearing to shadow it 
with doubt. 

But Una was ever welcome and congenial, and 
already seemed to understand some of the gentle 
duties of her woman's mission. She prattled cheerily 
when she saw that her grandfather could bear it ; or, 
when he looked exhausted, she coaxed him to try 
and go to sleep by nestling silently upon his pillow ; 
she instinctively discovered when other help than 
hers was needed to raise his venerable head, and 
bring refreshment, or watched with unbroken pa- 
tience when quiet watchfulness was all the attend- 
ance he required as he dosed away his weariness. 
As she sat or knelt beside him, she would kiss and 
caress his silver hairs, or wrap up and nurse his thin 
and trembling hand, as if it were a baby ; or, whatever 
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else was impracticable to her tender age and inexperi-* 
ence> she always succeeded in bringing an atmosphere 
of love into the sick man's chamber, — a feeling of 
kindred and of kindness that fully satisfied his yearn- 
ings after family affection, and made him oblivious of 
all former trials, as he gratefully numbered and ac- 
knowledged the blessings he had left. Still, the evi- 
dently rapid decay of the old Earl made it painful for 
his children to be absent from his couch ; and, so 
long as Mary was at all equal to the effort, she pre- 
Tailed on her husband to lead her to his room, and 
only retired when his anxiety concerning her abso- 
lutely demanded her departure. 

" My dearest father," she softly urged one day, 
when both invalids had been particularly feeble, " in- 
deed I cannot leave you : see, I will lie down here, 
on the sofa, by your side, and Frederick shall watch 
us both, if you will but let me stay." 

** No, no," said the dying man, looking imploringly 
at his son to carry out the wishes he had scarcely 
strength to utter, — " you want sleep mor^ than I do, 
and will not get it here." Then rallying all his re- 
maining powers and mastering his emotion for what 
be felt was probably a last farewell, he added, ** You 
may send Una, if you will : she^ you know, is the 
dauffhter of my house^ whilst you," cried he, with a 
passionate burst of energy and tenderness, as he 
clasped her with fervour to his bosom, — ^^ you are 
only the guardian angel of my family, the treasure of 
my heart and hearth, the glory of my name and 
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rank^ the choicest gift of the Saviour that I go to, 
the daughter of my very soul. Oh ! spare yourself, 
my precious child, to grace your coronet on earth, 
and to comfort poor Frederick when I am gone; 
give me a kiss, and leave me ! " 

Both Mary and her husband perceived how dan- 
gerous the continuance of such excitement might 
prove ; and, having tenderly embraced and blessed 
the venerable Earl, and having no immediate ap- 
prehension concerning him, Lady Gerald suffered 
herself to be led from the room, and left Lord C — — 
with his usual attendant, until Una and Norah, who 
was also high in favour, could be sent to take her 
place. Mary herself was considerably exhausted, 
and was no sooner beyond her father's observation, 
than her husband took her in his arms, and carried 
her to her apartment, where all Lady Welsford's 
experience and care were necessary for her restor- 
ation. 
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CHAP. IX. 

UNA EXERCISES THE MOST SACRED PREROGATIVE CON- 
NECTED WITH THE daughter's PORTION. SHE BE- 
COMES LADY UNA. 

In the meanwhile, the baby had been carried to her 
grandfather, and sat up on his ample couch, where he 
could best see and hear her. She was looking in her 
usual summer health, clear, pure, and beautiful ; but 
with an expression of perplexity and trembling ex- 
pectation, singularly at variance with her wonted 
bright serenity. As is observable in the instinctive 
forebodings of the animal creation, the young child, 
in proportion as she was intellectually incapable of 
appreciating the caiLsea of the apprehensions near her, 
was keenly sensitive to the ominous approach and 
actual presence of the something dark and fearful ap- 
prehended. She had seen her father and her aunt in 
tears, and her mother pale and fainting ; and now, 
as she was placed beside her dying grandfather, 
although her strong personal affection for the old man 
made her willing to come and stay^ there was alike in 
his appearance and in the surrounding atmosphete, 
a feeling and a taint of death, from which the infant 
heir to life and immortality — but liable to the mortal 
penalty of transgression — unconsciously recoiled, and 
at which she involuntarily shuddered. Of all that 
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visited and waited in the sick man's chamber, in clear 
and certain expectation that he could not linger long 
among them, to none were the noiseless entrance and 
dim shadowy form of the resistless *^ king of terrors," 
as he raised his spectral dart above his destined prey 
— to none was the close vicinity of Death so palpable 
as to the baby that had never heard his name. As 
she sat, silent and preoccupied, beside the dying, 
and, with her natural, all-conquering tenderness, sub- 
dued her strange emotion, to stroke his pallid cheek, 
Una turned continually towards the window where 
the two attendants sat, and sought especially the 
healthful, beaming countenance of Norah, as if the 
feeling of the life within her reach was a protection, 
and an assurance of her own. The nurses, who had 
no idea how soon their last offices might be required, 
and who were accustomed to retire to an adjoining 
room when the Earl wished, as he often did, to have 
his darling entirely to himself, merely remained to 
know if they were wanted ; but without any unusual 
solicitude, either as regarded the baby or her grand- 
father. After a pause of some moments, the tremu- 
lous accents of the latter called his attendant to his 
side; but still, she did not perceive that he was 
weaker than the day before, and distinctly understood 
him, as he requested her to open a cabinet by the 
bedside, and give him out a case, in which, he said, 
he should find something that would amuse the child. 
The nurse did so ; and then, bringing his medicine 
to little Una, from whose tiny hands he delighted to 
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receive it, and replacing the emptied glass with a 
silver bell which she was wont to use when either 
attendant was to be recalled, she received his usual 
orders to leave him for a while, and passed with 
Norah into the open dressing-room. 

^^The ruling passion," that is to saj, the prevailing 
weakness^ that occasionally marks or distorts the 
character of every individual man, is said to be most 
strong and visible in death ; and true it is, that even 
where the greater strength of Chrktian principle has 
gained the victory, and, generally y reigned ascendant, 
the season of physical prostration connected with the 
dissolution of the earthly tabernacle is not unfre* 
quently chosen for the reappearance and renewed 
aggressions of the ancient foe ; so that the scomer 
who gloats upon the exposure of a believer^ s weakness, 
and is incapable of appreciating the tender, pitying 
love with which angels consider and restore the 
tempted, gladly insinuates that the ruling earthly 
passion is as strong as ever, and heavenly victory 
illusive. Such ,would have been the infallible im- 
pression made, as the Earl of C , conscious of no 
more harsh or critical observer than his infant grand- 
child, and furnished with an excuse to his own en- 
feebled intellect for the indulgence of his foible, 
opened the morocco case that had been brought him; 
and, half raising, with his trembling and withered 
hand, from the interior velvet, the rich coronet in- 
tended for the future countess, displayed it for the 
amusement of the child, " The child I ^^ the appella- 
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tion suited boih who gazed: and yet^ with all the 
infirmity and ignorance belonging to this first and 
second childhood, there was mingled a guilelessness 
of spirit, and a willing confidence in proffered love 
and help, that reminded you of the gracious 
Saviour's declaration, that ^'of such is the kingdom 
of heaven." 

^'Look, Una, look!" said the old man, as his 
cherished bauble was uncovered. " See, darling I 
this is a crown for dear mamma ! she will wear it on 
her head : is it not very pretty ?** 

Una looked attentively ; and, as was the natural 
consequence of looking, at her peculiar time of life, 
she eagerly put forth her hand to seize the glittering 
circlet. No sooner had she touched the golden 
strawberry-leaves, however, than she drew back dis- 
pleased, and called out, as she pushed the case away, 
** No, no ! grandpapa ; not a pretty crown : too cold, 
too cold I Mamma will be too cold when you put it on. 
Dear mamma have a pretty crown of pretty flowers ; 
not your crown, grandpapa: too cold! too cold!*' 
and she shuddered as she glanced towards the coro* 
net. Then, perceiving that her grandfather was 
disappointed, she turned his attention to what he 
-was accustomed to notice with especial pleasure,— 
that singular, though not unsightly, mark on her own 
fair head, which had more or less distinguished all the 
daughters of the house of C— ; namely, a distinct 
drcle of raised and brighter hair, exactly where a 
coronet might rest ; and whidi, as some such freak of 
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nature^ in the olden time, might have originally sug- 
gested the ** gloriole "in ancient paintings, always 
recalled the holy images with which it was associated. 
To this, as to something that was certain of his cordial 
approbation, the child now pointed, saying, — ^^ Una 
a pretty crown, not hurt Una ; not hard, not cold :*' 
then, wishing still further to conciliate the old man, 
she laid her little hands caressingly upon his silver 
locks, and, as she kissed his forehead, she said ad- 
inmiigly,-"And grandpapa a pretty crown-a soft 
white crown upon his head ; so pretty I oh, so pretty!*' 
** Children's children are the glory of old men," 
arose to the recollection of the dying nobleman, as 
the priceless affection of his little grandchild, and the 
Heaven-appointed tribute she paid to the honours of 
his " hoary head," caused every earthly vanity and 
ornament to shrink into its proper insignificance, 
and made him murmur forth a prayer for pardon 
that they had ever so unworthily engrossed his mind. 
For a few moments he lay in silent communion with 
his Saviour, commending to His faithful love his 
parting spirit, and all who were dear to him as 
his own soul; particularly the gentle infant still 
smoothing his silver hair. Una was no longer 
frightened, as at first; the hope and expectation of 
a glorious immortality illumined the pale counte- 
nance before her, and hid from her perception the 
feeling of the mortal clay. And now, as the old 
man, with the temporary increase of strength which 
is sometimes the forerunner of approaching dissolu- 
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lion, answered her "pretty, pretty crown, grand- 
papa 1" by giving utterance to many of the glorious 
passages in Holy Writ in which the symbol of 
worldly victory and honour is made the type and 
emblem of all the enduring blessings which the 
mighty Leader of the Christian band secures to the 
weakest of His followers, — the expression of trium- 
phant joy upon his venerable features riveted the 
child's attention ; and her quick ear and sympathies 
catching both the spirit and the sound of the words 
he pronounced with unusual energy, her silvery in- 
fant voice echoed each sacred promise; and when 
she repeated after him, "Ye shall receive a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away," it was as if the con- 
firmation of his hope had been given by an angelic 
messenger. 

This effort was the good man's last. The world, 
and even his darling child, were fading from his sight ; 
until, after a few moments of painless sinking, the 

Earl of C , like the patriarch of old, "gathered 

up his feet into the bed " (causing the now unheeded 
coronet to roll off upon the floor), " and yielded up 
the ghost." Una, who still watched unweariedly, 
had been attracted by the peculiar glare which had 
replaced the power of vision, and found it so strange 
and painful to her, that, all unconscious of the solemn 
meaning of her action, and encouraged by the smile 
of bliss unutterable that responded to her gentle 
touch, she softly laid her fingers upon her grandsire's 
eyelids, and saying, as she had often done before, — 
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"Shut eyes, dear grandpapa, and go to sleep!" — she 
pressed and held them over the now sightless orbs^ 
and then kissed them into rest. 

When Norah, a few minutes afterwards, came to 
fetch her darling, the Earl was a beautiful and 
placid corpse ; the features were entirely composed, 
the eyes softly shut: the last sad offices of love 
appeared to have been performed by no unskilful 

hand; and the infant heiress of the house of C 

had already exercised the most sacred though 
most melancholy prerogative connected with **the 
Daughter's Portion.'* 

For the very few days that Mary lingered after 
her devoted father-in-law, his death was carefully 
kept from her. From different messengers she heard 
that he seemed to have no pain, or that he was 
sleeping sweetly ; and, being very unwilling that he 
should see how weak and suffering she herself was, 
she readily acquiesced in their temporary separation. 
She was consequently spared the grief oi hearing her 
new title, which was never mentioned in her living 
presence : it was placed with her coronet of Countess 
upon her coffin ; when, amidst tears of bitter anguish 
and regret, our little heroine was recognised as 
Lady Una. 
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CHAP. X. 

LETTEB FROM LADY WELSFOBD TO MBS. ERIO MORTON, 
CALCULATED TO SATISFY ANY CURIOSITY THAT MAY BE 
EXCITED IN THE MIND OF THE COURTEOUS READER 
CONCERNINO INDIVIDUALS CONNECTED WITH THE PRIN- 
CIPAL PERSONAGES IN THE STORY. 

"Selwyn, August ITth, 17—. 

" Dearest Helen, 
** You will at once perceive, by my obedience to 
your loving demand for loving familiarity in ad- 
dressing you, that your letter of the 10th instant^is 
before me, and that my heart and pen are gladly 
and gratefully at your service. Indeed, my kind 
and valued friend, so far as any poor human creature 
may promise and perform in this uncertain world, 
you may depend upon intelUgence of those our pre- 
cious Mary loved, and in whom you are interested 
for her sake. The general absence of my dear, dear 
children (the chief drawback to my earthly hap- 
piness) had made me an industrious correspondent ; 
and, if you will be as indulgent to my homely, 
matter-of-fact epistles as my filial readers, you shall 
even share with them. Poor Frederick (he can't 
bear that we should call him by any other name) left 
us a week ago, in company with his two younger 
brothers, who return to Grermany, and who hope that 
change of scene may restore his health and spirits. 
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They are all, thank God, kindly affectioned one to 
another ; and the new Earl's practical repentance for 
the past, his devoted attentions to his father and our 
dearest Mary, and, above all, the unselfish effort he 
made at last to control his own feelings for the sake 
of his wife, have won for him not only our for- 
giveness but esteem. On his departure, I gave him 
a letter that Mary had entrusted to my care for that 
purpose ; and which related to a subject that, with 
her usual delicate consideration for the feelings of all 
connected with her, she had not ventured to name to 
her husband during her last illness, but which she 
earnestly discussed with her brother and myself, — I 
mean her husband's second marriage, for which she 
was anxious to secure our cordial sanction, as a mea- 
sure likely to promote his happiness and virtue. Our 
reason is indeed compelled to see how advisable it is, 
that he should not remain a widower, if a suitable 
companion can be found for him ; but it wiU be a 
hard trial to all who knew her^ to see another in her 
place. I trust, however, that Frederick will not 
dishonour her memory by his future choice, and that 
his late trials may be as salutary as they have cer- 
tainly been most severe. You would hardly recognise 

the bright and animated Frederick C of former 

days: he who was the leader and inspirer of the 
amusements and conversation of the party, now 
scarcely speaks unless in answer to those who endea- 
vour to draw him out. He is not only changed, but 
bowed with all the conflicting passions of the last few 
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years ; and even Lord Welsford shrunk from the con- 
sciousness of the anguish belonging to his punish- 
ment, as, on his return from the funeral of wife and 
{Either, he found a letter acquainting him with the 
death (alas I by her own rash hand) of the wretched 
woman who had brought misery into his family. As 
regards our sweet Mary, she was penitent; and the 
papers she has left, fearful as they are, may justify 
the charitable conclusion of our departed saint, that 
* whoever is to be most blamed^ is to be yet more 
pitied,^ As Frederick's first cousin, and singularly 
like him in character and taste, poor Emma had been 
from childhood his constant companion or corre- 
spondent, and had become exceedingly attached to 
him. When, instead of the hoped-for avowal of his 
return of her affection, she was called upon for sym- 
pathy with his ardent passion for another^ her un- 
chastened spirit, whilst too proud to reveal its dis- 
appointment, resolved to be avenged for its anguish 
and mortification by destroying the happiness of 
which she was unthinkingly made confidante, and 
which the superior loveliness and virtues of her un- 
conscious rival rendered doubly hateful in her sight. 
In a letter she addressed to Mary a few weeks before 
her death, she confesses that she was throughout the 
tempter ; and, indeed, it is easy to understand how 
completely Emma's own marriage on the same day 
with Frederick's, blinded him to the real state of her 
afifections, as well as to the danger to be appre- 
hended from future intercourse. As the confidant 
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of the domestic wretchedness arising from a union 
contracted from such unhaQowed motives, the poor 
infatuated girl contrived to work upon both the good 
and evil in the character of her old and affectionate 
friend and companion, until by artifices too painftil 
to relate, but especially by the implication of coldness 
and indifference as the causes of Mary's sweet for- 
bearance and calm affection, she made such an en- 
grossing passion as she herself discovered for her 
victim, the only I0109 his distempered imaginatiofi 
craved. That it never satisfied his heart was evi- 
dent from the first ; and surely the ingenuity of ven- 
geance could scarcely devise a more effectual punish- 
ment for similar guilt than this conviction, in addition 
to ruin and dishonour. To secure a provision for the 
woman who had so deeply injured her, and to plead 
with Emma's enraged husband for his own poor child, 
on whose innocent head he seemed disposed to wreak 
his vengeance for the mother's transgressions, were 
amongst the last worldly considerations (if such a 
name can belong to anything dictated by her hea- 
venly spirit) that occupied the mind of our departed 
saint. May the Almighty reward her Christian 
magnanimity by giving strength to, and midtiplying 
graces on her own sweet Una I whom you must come 
and see for yourself, as no pen can do her justice* 
You ask me if she misses her sweet mother, of whom 
she was so fond. I am sure it will be welcome to 
your pious confidence in Him that * heareth and 
answereth prayer ' to learn that, so fully has Mary's 
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petition that she might be present in her infant's 
dreams been granted, — that she does not. Oh I my 
dearest Helen I how mvch might Christians win from 
the tender compassions of their heavenly Father, if 
they would but cast aU their care upon the Lord, in 
simple child-like faith that He careth for them! 
Only a few days before her death, Mary explained 
to her darling babe that, in a very little while, she 
would not be able to see her in the day-time, but 
that she had asked God to let her be with her at 
fdght, and that she believed He would ; she therefore 
bade her be a good little girl all day, and then she 
hoped to be permitted to love and comfort her after 
she was in bed. Never was anything at once so 
unpretending, and yet so entirely depending upon the 
power of fulfilling this conditional promise, as the 
spirit in which she spoke. It was as if she had made 
a request to one who had never refused her anything, 
and whose compliance with her wishes was, con- 
sequently, as natural as her expression of them. 
I never gave a commission to my indulgent, generous 
husband, with less doubt or hesitation. And, ac- 
cording to the mother's faith has it been unto her 
child. It is quite evident that Una regularly enjoys 
her mother's society and love. Morning after morn- 
ing, she comes to us radiant with the holy and happy 
impressions left by her sleeping hours. She brings 
us messages of grateful and fond affection, and de- 
scribes her mother as 'quite, quite well again, and, 
oh| 80 pretty!' With such tender alleviation has 
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the Almighty deigned to temper her irreparable loss; 
and^ so complete to her young heart is the reality of 
this gracious nightly companionship, that she no 
longer merely consents to go to bed, but often asks, 
before her usual hour, if it will not soon be time to 
go see dear mamma. The intense interest Lord 
Welsford takes in his sister's orphan child is his best 
consolation for that beloved sister's absence from our 
circle. I think, dear Helen, that if you were here, 
you would own that, independently of our partiality 
— increased by her being lent us during our sepa- 
ration from our own children — Una was not only a 
most beautiful but singularly-gifted little creature. 
Not that we are beginning to teach her either tricks 
or letters, — her uncle being very anxious that her 
intelligence should not be precociously excited, — 
but, together with the sweetest disposition in the 
world, the child already shows a power of steady 
observation and of comprehending things around 
her, that is rare at any age, and that will make any 
future acquisition very easy to her. Two of her 
characteristics contrast curiously with the expect- 
ations excited by the delicacy and fragility of her 
form and constitution, and the poetry of her trans- 
parent countenance. She is, without exception, the 
most entirely fearless child I ever met with ; and, in 
regard to all animals, however fiercb and intractable 
with others, consciotisly and invariably their undis- 
puted queen and mistress. Do you remember, when 
you and I were in London together, our going with 
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my dear children to see the &mous animal-trainer, 
and our interesting conversation with him after the va- 
rious performances of the creatures he had conquered, 
and, apparently, inspired ? If I am to believe Norah 
and William the gardener, we may, in due time, 
learn his secret from our little Una. Certain it is, 
that, whereas she never tetzzes any living being, like 
children do in general, she has a power of attracting 
and governing all that come across her path, in a 
most remarkable manner. The other day, as I was 
rather nervous in stepping into the carriage, 'whilst 
Robert's new greys were most fearfully exhibiting 
their peculiaritieSy Una — who was just returning 
from her walk, and who, in summer, scarcely seems 
to touch the ground she treads on — sprang suddenly 
from Norah's side, and, to my equal surprise and 
horror, placedherselfimm^^fiia^^Zy before the prancing 
horses, saying, with a look and attitude of unques- 
tionable sovereignty, * Still then, — till I bid you 
move!' And, whether innocence and courage have 
really unusual influence over the animal creation, or 
that the Almighty took pity on the reckless but 
fragile babe; or, how it was, I cannot say; but this 
I actually saw^ that the high-spirited greys, who had 
been rearing in spite of our old experienced coach- 
man, stood as if spell-bound, the moment the child 
appeared and spoke to them, and afterwards went 
more steadily than I could have fancied possible. 
To be sure, they know Una, who often gives them 
bread; but still, it was extraordinary. Another 
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singularity in our darling is her evident pleasure in 
things to be counted. She will spend whole hours 
in looking at^ and apparently calculating, the number 
and combinations of the squares on the carpet or the 
figures on the paper of the room in which she is ; 
and her uncle is convinced that the forte of this very 
poetical*looking child will be not imagination but 
mathematics. Pray tell this to your Eric, and say, 
with my best love, that even, if none of my great 
boys are at home (I hope to have the two younger 
for a few weeks in the autumn), he must come and 
see his baby again, before she gets into Euclid, and 
whilst she is still satisfied with carpet geometry 
and finger arithmetic. Every one speaks well of 
your beautiful and noble child. May God make him 
a comfort to you, and enable you to find a sphere 
of usefulness for him near you I This day's post 
brought me a letter from my good Caroline, who was 
just safely landed at Calcutta. She writes in health 
and spirits, and says that her husband is as much in 
love with her as ever, and that she hopes to ac- 
company him whenever he must join his regiment- 
Alas I for the old date of each new letter I Oh I for 
our sweet Mary's faith, to trust all that may happen 
to our dear ones to their merciful Creator ; believing 
that He loves them infinitely better than we can do I 
"Thank you, dearest Helen, for your kind congra- 
tulations on the birth of my little Highland grand- 
daughter : she was graciously bestowed on our affec- 
tions the very day our beloved Mary was taken &om 
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US. She is to bear her name, and poor Frederick has 
ordered a magnificent christening present, in remem* 
hrance that his wife was to have been godmother. 
Catharine promises to write to you herself, as soon 
as her prudent and most affectionate mother-in-law 
will permit her to make the exertion. She is well 
cared for, and my chief duty, as it is my chief delight, 
is to minister to my husband; and, alas I such an 
undertaking as a journey to Scotland is not for his 
delicate health or scanty leisure I Should we all be 

spared, we may accomplish a meeting at C Castle, 

when we take Una to ^ the daughters' gallery.' It 
is Frederick's proposal, and it is such an immense 
consolation to him when he can persuade Lord Wels- 
ford to accept any token of his gratitude or aifection, 
and he makes it so evident that he feels the obligation 
to be on his side, that we can scarcely refuse his 
heartily offered hospitality. Poor fellow I his heart 
is what is called ' in the right place ; ' but he has 
not yet the religious principle that will sechre its 
remaining there, in spite of evil influence. I begin 
to agree with my dear husband, that men are, ffene^ 
rally^ less capable of self-government than women. 
How grateful should we be that our husbands are 
exceptions to so uncomfortable a rule I 

** I am glad to find you think well of our Bobert's 
intended. Every body but his father considers him 
rather too young to marry; but you know Lord 
Welsford's prejudice in favour of early weddings : he 
would make any sacrifice from his own income to 
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enable the young housekeepers in our family to start 
fair. Henry intends paying his respects to you in 
person^ before he goes to make acquaintance with his 
little niece, to whom he is to stand godfather. My 
boys, like your Eric, are all great baby-lovers ; and 
Henry, eepecially, is as much excited by the coming 
of this wee Highland lassie, as if there were not 
another child in the United Kingdom. ^ And grand- 
mamma herself?' I hear you ask. Truly, no wiser 
than her neighbours; and, at times, feeling very 
much like a poor fluttering hen, that has been set 
upon duck's eggs, and Ree« her cherished nurslings 
expatiating in an element beyond her reach and com- 
prehension, and calls after them in vain. Ah I those 
were happy days, when I had all my brood around 
me ; you and dear Mary and poor Frederick amongst 
the rest ; and when, in full cluck, I took you sight- 
seeing and bun-eating and whey-drinking, and you 
all came back to nestle beneath my wing, and we 
were as happy as the days were long, and the days 
were at the longest! But my frank will hold no 
more ; and God forbid, that, unmindful of the glo- 
rious hereafter that will reunite us all for ever, my 
pages should be closed with ungracious regrets for 
the removal of any former blessing. Bather let me, 
in heartfelt gratitude, acknowledge both what blest 
me then and what consoles me now. It is much, oh! 
undeservedly much ; and, in all sincerity, my dear 
young friend, can I number your affection and cor- 
respondence amongst my chief pleasures and conso- 
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lations. Pray, let me hear from you as often as jou 
have leisure and inclination. My children say that 
I am a good answerer in the epistolary department ; 
but I want the inspiration of kindly questions ; so 
please take the initiative into your own hands, and, 
above all, send me such full particulars of you and 
yours, as shall justify my long details concerning me 
and mine. Una, who has just crept up to me, sends 
a kiss to Eric and his mamma. My husband joins me 
In kind remembrances to yours as well as to yourself; 
and I am ever, dearest Helen, 

*' Your fondly attached 

"Jane Welsfobd. 

"P. S. On looking over yours, I find that I have not 
been so good an answerer as I boasted to be, and 
therefore add that Frederick admires his child even 
more than we do; but she is too much associated 
with the remembrance of her mother's wrongs to be 
purely pleasurable to him." 
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CHAP. XL 

A MYSTERIOUS GUEST AND A PENETRATING SERVANT. 

Amongst the numerous visitors, who, when Lord 
Welsford was at home, rendered leisure a misnomer 
for the hours unoccupied by the severer duties of his 
calling, there was one, who, to a cursory observer, 
would have appeared the least likely to come upon 
any important public business, or to command par- 
ticular attention. He was a plain, farmer-like look- 
ing man, with a slight hesitation in his speech, and 
that peculiar, if not ungraceful carriage, which a 
failing and uncertain eyesight always gives. There 
was likewise a something in the well-brushed but 
well-worn coat he wore, that was naturally sug- 
gestive of a thrifty wife at home ; and, frequently, 
an expression of care and harass on his honest coun- 
tenance when he asked to see the judge, might 
warrant the supposition that the serious question of 
domestic " wat/s and means " was eminently difficult 
and puzzling, and had brought him to the liberal 
Lord Welsford, not merely for counsel but assistance. 
That these straitened circumstances should but en- 
sure to him more immediate and respectful attention 
from the kindly owner of the mansion, would have 
been no matter of surprise to his dependants ; but 
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still, allowing for their master's delicate benevolence, 
their wonder might well have been excited by the 
very unusual deference shown, and the immunities 
granted to the embarrassed gentleman, far beyond 
anything accorded In regard to other guests; so 
much so, that whilst dukes or earls were considered 
no hindrance to the admittance of Mr. George^ an 
interview with the latter, always strictly private, 
was certain to exclude the admittance of any other 
visitor, let his rank or character be what it might. 
Indeed, a few months after his first visit, a small 
room at the extremity of an additional wing to the 
house, which was lighted by a sloping window in the 
roof, and originally intended for a bath-room, was 
arranged and set apart for his reception ; and here, 
Mr. George was always shown when other persons 
were with Lord Welsford, who, on receiving his 
card, immediately repaired to him; and here, more 
often, did Lord Welsford sit to wait for and receive 
him, when his orders to be denied to anybody else 
showed that he was expected. Also, from the time 
of these mysterious visits, a lad born and brought up 
in the country had been appointed to open the hall- 
door in the place of the servant^ i\^ho accompanied 
the family to town ; although, if the judge's object 
was to secure his favoured guest from observation, 
nothing could have been less wise than his selection. 
Dick Sharp was one of Lady Welsford's protigisy 
taken by her occasionally into the house, as a ^^ quick 
lad,"' and one, who, if well-trained, would make a 
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valuable servant. Now, it was one of Lady Welsr 
ford's experience-approved maxims, that the way to 
train ignorant and inefficient youngsters to be good 
and intelligent servants, was to enlighten them con* 
ceming the reasons and expediency of the various 
duties that were required of them, in situations and 
amongst objects so different from any which with they 
had been previously familiar. She endeavoured to teach 
them not only what was the best way of doing things, 
but why it was the best ; and thus, having learnt to 
work and learnt to think under his good lady, Dick 
Sharp, like most of Lady Welsford's scholars, had 
acquired a remarkable facility for ^^ putting thingss 
together^'* and would, in all probability, arrive at 
sundry definite conclusions concerning Mr» George, 
that would ever have remained at an immeasurable 
distance from the comprehensions of his fellow-ser- 
vants. Happily, his lady, whilst doing such full 
justice to the boy's really excellent abilities, as made 
him feel that any qualification to his perfection^ was 
not likely to be urged " out of pure spite and envy," 
had impressed him with the important truth, that 
unless a maris (Lady Welsford's admonition would 
have lost half its weight had she said a hcy^s) dis-^ 
cretion, kept pace with his discernment, the extra 
power of " putting things together," might get him- 
self and others into trouble ; whereas, penetrations^ 
such as she owned he hady joined to prudence, such 
as she hoped he would have, would make him a valu*« 
ikble person in her establishment, and fit him for stil^ 
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further a<)vancement in the world. Into these views 
of his benevolent patroness, Dick Sharp appeared 
Cordially to enter; and, respectfully^ though some- 
what quaintly, promised that his ears should be two 
to one against his tongue on all occasions ; but when 
the arrangements for the private receptions of Mr. 
George were under discussion, Lady Welsford could 
not suppress a fear that, even if the boy succeeded 
in maintaining verbal silence, the fact of the exist- 
ence of any secret he might discover would irre- 
sistibly transpire, through the look of unusual effort, 
or conscious dignity, that he would naturally assume 
as the possessor of so much " suppressed intelligence." 
This dilemma, like most others (happy woman I), she 
submitted to the patient hearing and candid consider- 
ation of her husband, who, acknowledging the reason- 
ableness of his good wife's apprehensions, immediately 
required the presence of Dick Sharp in the library, 
when the following dialogue ensued : 

Lord fF. Your lady has just been speaking to me 
about you, Dick, and I am happy to say, that she 
gives you a very good character ; so much so, that I 
have some thoughts of giving you regular employ- 
ment in the house, and even of entrusting you with 
an office which is of no small importance in my esta- 
blishment. 

Dick (reverentially tdldng himself hy the forelock^ 
as significant of what he would do to old Time when 
he got hold of him). My lady is very good^ my lord; 
lUid it will be my greatest pride, as it is my bounden 
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daty^ to do everything to give your lordship every 
satisfaction. 

Lard W. You write a fair hand, your lady tells 
me, and can read different handwritings without 
hesitation. 

IHck {Mb face glowing with the prospect of being 
certainly appointed private secretary). I have taken 
pains, my lord, and have a good deal of practice at 
odd times, when my fellow-servants, who have not 
had the advantages of going to my lady's school, get 
me to read or write their letters. And, if I may 
be so bold as to offer an opinion, my lord, I should 
say, that anybody who could manage to get through 
that correspondence, would find any other very easy 
by comparison. 

Lord W, {considerably amused, but maintaining his 
gravity). It is very likely he would ; but unless you 
have, as I hope you have, gained much wisdom and 
honourable principle, as well as some little learning 
in your lady's school, many masters might think this 
rather a disadvantage. Thank God, however, I have 
hitherto been blest with honest and conscientious 
servants ; persons whom I consider with respect, and 
treat with confidence; and I should be very unwilling 
to believe that your having been carefully instructed 
in the Word of God, especially in those passages 
which, by the Almighty's grace, can make a man of 
honour and a gentleman of the humblest individual 
who reverences and practises them ; I should be very 
unwilling ta believe, Dick, that you should, on that 
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account, be less likely to feel a letter, whether sealed 
or open, a sacred thing, not to be approached by idle 
curiosity, than one of your companions, who have 
not been so kindly and carefully educated as you 
have. 

Dick (with a countenance expressive of very mingled 
feelings). Please, my lord, I never did read a letter 
that was not shown me; but, I have made free to 
peep into your lordship's boohs, of a morning, when I 
haye been dusting and tidying, and such like; but 
your lordship may trust me I won't do that again, 
if only I had a few books lent me, that I might read 
in summer, before the servants were up, just to keep 
me honourably off the others. And I promise, my 
lord, that I would cover them, and never touch them 
without clean hands and a thankful heart; and I never 
wet my fingers to turn over the leaves as some do ; aod» 
if your lordship would but trust me in this matter, I 
should get learning and wisdom to be useful in many 
ways, and it should all be at your lordship's service. 
But as to spying and prying into any private writing, 
or anything that was not just printed for the public 
— I should scorn such a thing. 

Lord W. Well, Dick, to keep you honourably off 
the inside of my books, generally, when you should 
be dusting the outside, I will lend you a volume or 
two. What is it you have particularly set your 
heart upon ? 

Dick. Just what your lordship seems to Uke the 
next best to the Bible, and reads bits of to my lady^ 
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fb I am coming in with things, and all I can 6yer do 
to get out of the room again. Just the book, my 
lord, where there's the ghost of Hamlet's father. It 
is not in human nature, my lord, to hear tell over- 
night that such a thing is expected, and not peep into 
the book the next morning to see if it really came. 
If your lordship will but lend me that book, I'll be 
everlastingly obliged to you. 

Lord W. Eetch it to me, Dick, and open it at the 
scene where the ghost appears. I see you know the 
place. Come, now, as it happens, this is very much 
to the purpose, in regard to the discretion required 
of those in possession of a secret, or a trust of im- 
portance, whether it relate to a ghost or not. {Lord 
W* reads the passage in which Hamlet recommends 
entire concealment of what his friends had seen with 
him, or might notice in him, ending with^ — 

** H«re, as before, never, so help you mercy ! 
How strange or odd soever I bear myself. 
That yon, at such times seemg me, never shall 
With aims encumbered thus, or this head shake. 
Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 
As * Well, weB, we knoio;* or, * We could, an if we 
Would;* or,* If we list to speak;* or, ' TTiere be, an 
If they might ;'-- 

Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 
That you know ought of me : — This not to do, swear, 
So grace and mercy at your most need help you !"} 

Now, Dick, I am not going to sham mad, as Ham** 
let was, and am in no expectation of a ghost, or any 
awful event of any sort ; but I have many visitors^ 
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who come to me on business of importance — persons 
whose time is precious, and who might not like to 
meet each other, nor to have their visits talked about; 
and thus, the attending to the door, which is such 
a very simple service in some houses, requires more 
than ordinary discretion and intelligence in mine. 
As to intelligence, Dick, I believe I might pretty well 
reckon upon that^ if only your modesty and discretion 
will join company to make it available. But at your 
time of life tbete is great danger of your thinking 
80 much of the faculties you have, and being so much 
tempted to make a display of your superior sagacity, 
that your intelligence itself may be rather a hindrance 
than a help in the situation I intended for you. 
Curiosity is so natural at your age, and the disposition 
to find out a history and a mystery in all that comes in 
your way is so strong, that, even if you can control 
yourself sufficiently not to talk about your various 
suppositions in regard to my different guests, you 
will> in all probability, put on such an important look, 
and give yourself such consequential airs, that you 
would draw attention to the very persons who desire 
to visit me unnoticed ; and consequently be of no 
use to me in the world. 

Dick (in all good faith). But I do wish to be of 
Use to you, my lord ; and have double reason for it, 
now that you are treating me more like a friend than 
a servant, in trusting me with the ghost of Hamlet's 
father. And, if so be that it may be any assistance 
in my new situation, I can promise your lordship 
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that the cleverer I feel^ the stupider I'll look; or, 
what will be better, and more after my ladj's valuable 
instructions, I will be so occupied in doing mj duty^ 
and in trying to add to my one talent of intelligence 
the other talent of discretion, that I shall not have 
time to look conceited: and, please God, (I hope 
your lordship does not think it quite impossible), 
although I am but a little fellow — as the servants 
are always twitting me about my being so short of 
stature — I may be great in mind, if not in body; 
and, may be, turn out a useful individual in your 
lordship's family, and, in my humble way, an advan- 
tage to my country and my generation. 

Lord W. (icith all due solemnity), I see nothing 
against this, Dick, but the danger of your thinking 
too highly of yourself, and consequently too little of 
what you might learn from others. However, I am 
disposed to try you, notwithstanding; and as it is 
quite impossible but that what your lady calls "sup- 
pressed intelligence " must come out somewhere with 
a boy of your age and disposition, I am not without 
hopes that, if you have the spiritual grace and moral 
courage to prevent your sagacious suppositions from 
puffing you unnaturally up and swelling you out the 
wrong way — I am not without hopes, Dick, but that 
you may actually growy and be looked up to by your 
fellow-servants after all. But, seriously, my lad, even 
if you are to remain a little man, as I am myself, you 
may so conduct yourself as to be morally respected 
and looked up to, in the highest sense of the words^ 
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by the greatest ae well as the least of your companions ; 
but then, instead of the tawdry ^livery of self-estima- 
tion, you must " be clothed with humility." If you 
can serve yourself and me in this matter, I shall have 
pleasure in trusting you ; and, as a proof of my satis- 
faction, I will, on your next birthday, let you have 
a Shakspeare of your own, and write your name in it. 
The best of all books I know your lady gave you : 
let nothing tempt you to neglect that 

Dick {ioith heartfelt warmth). Nothing upon 
earth, my lord; my Bible shall teach me how to 
thank your lordship for all your goodness; and, in 
proportion as I shall be taken up with the kings and 
princes in Shakspeare, and thinking (but only at 
proper times, my lord) of the ghost of Hamlet's 
father, I shall not trouble myself about your lord- 
ship's visitors, but just to let them in, deliver their 
messages, and show them out again. 

Lord W, Very well; now take this volume to 
your room, to study only in your leisure moments. 
Come to me to-morrow morning for particular in- 
structions; wrap your clothing of humility around 
you, and go quietly to the butler to know what he 
can give you to do in the meanwhile. The more 
zealously, willingly ^ and modestly you do his bidding, 
the better you wOl perform mine. 

{Exit Dicky with lowest bows and best intentions.) 
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CHAP. xn. 

LADT UNA SECURES A NEW FRIEND AT COURT ; AND HER 
UNCLE IS CAUGHT NAPPING. — SECRET CAUSES OF pPEN 
. INCONSIDERATION. 

Whatever increase of discretion Dick Sharp un- 
questional\ly derived from Lord Welsford's counsel 
and condescension, and whatever salutary interest he 
took in the ghost of Hamlet's father, his intelligence 
could not remain altogether inactive in regard to the 
quality and business of the different callers he ad- 
mitted; but having, fortunately, perceived that it 
was precisely the most distinguished who gave them* 
selves the fewest airs, and that anything like external 
self-conceit was as decidedly low and vulgar, as the 
internal feeling was contrary to all that Christianity 
should teach or Christians practise, he bore his new 
honours meekly, kept his surmises to himself in look 
as well as in word, And, as the judge had laughingly 
foretold, the boy actually grew^ His lordship was sa- 
tisfied and his lady was delighted, and Dick himself 
was innocently and unostentatiously amused by his 
unusual talent for *^ putting things together." 

The most interesting subject for this his favourite 
mental recreation was Mr. George; and the singu* 
larities that he put together concerning him were the 
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-following: — First, Dick noticed that Lord "Welsfbrd, 

whilst receiving his plain-looking guest with the 

greatest respect, never asked him to sit down; but 

that Mr. George always begged the judge to be 

seated, he himself taking the seat beside him as a 

matter of course ; or as if he were the lord at home* 

Again, it had struck Master Dick, that, no sooner 

was the half-blind gentleman safely in presence of 

his master, than his whole manner and bearing seemed 

to change; he not unfrequently stood whilst Lord 

Welsford was giving directions concerning other 

guests — never without turning to his visitor for his 

sanction or appro v^ — and, as he did so, there was 

^an air of habitual authority and simple dignity about 

him, strongly contrasting with the hurried and hesi* 

tating manner in which he sometunes inquired if 

Lord Welsford was disengaged, or the uncertain step 

with which he crossed the hall, when he learned he 

was expected. But, more than this, Dick Sharp had 

several times seen Mr. George's horse and groom, 

although these always remained at some distance 

from the house and village, and once he had met 

Mr. George on horseback, and the animal bore him 

proudly, and his rider sat the noble steed with ease 

and grace, and the groom followed at a very respectful 

distance, though with a look of careful responsibility 

and consequence, as if in possession of an office of 

equal importance to that conferred on Dick himself; 

and when Dick had cautiously and candidly put all 

tbese things together, and remembered a glimpse he 
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had got of a generally covered picture in the new 
library, he came to the glorious conduBion, that 
the plain-looking individual, who would have been 
plain Mr. George to the simplicity of hit« fellow- 
servants, was, to his greater penetration, but also to 
the honour and fidelity in which Lord Welsford had 
confided, no less a personage than *^ King George 
upon his throne;'* although, for greater facility in 
his country peregrinations, as well as to avoid the 
recognition of Lord Welsford's other visitors, he 
had considerately and condescendingly left his throne 
behind, him. Nor was Dick Sharp mistaken, — it 
was '^the good old King" himself, who, harassed and 
tormented on every side by the violence and intrigues 
of party politics, and, already conscious of the me- 
nacing and thickening clouds that were to darken 
his remaining life, sought from the acute but dis- 
interested lawyer and the Christian many the counsel 
and the sympathy he could not find or dared not 
trust in other quarters, but which he especially 
required. 

It chanced one morning, when Mr. George was 
not expected, that both Lord Welsford and his little 
niece, suffering considerably from one of those keen 
and searching winds which make one look forward 
to closed shutters and drawn curtains as the only 
chance of refuge from their continual intrusion, 
had made their escape into the small, sheltered, sky- 
lighted closet consecrated to the monarch's confi- 
dential visits, and which was less exposed to this 
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particular wind than any other apartment in the 
house. Lord Welsford, notwithstanding a good deal 
of disqualifying indisposition^ had been much occu- 
pied, and up late the night preceding; and, as he 
said, was fit for nothing but ftursing his little favou- 
rite, whilst the latter, as usual in such inclement 
weather, was fit for nothing but to be nursed. Ac- 
cordingly, no sooner were uncle and niece settled 
to their appropriate avocations, than Una fell fast 
asleep beneath the luxurious cashmere that enveloped 
her; and Lord Welsford, interpreting the howling of 
the wind to signify that " rest is occasionally a most 
profitable investment," and feeling exceedingly un- 
willing to disturb either himself or his companion by 
attempting any occupation, speedily followed her 
example. 

Things being in this position, and this position of 
things being known to Dick Sharp, to whose discreet 
intelligence all pertaining to the " blue chamber " of 
the establishment was entrusted, it was no small 
trial to his resources and his self-possession, when 
Mr. George's peculiar ring at the hall-door sum- 
moned his immediate attendance. The various ex- 
pedients that rushed through the boy's excited brain 
in his progress from the butler's pantry to the pre- 
sence of his sovereign, might form no inappropriate 
illustration of the celerity of thought of which the 
human mind is capable. Like every other member 
of Lord Welsford's family. Lady Una's health and 
comfort appeared to him of greater importance than 
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almost any other consideration in the world ; then^ toa^ 
the boy really loved his master^ — appreciated the 
fatigues and anxieties to which he was exposed, — and 
had been so thankful to see him in the enjoyment of 
the repose he evidently* needed exceedingly, that he 
felt it would be like shortening his fragile existence 
to disturb it. But for these considerations, he would 
have apprised Lord Welsford of the peculiar ring, 
and then have opened the door, but these were 
stronger with him than royal dignity itself; and 
" faith," thought Dick, " if King George is the kind- 
hearted man I take him for, he would be the last 
person to wake either my lord or Lady Una, so I'll 
just tell him the honest truth, — as, indeed, my lady 
says that is the best resource when folks can't tell 
what is to be said, — and show him in quietly to 
watch or wake them as he pleases." Accordingly, 
Dick explained to Mr. George what was the situation 
of the parties, and was extremely interested to find, 
that, after a moment's hesitation, Mr. George re- 
quested to be admitted notwithstanding^ kindly an- 
swering Dick's zealous '^'tis much work and little 
rest my lord gets at any time," with an assurance, 
that he would not disturb him for anything, but 
would watch and wait until his nap was ended* 
Thus reassured, Dick softly led the way, and the 
King as softly followed, and, seating himself noise- 
lessly, nearly opposite the slumbering group, he gave 
an approving nod to his conductor, who immediately 
departed. 
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^* 'Ti8 but a part we see, and not the whole," 
observes the poet, in explanation of our imperfect 
judgment in regard to matters indisputably beyond 
the range of our limited capacity ; but, every now 
and then, we are startled to discover how natural 
it is to man to take a partial and, consequently, an 
imperfect, view of every object, even of that which 
is most patent to his observation, and most con- 
genial to his comprehension. Yes, even in respect 
to our own kind, to beings of like passions and in- 
firmities as ourselves, the part we chiefly see in their 
character, constitution, or conduct, the qualities con- 
stantly before us, make us forgetful, or at least 
unmindful, of what else constitutes the individuals, 
although our own personal feelings and require- 
ments might enable us to enter into and consider 
theirs. To this prevailing infirmity, this moral 
** one-sidedness," may be traced almost all the 
harshness, thoughtlessness, or unkindness in the 
world. This it is that makes the master unreason- 
able to his servant, the pedagogue hard upon his 
scholar, the father severe to his young children, the 
children disobedient to their parents ; this it is that 
allows the sovereign to sit at ease, whilst lords and 
ladies stand around in weariness and pain ; and this 
it was that actually caused a feeling of astonishment 
in the mind of good old George III. as he realised 
the fact that the ever vigilant, observing, penetrating, 
and indefatigable judge could positively sleep like 
other men. 
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And yet scarcely like other men," thought the 
monarch, as, instead of the care-worn, thoughtful 
look of the harassed listener to difficult or doubtful 
questions, or the stem resolve confronting yacll- 
lating policy, he recognised, in the relaxed brow 
and peaceful smile, and the entire repose of the 
whole attitude, rather the expression he had often 
watched and always loved in the infant slumberers of 
his own royal nurseries. The light, as it entered 
from above, was favourable to the king's imperfect 
vision ; he bent forward, then softly rose and stood 
yet nearer to gaze with sight and soul upon the 
unexpected and unwonted spectacle of subjects 
heedless of his vicinity, and a statesman guiltless of 
intrigue and void of care. He was thus standing 
in kindly contemplation, when the gardener's roller 
passed without: little Una started at the grating 
sound from underneath her cashmere, and Lord 
Welsford, instinctively replying to this movement 
of his sleeping darling, pressed her more closely in 
his arms, and woke. 

There are very few persons who, in the general 
way, could so immediately collect, or calmly use 
their waking faculties, at the moment of sleep's 
departure, as Lord Welsford; but, on the present 
occasion, it was with no small surprise and with 
unusual embarrassment that he recognised his sove*- 
reign's well-known but little expected presence, and 
struggled between the wish to rise and greet him, 
and his fear of disturbing the infant on his lap. 
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The good King, who had anticipated this dilemma, 
instantaneously reassured his faithful servant; and 
whispered eagerly, as, with his hand on the judge's 
shoulder, he took his seat beside him, — 

•* Still, still ! donH move ; wouldn't wake her for 
the world I No, no, no apology, — all my own fault ; 
your boy offered to announce me ; but, for once, the 
weak, short-sighted king, as you know they call me, 
Welsford, was willing to accomplish what so many 
of his sagacious advisers have always attempted in 
▼ain — to catch my Lord Judge napping I Heigh ! my 
good fiiend," the King continued archly ; and, evi- 
dently, excited by his small adventure to a tem- 
porary oblivion of the important business upon which 
he came, he chatted on familiarly, exercising his royal 
privilege of directing and engrossing the ccmversa- 
tion, but still mindful, in his softened tone, of the 
little invalid, whom, with his natural partiality for 
children, he was curious to see. 

** Just one peep — won't touch, only look, if you 
will open your bundle of love there," said the 
sovereign ; and her uncle, nothing loth to show his 
treasure, and gratified by the pretty, though homely 
expression of his visitor, softly folded back the shawl 
that covered her, and then turned triumphantly to 
watch the impression that her beauty made. 

The King bent closely over, and peered into the 
iiny face, examining the fine, delicate features of the 
child, and the transparent purity of her sleep-tinted 
complexion, as if he had been admiring and poring 
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over some rich and valuable gem. For some mo- 
ments he stood thus absorbed ; then, gently replacing 
the cashmere, he said, as he resumed his seat, '^ The 
very prettiest little creature that ever was seen! 
Almost as pretty as my Emily ! Prettier than the 
prettiest 1 I wonder what Dr. Johnson would say to 
such a speech ; rather more paternal than gram- 
matical, doubtless ; but you remember Emily, Lord 
Welsford, when she was about that age.** 

'* No one could forget the Princess Amelia's beauty 
and amiability, nor your Majesty's indulgent love to 
your young children^ who had ever been admitted to 
the privilege of an introduction to the royal nursery. 
Of all the many tokens of friendship with which your 
Majesty has honoured me, that has ever been the 
most precious in my remembrance." 

A marked though unconsciously-laid emphasis on 
the words " young children," might have recalled to 
the monarch's recollection how often Lord Welsford'a 
faithfulness had not approved of sundry measures 
affecting the happiness of the royal family as they 
grew older ; but the King heeded it not, and answered 
cordially, — 

** Only your due, only your due, my lord ! nothing 
but justice to the man who, in his unostentatious 
character of private privy councillor, knew best what 
cares beset a throne, to show him where only those 
cares could be laid aside. I tell you, my good friend, 
the queen's nursery was my fairy land ; and well for 
me that it was so long open as it was. It has never 
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been quite right here," cried he, With a sad, agitated 
look, as he slightly touched his forehead, — " never 
quite right in brain, nor light at heart, since I have 
grown-up sons and daughters, and not a baby left." 

The King had somewhat raised his voice in speak- 
ing, and turned anxiously towards the child. ^^ Beg 
pardon, beg pardon," said he, in his lower tones: 
" would not wake her for the world, not for the 
world I " 

** Una will scarcely wake now, unless the sun 
comes round," returned the judge, glancing towards 
the skylight ; " nor will your Majesty's usual voice 
disturb her ; but I had better carry her to her nurse ; 
we shall be more at liberty without her : " and he 
prepared to move. 

But the King objected. " More at liberty 1 not 
a bit, not a bit I I want to see her when she wakes ; 
and, in the mean time, her sleeping sweetly there 
gives me a feeling of rest such as I have not had this 
twelvemonth. I shall be all the more fit for busi- 
ness afterwards, if I have the opportunity of for- 
getting it for a few moments. • All work and no 
play,' is too much for any body. Even my inde- 
fatigable Pitt rebels occasionally* By the way, do 
you remember the morning that I sent for him, and 
that you went for him, and many others sent or went, 
and his servants and Lady Hester Stanhope declared 
he was not at home, and nobody could or would tell 
us where he was ? " 

" Well do I remember that morning," replied 

I3 
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Lord Welsford. <' I hunted for lum high and low 
in every office in Westminster, and afterwards waited 
two hours for him at Wimbledon, in expectation of 
his return. At such a time, I felt assured nothing 
but business could engage him ; but what that busi- 
ness was, or where it was transacted on that ^j, I 
never yet discovered." 

" Nor I, till the other week,'^ said the King, 
chuckling with unfeigned amusement at the story he 
was about to tell ; " and but for female treachery, 
I should not know it now; but a friend of Lady 
Hester's told it to a friend of hers, and that Ariend 
told it to the Princess Elizabeth, and the Princess 
Elizabeth told it to me, and I, wishing it to go no 
further, tell it now to you. That same evening, 
Lady Hester and her friend were sitting in the very 
library in which you had, probably, vainly waited in 
the morning, and were wondering what could have 
taken Mr. Pitt from home without his leaving word 
where he was to be found if sent for, or what could 
have become of him, when a long, audible stretch — 
as of some one who had rested his rest thoroughly 
out — appeared to rise up from the floor of the apart- 
ment The ladies turned in the direction of the 
sound : there was a large high sofa standing in the 
recess of the bay window ; but no one was to be 
seen. Again the stretch was heard ; and, at the 
same moment, as Lady Hester rose to examine the 
comer whence it proceeded, her friend exclaimed, 
' Oh, Lady Hester ! surely that's your uncle's leg ! ' 
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* And arm^ replied a well-known voice ; and, creep- 
ing from underneath the sofa-cover, and holding up 
the last volume of Miss Burney's last new novel, in 
triumph, in his hand — forth issue the remaining mem- 
bers of my conscientious Premier, who confessed that, 
having begun the story over his breakfast, and being 
seized with an irrepressible desire to enjoy, for once, 
the unwonted privilege of a day for his own pleasure 
and devices, he had, at the first peal at the door-bell, 
ensconced himself behind the sheltering sofa, and, on 
your entrance, my good lord, had actually crept be- 
neath. And there, behind or underneath that sofa, and 
in despite of search or message, had he remained the 
greater part of the day, until, having finished his 
book, and perceiving that the ladies had taken pos- 
session of the library for the evening, he was forced 
to brave their presence, and to trust to their discre- 
tion, which lasted for some time at any rate, but 
yielded to the temptation of amusing the Princess 
ElizabetL" 

The King, who had heard the story from one of 
the most accomplished of his family, told it with un- 
usual grace and spirit ; his auditor enjoyed it vastly ; 
and, not until the time-piece on the chimney uncere- 
moniously reminded the monarch of the passed and 
passing hour, did he remember the business upon 
which he came, and force himself to enter on a diffi- 
cult and disagreeable subject This required the 
greater resolution, as it was one concerning which 

the judge was likely to offer more objections than 
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encouragement ; but, as others, who might have op- 
posed him less, would not advise so well, the King 
ventured nevertheless, although with evident un- 
willingness and with a frequently recurring diversion 
in favour of the little child. And truly, it was a 
pretty sight to see, how, in the midst of hard, heart- 
less questions of cold worldly policy, forced upon the 
sovereign by the intricate circumstances and jarring 
interests of the times, the kindly instincts of the 
man and of \\xq father continually attracted his heart 
and hand towards the slumbering infant; so that, 
ever and anon, as sequel to some sentence affecting 
the weal or woe of more than his three kingdoms, he 
would gently raise the shawl for a glimpse of her 
sweet face, and then, with a playfuUy^whispered 
" cover her up, cover her up again," and a touch of 
hushing tenderness to correspond with such paternal 
care — sighing, he would replace the cashmere, and 
resume the business and torment of his life* 

The most urgent portion of his communings had 
been made, when the sun, having gradually in- 
creased in power and brightness, came round in his 
appointed " race," and poured his noon-tide radiance 
full into the room, and just above our little heroine. 
As her uncle had predicted, the child immediately 
awoke ; and raising her arms beneath her covering, 
and holding it over her pretty head, so as to enable 
her to look about her, but without throwing it aside, 
she fixed her earnest and inquiring gaze upon the 
stranger ; then, letting fall the canopy that shaded 
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her 80 gracefully, she stretched out her arms towards 
the King, and put up her mouth to kiss him. 

" Nay, this is gracious," said the paternal monarch, 
as he heartily accepted the proffered salutation, and 
took her on his knee. " This is gracious, indeed. 
Why ! who do you think I am, my pretty maiden ? 
You surely cannot know me ? " 

" Yes I doy^ replied the child, with an arch look 
and a very significant elongation of the monosyllable 
do, intended to convey to the listener a high opinion 
of her own sagacity : ^* I know who you are, quite^ 
quite well." Then, with a succession of emphatic 
nods, with which children at her age not unfre- 
quently mark or assist the effort of recalling such 
expressions of their elders as are familiar to their 
eavy but partly mysterious to their understanding ^ 
she added, ," You are the good, honest, well-inten-^ 
tionedy conscientious , religious king that hangs up in 
the new library ; and uncle loves you dearly, dearly, 
and so do I*" After which avowal of attachment 
on the part of the young lady, she put her arms 
about her sovereign's neck, and bestowed upon the 
object of her favour a series of baby tokens of her 
preference, in perfect keeping with her declara.tion. 

And never was homage so grateful or so welcome, 
or more cordially acknowledged and received. That 
Lord Welsford was his attached friend as well as 
faithful servant^ one upon whom he might depend, 
though all beside should rise against him — had long 
been the full conviction of his sovereign ; but this art- 
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less and unpremeditated testimony to the estimation 
in which he was habitually held in the family of the 
good judge, took him by surprise, and deeply touched 
and gratified him. Whilst little Una fondly stroked 
his cheek, he sought and pressed the hand of the 
man who *^ loved him dearly ; " and, as he did 80» 
the tears that came into his eyes gladdened and re- 
lieved his heart. 

'* But now," said the King, accustomed to look 
at '^ le revers de la medaille^ whenever its best side 
was stamped with peculiar felicity, ^^ I fancy, my 
dear lord, that, unless your young lady here is very 
much more discreet than any baby prattler in my 
memory, Mr, George can never come again. Even 
with all the discipline of etiquette around them, no 
tongues in my nurseries would have kept such a dis- 
covery secret ; and I very much questi(mif, amongst 
all the infallible resources of all the opposition, any 
measure could be suggested to prevent ^ the King in 
the new library^ from being recognised throughout 
the neighbourhood ; and yet my private visits would 
suit me infinitely better ; but our little fury queen 
here can hardly be imposed upon I " 

'* I think we may find a resource, Sire, although 
not of the opposition," replied Lord Welsford. " Our 
little fairy queen is not altogether ignorant of the 
pains and penalties of popularity in her own small 
person ; and thus I think I can enlist her sympathies 
in your Majesty's favour 1 " 

" How, how ? " said the King ; " let me hear, let 
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me hear : 'tis better trust than trick her, or anybody 
else ; but how do you mean to manage ? " 

The judge answered by at once turning to his 
little niece, saying to her, " Una, do you know 
why, when you are not well and must not stay out 
long, nurse never takes you through the village ? ^ 

" Oh yes 1 " replied the child ; " because the people 
would come and talk to me ; and, when I am not 
well, I should be tired ; and, when it is cold, staying 
out would make me ill." 

" And yet the people in the village love you, and 
you love them, though sometimes you would rather 
not let them know you are out, but would rather 
get home quietly? " 

** Oh yes 1 " said Una ; " it is becatise they love 
me that they would wish to stop me, and because I 
love them that I don't wish them to see me when I 
cannot stop." 

** Well then," said her uncle, " I think you can 
understand how it is that when the King wants to 
see me, and does not wish to be stopped, he would 
rather come quietly, and not let people know that he 
was here, for a ffreat many more people know and 
love the King than you or I ever saw ; and, if they 
knew that he was coming here, they would run out 
to look at him, and he would have to bow and speak 
to them, and would be so tired, and perhaps not be 
able to come and see me any more." 

" Not see us any more ? " exclaimed Una, as if 
that would be a mutual disappointment. 
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** Not see us any more," repeated the judge^ 
shaking his head impressivelj. *^ Never come and 
see Una again, if she goes and tells any one that it 
is the King, that hangs up in the new library, that 
comes into this little room. But if you call him 
Mr. George, as he sometimes calls himself, then the 
people won't know that it is the King that comes, 
and then he can come and see me without being 
stopped or getting very tired. Do you think you 
can understand and remember this ? " 

" Yes uncle," answered Una, steadfastly ; " the 
people that love Mr, George {you know who I mean) 
shall not stop and tire him. When he is strong and 
well, he will go and speak to them ; but he shall tell 
them who he is himself; only then, he must come 
and see us^ you know, you and me, very often ? " 

** Ah, Welsford ! if all concessions were as easyP^ 
said the King; and, promising to come again very 
shortly, if Una would not talk about him, and un- 
willingly tearing himself away, he was let out by the 
conscious Dick, whom he honoured by a courteous 
" All right, all right, my lad ; no harm done." He 
was soon on his way home. 

The public business that had brought the monarch 
to the judge was well-nigh as perplexing as before 
his visit ; but his private feelings had been soothed 
and gratified. Once more, in sweet association with 
Lady Una's gentle image, his own young children 
clustered and clung around him, and led him for a 
moment back to fairy land. True it is, indeed, that 
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many still-unconquered doubts and difficulties would 
reassert their claims to his attention, and continually 
cause the thoughtful rider and his well-trained sym- 
pathetic steed to slacken in their course ; and, for a 
considerable space, to move on " heavily, heavily." 
But again, the rosy dawn of childhood's " love and 
truth unfeigned " would rise upon his memory and 
scatter the brown study that could not now entirely 
engross him : an unconscious movement of the rein 
communicated this change of feeling to his dumb 
companion, and on they went, *' cheerily, cheerily ! " 
whilst the horse evidently considered that his royal 
master was paying him an especial compliment, as 
often as he musingly and admiringly ejaculated, 
** The very prettiest little creature that ever yet was 
seen, -r- almost as pretty as my Emily ! " 
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CHAR XIII. 

LADY TTNA^ STEP-MOTHER, AS DESCRIBED IN A LETTER 
FROM LADY WELSFORD TO MRS. ERIC MORTON. 

« Selwyn Hall, May 3rd, 17-^ 

"Dearest Helen, 
** The trial is past, the dreaded visit over, and 
Lord Welsford and I are again left with our 
adopted darling, to acknowledge that, even as 
our sainted Mary's successor, Frederick's present 
wife is worthy of our highest affection and esteem. 
O yes ! she is as good and true as she is fair and 
noble. Pure, warm, Teutonic blood flows in her 
cheeks and in her heart ; her soft, clear eyes beam 
with love and with intelligence, and her voice is 
music and consolation. She is the very woman, 
perhaps the only woman, fitted to guard, and guide, 
and save, without governing or debasing, the man 
to whom she is allied. If you could but have heard 
how sweetly she entered into, whilst deprecating the 
feelings her position might excite in us! how heartily 
and humbly she dwelt on the virtues of her prede- 
cessor ! and then how maternally she hung over the 
orphan she has left, and how tenderly she placed her 
own infant by her side, and covered both with her 
fair, gentle arms and pious blessings I O yes I Lady 
C is a sweet and glorious creature ; and, should 
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Heaven deprive Una of oar care, she would find in 
her a mother's tenderest love. Truly the Almighty 
is most merciful towards us, for most entirely are 
Mary's unselfish petitions for her husband's welfare 
^answered I With health and energy equal to all the 

demands made on her. Lady C has that feminine 

gentleness and self-possession which constitute a 
woman's attractions as well as her power in do- 
mestic life. No one yields in minor points more 
readily, or naturally, than she does. It is evident 
that her duty and love to her Creator can dUme 
exceed or limit her love and sacrifices for the creature ; 
but as this righteous boundary is impassable in her 
own mind, the most wilful learn also to respect it, 
and refrain from asking what she would never grant. 

I remember that, at the time of our beloved 

Mary's trials, several of her friends used to say, that 
Frederick was one of those men who should have had a 
manaffiTiff wife, one who would hold the reins under the 
table, — that our guileless darling was too straightfor- 
ward for him. But Lady C is equally straight- 
forward, equally incapable of manoeuvring in any way. 
True, she can amuse and interest, — she knows when 
to keep silence, or will watch her best opportunity for 
speaking ; but then, when good is to be done or evil 
avoided, it is a simple appeal to her husband's love, 
or an unexceptionable claim on his justice, that she 
urges ; and even if love and justice were not there 
before she spoke, the sweet good faith she has in 
their existence would create them. The true and 
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only secret of woman's ameliorating influence is hers, 
— all connected with her feel that tJie character of 
those she loves is more precious to her than their 
persons, their virttie dearer than their affection ; and 
subject of praise and gratitude it is that poor Frede- 
rick, with his impulsive nature, has interested such a 
heart in his well-being. Her infant son is a fine 
but very restless child, and will require all his 
mother's patient wisdom and forbearance. I wish 
you could see Una with him ; baby as she herself is, 
she has a power over such children that is quite 
astonishing. She hushes him to sleep when no one 
else can ; and, curiously enough, still retains, in her 
impromptu lullabies, those melodious, but to us, un- 
meaning vocalisations which preceded her first Eng- 
lish, and which Norah declares belong to the fairies' 
language. If you remember, your Eric was the only 
one who could imitate these sounds, though we all 
thought them pretty. However, it is only when she 
thinks herself unnoticed that Una now uses the 
fairies' language. Her sweet step-mother was 
sadly loth to part from her ; but feels that she is 
better in our warm and quiet house, excepting in 
the height of summer. Before that. I hope to see 
you, and, in the mean while, you will have general 
news of us from others ; but my opinion of Lady 

C 1 knew you would long to have direct. Bead 

and rejoice in it, dearest Helen, and believe in the 
affectionate attachment of, yours, most faithfully, 

** Jane Welsford." 
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CHAP. XIV. 

XADY UNA LOSES AN EAGLE, AND THE JUDGE DISCOYEBS 
WHY SHE CANNOT FLT AT ALL TIMES. 

Every one familiar with the in-door perambulations 
of little people, must have observed their peculiar 
manner of coming down stairs, which they elTect by 
advancing the same foot, and slipping the other to 
meet it, instead of first stepping forward with the 
right and then with the left, as they learn to do 
when their balance is more certain. The celerity 
with which they manage to descend in this their 
own peculiar fashion is equally remarkable ; and, 
perhaps, few sounds in a house are more grateful to 
parental ears, or call forth more appellations of love 
and sympathy, than this same eager slithering of tiny 
feet, which brings the young and helpless to the 
presence of their natural protectors. Long before 
the door is opened, a smile of greeting overspreads 
the countenances of their expecting seniors ; whilst 
** pretty dears 1^^ ^^ poor little things I ^' — and such like 
accompanying ejaculations, from the source of tender 
pity which the Almighty implants in human bosoms, 
to give them some faint idea of His own indulgent 
love to the frail creatures He has made, — rise fondly 
to their lips^ as earnests of all the patient kindness 
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ivhich the best children will require, nor the worst 
shall ask in vain. 

One bright and sunnj day, in Autumn, and at a 
much earlier hour than Una was generally awake, 
this peculiar slithering down stairs was distinguish- 
able all over the house. The going up again, and 
moving across the landing-places, being accomplished 
upon other principles, was, indeed, not heard but 
implied, as a necessary concomitant of the ever- 
recurring coming down which pervaded the establish- 
ment, and which was rendered still more remarkable 
by the very extraordinary inquiry, repeated at 
every pause, whether anybody had found or seen an 
eagle. 

The judge, who was busy in his library, was the 
only person to whom the query had not been ad- 
dressed, and was occupied with very diflferent matter, 
when his good wife, in no small degree of fuss and 
fermentation, broke in upon his meditations, and 
explained to him that little Una was hunting down 
stairs and up stairs for an eagle, which she asserted 
she had seen in the house, and to which she had 
promised to give some bread, and that the earnest 
way in which the child persisted in so impossible a 
story, seriously alarmed her. 

" You see, my dear serjeant" (Lady Welsford 
always gave her husband his earlier legal title, when 
at all excited), ** however amusing Una's imaginations 
may be, it wont do to encourage them, or she will 
become incapable of distinguishing truth from false- 
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hood. Hitherto, by God's blessing, we have brought 
up all our children in the strictest integrity, and 
grievous would it be, if our partiality for this last 
darling should prevent our doing her less justice 
than we have done to the rest." 

** God forbid it should," replied Lord Welsford ; 
*^but, in all matters of common occurrence, Una is 
singularly exact ; we never had a child so apparently 
incapable of exaggeration as she is. She tells won- 
derful tales of what the fairies say and do, certainly, 
but in everything relating to what she observes in 
this working-day world, nothing can be more clear 
or precise than she is. I could desire nothing better 
in a witness-box than her perspicuous veracity I " 

**But, bless me, my dear serjeant," cried Lady 
Welsford, with increasing distress and animation, 
"you don't suppose that Una has really seen an 
eagle, here or elsewhere ; and yet she is talking about 
it as if it were a kitten ; if the poor child does not 
mean to tell a story, she cannot be quite sane ; and, 
in either case, there is considerable ground for un- 
easiness ; at any rate, I wish that you would speak 
to her." 

** I will hear her first, dear wife ; I feel certain 
that our darling does not mean to tell a falsehood, 
and I have no more fears concerning her sanity than 
her veracity." 

** Then, how do you account for such a wonderful 
delusion?" 

Before the judge could answer, Una's fairy figure 
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appeared at the open door. A large roll of bread 
was clasped by both her tiny hands; and, with a 
look and voice of most conscientious earnestness, she 
asked her uncle if he thought the eagle could be 
hidden behind his book-shelves, and if he would help 
her look for it, as it was a long time since she pro- 
mised it some bread, and she feared it would be very 
hungry. There was something so pure, so bright, 
and so truthful in the expression of the child's sweet 
countenance, that it seemed easier to believe in any 
amount of eagles than to suppose that she would 
either deceive or be deceived as readily as others ; 
and Lady Welsford, feeling satisfied that her husband 
would get to the bottom of anything not perfectly 
unfathomable, discreetly left the uncle and niece 
together. 

According to Lord Welsford's wise domestic, as 
well as legal practice, of hearing^r*^ and judging 
afterwards, he now took the child, with her roll — 
which she was unwilling to lay down — upon his 
knee, and, promising his assistance in finding any- 
thing that she had lost, he asked her to tell him all 
about the eagle, that they might afterwards look for it 
together. Una looked anxiously upon the bread she 
held, as if the feeling of the eagle's hunger during this 
delay was painful to her ; but, yielding to the necessity 
of the case, and comprehending the expediency of 
explaining to her uncle why the eagle must be found 
and fed, she at once related to him what follows, 

^^ After I cnme home the first time with dear 
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nurse^ she said she was very tired and could not go 
out any more^ and so I went out by myself; and I 
went on and on, — a great way further than ever I 
go with nurse, — and I came to a very pretty field, 
covered with lovely flowers, and the field was full 
of dear pretty little lambs, that were all happy with 
their mothers. And the shepherd told me that none 
of the lambs in this field would ever be given to the 
butcher, but that they had nothing to do but to be 
as happy as the day was long. And when I heard 
this, uncle, I was so happy for the little lambs that 
I jumped and sang for joy, and ran races with them, 
and the shepherd laughed to see us. But, whilst I 
was running about and singing, all on a sudden, I 
heard their mothers bleat for the lambs to come to 
them, and they all ran trembling to their mothers, 
and the shepherd looked afraid: and then I saw, 
against the sky, that there was a large, black thing, 
moving round and round in the air, and it came 
nearer and nearer, and, when it was quite close, I 
saw that it was just like the great eagle in the 
picture that cousin James was showing me; and, 
what do you think, uncle I it pounced down upon 
one of the pretty, happy lambs, and took it up in its 
talons, and flew away with it before the shepherd 
could come near to save it ; and the shepherd told 
me the eagle had taken it up to a high, high rock, 
and that the eagle would kill the poor little lamb, 
and give it to its eaglets to eat ; and the shepherd 
began to cry, and said it might just as well have 
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been sent to the butcher as for the eagle to take. and 
kill it ; and all the sheep and lambs left off being 
happy, and feared that the eagle would come and 
take them too. And so, I was very sorry ; and I 
said to the shepherd that he should comfort his 
sheep and lambs, for that I would go and get the 
poor lamb back again that the eagle had flown away 
with. But the shepherd said that the eagle's nest 
was farther than I could walk ; high, high up, where 
nothing but a bird could reach. But I told him 
never to mind that, for it was one of the days when 
I could fly, and that I should fly there for the lamb 
and bring it back." 

Here the judge, though a judge, had considerable 
difficulty to preserve his gravity ; but he made the 
necessary effort, and Una proceeded without inter- 
ruption, and as seriously as ever. 

^^ So I flew to the eagle's nest, and asked him 
not to kill the lamb, but to let me carry it back to 
its poor mother, and to the other lambs and the 
shepherd that was crying. And the eagle told me 
that he did not wish to make the shepherd cry; 
but that if he had not taken the lamb, his eaglets 
would have had nothing to eat, and then they would 
have cried, and that it was worse to him to hear 
his children cry than to hear the shepherd cry, and 
that it was cruel in me to wish to take the lamb 
away from them, and leave them with nothing to 
eat ; and the eagle said that God had made him to 
eat lambs, and that I should not be angry with him 
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when he took one. So I told the eagle that I was 
not angiy with him; but that he should give me 
back the poor little lamb, and I would give him 
something else for his eaglets to eat. But the eagle 
said^ he was afraid I should go to sleep and forget 
it, and that he and his children should be very hungry. 
But when I gave his eaglets some biscuit, he said I 
might take the lamb if I would give him some bread 
when I got home ; and I told him to come here whilst 
I carried the lamb back, and I would give him a large 
bit of bread whenever I saw him. And so, I flew 
back with the lamb, and then I came home to the 
eagle, and I saw the eagle in the hall, and meant 
to go for the bread; but nurse came and said that 
it was very late, and I must go to bed at once ; and 
so, I went to sleep and forgot it till this morning, 
and now the poor eagle must be so hungry; and 
we must find it directly, and tell it that I did not 
mean to break my promise." Here she would have 
sprung from her uncle's lap, but he detained her. 

" Only one moment, my dear little girl," said Lord 
Welsford, gently but earnestly ; " wait one moment, 
Una, — your eagle is not hungry, — and I will tell 
you all about it. Listen, and I will tell you where 
you may find him." 

" Oh! where, where?" cried the child. 

" Only in your dreams, my little one ; what you 
have been telling me is a dream, and not what really 
happened. Just as that picture of the church there, 
Una, is not the real church, but only like it, so your 
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dream was a picture of what you were thinking of. 
There is no real eagle here, and you have never seen 
a real eagle ; but your cousin James had been show- 
ing you the bird-book, and telling you about the large 
eagle there, and when you went to sleep you saw 
it in your dreams, but did not know that it was only 
like a picture of what you saw in the book ; because 
so long as people are asleep, they don't know what 
is real and what is only a dream. You know well 
what it is to dream, Una ; you often tell me about 
the fairies you see, and the beautiful palaces they 
live in ; but, when you awake, you do not go into 
the village to look for the fairies and their palaces, 
do you? When you are awake, you know they 
were only in your dreams. Well, the eagle was 
only in your dreams, just the same ; only, because 
there really are eagles, you were not sure when 
you awoke that it was not a real eagle you had been 
thinking of, and so you expected to find it. And I 
believe, Una, that it is sometimes very difficult for 
little children, who sleep and dream so much as you 
do, to find out what was only in their dreams, even 
when they are wide awake again." 

" But," said Una, whose implicit confidence in her 
uncle helped her comprehension vastly, *^ I really did 
go out with nurse into the fields, and, when nurse was 
tired, I went out again by myself; did not I, uncle ?" 

" You went out once with nurse, and, when you 
came back, you were so tired that she put you to 
bed directly ; and then, .as soon as you were asleep 
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you dreamt that you went out again, and you remem- 
bered about the eagle your cousin had showed you in 
the picture, and, because you were so sorry about the 
little lambs you were told the eagles carry away, you 
dreamt about them ; but when you awoke in the 
morning, you did not understand what you had 
really done and seen, and what you had dreamt of. 
As you grow older, you will understand this, just as 
you know now the difference between a real lamb 
and a lamb in a picture." 

" I should never shut up a real lamb in a book," 
said Una, in answer to her uncle's inquiring pause : 
**and the picture-lambs never want feeding, and 
never move." 

" No," said her uncle ; " because, when you are 
awake, you know what is suitable for real lambs and 
picture lambs. And you know, also, what we think 
suitable for our dear little girl, and that we never 
really let you go out by yourself, as you thought you 
did when you were dreaming in your bed, with nurse 
sitting beside you. Do you know, Una, that your 
aunt and I came up to give you a kiss, and you were 
fast, fast asleep, and your body was quite still, 
though your spirit was running about in the fields; 
but, Una, do you think that, if you had been far 
away by yourself, and your little bed had been 
empty, we should have been easy about you ? Don't 
you think we should all have gone out to seek, and 
bring you back, even as you wished to get back the 
lamb in your dreams?" 
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'^ Oh, yes, yes, indeed, dear uncle," said the child, 
putting her arms fondly round his neck, and suffer- 
ing her bread to fall upon the table in so doing. 
" Well, I am so happy to find I did not break my 
word to anything, and that the eagle is not a real 
eagle, and is not really hungry ; but I am hungry 
now," added the poor little girl, who, in her eager- 
ness to feed the eagle of her dreams, had forgotten 
her own breakfast. 

Lord Welsford broke off a portion of the bread she 
had dropped, and, as Una eat it with unusual appe- 
tite, the prosaic action of satisfying her own real 
hunger did more to unrealise the hunger of her 
visionary bird than the best metaphysics in the 
world. " Yes, yes," said she ; *^ I only dreamt that 
the poor eagle must be hungry ; but / really was 
hungry, veryP^ 

Her uncle smiled as he watched the progress of 
her convictions, and, on the strength of her clearing 
perceptions, he ventured to urge, — "Besides, Una, 
you might have known that it was only a dream that 
you had had, because, when you are awake, you hnow 
that you cannot fly 1" 

But here the good judge was far beyond his niece's 
mental conclusions, for she answered, with the most 
unqualified dissent to his proposition, and good faith 
in her own assertion, — " Oh ! but I can fly, I do fly ; 
not every day, perhaps, but almost every day , and I 
have often wondered how it is that I can fly some 
days, and not others." 
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Is this one of your flying days, Una ?" said her 
uncle, smiling ; " I should like to see you fly, of all 
things!" 

" I don't think I can fly to-day, uncle," replied the 
child, " but 1 will try : " and, so saying, she sprang 
from her uncle's lap to a chair at some little distance, 
and then to a sofa farther off; and, so on, from one 
piece of furniture to the other, till she again settled 
on her uncle's knee; her passage round the room 
having been performed with a swiftness and agility 
that, compared with the measured movements of her 
seniors, might well pass for flying in the judgment 
of a little girl not four years old. The judge would 
have accepted it as such; but Una shook her head 
in utter displeasure and disparagement at such flying 
as that ; declaring that it was not a flying day at all, 
at all, and that what she had just accomplished was 
only " taking good jumps, and touching something 
with her feet between them." " The days when I 
can fly," said she, *^ I never touch the ground at all ; 
but go higher or lower, as I please." 

** Have you wings, when you fly ? " asked Lord 
Welsford. 

** Oh, yes, and such pretty ones I but I can fly 
without opening my wings. Sometimes, I only put 
out my hands, so, and move my feet as if I were 
walking, and then I get much higher than the earth, 
and never touch it." 

'^ But don't you fall, sometimes, when you get very 
high?" 
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*' Dear me, never I or I should just keep to the 
earthy like the people who can't fly. No, I come 
softly, softly down, when I don't wish to fly any 
more; but I never fall. I will show you how I do 
on my next flying day." 

For a moment, Lord Welsford thought of explain- 
ing to the child, that it was only in her dream-world 
that she could fly ; but fearing to make the waking- 
world too dreary to her if he enlarged upon the sub- 
ject, he merely said, he hoped she would ; and then, 
ringing for the milk which formed her usual break- 
fast, and gathering up the remains of the roll destined 
for the visionary eagle, real living pigeons were 
kindly and wisely substituted as an object for his 
darling's benevolence, and the pleasure of feeding 
and admiring them, as well as the advancing day, 
soon caused her to forget her dreams. 

When the judge met his lady, he set her mind at 
rest concerning Una's sanity and veracity, explain- 
ing to her that — like many young children of a lively 
imagination, and constantly in the habit of dreaming 
— she had not yet learned to distinguish her most 
vivid dreams from day realities, and would be espe- 
cially likely to confound them when, as in this 
present case, the improbable and impossible were 
connected with something so tangible and common- 
place as green fields, and running about with the 
lambs in them. In the same manner, he accounted 
for Una's power of flying on certain days, and not 
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on others ; but this he mentioned with considerable 
diffidence to his good, and, in every sense of the ex- 
pression, solid companion, fancying that, of all pos- 
sible delusions, this flying would appear to her the 
most unnatural. To Lord "Welsford's great relief 
and inexpressible surprise, however, his lady, &r 
from making any difficulty about the matter, per- 
fectly comprehended the child's persuasion that she 
could move without touching the earth, and that^ 
from her own experience, whenever she had drunk 
green tea. " Ay I you may laugh, serjeant," said 
she, as the judge took the liberty of smiling at such 
unexpected testimony, ^^ but, stout as I am now, and 
great strapping wench as I was when a girl, there 
were several years of my life, during which I dreamt 
so constanily that I could fly, just as poor little Una 
describes she does, that, on first rising in the morn- 
ing, I felt disposed to try whether I had not the same 
power when I was awake. By the time that I was 
washed and dressed, the feeling had gone off*, and a 
glance at my unsylph-like proportions would make 
my delusion equally striking and ridiculous ; but no 
sooner was I asleep the following night, than I was 
again in full soar, whilst my waking doubts, which I 
often recalled in sleep, seemed quite as absurd and 
groundless ; so much so, that the belief in my power 
of flight always remained a few seconds after waking. 
On my marrying a nervous man, who could not drink 
green tea, my flying flew away ; but, even now, if I 
were to take the least particle of green in my tea, I 
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should fly as I did before ; and, if / am subject to 
such a delusion, I can well understand that our little 
fairy-like Una, who sleeps so much, and is, after all, 
but a baby, should have no suspicion as to her powers 
of flight depending on her dreams, but merely wonder 
why she cannot always command them." 

" You see, dearest wife," observed the judge, " how 
necessary it is to listen to such a child, before speak- 
ing to her ; and, in general, to be cautious ere ac- 
cusing any one of an apparent fault, which, when 
examined, may be only a peculiarity.^ 

" True, my dear," replied the ingenuous wife ; 
** but, should we let Una tell her dreams ? " 

** Not to every one ; but she had better tell them 
to us, than dwell on them alone." 

" She shall tell them to you, my dear," said Lady 
Welsford, " they will be just the thing for you when 
you return from court, and you will be able to ex- 
plain to her what is dream, and what is not." 

" She will learn that all too soon, my dearest 
wife ; and yet," added Lord Welsford, with grateful 
kindness, as he pressed the hand of his amiable and 
substantial helpmate, ^' there are many blessed and 
consolatory realities, too, belonging to this our daily 
life, and such as no dream-world could make up for." 

And with this assertion, as with most others made 
by her lord and master, Lady Welsford most cordially 
agreed. 
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CHAP. XV. 



LADY UNA LOSES HER SPIRITS, BUT FINDS CONSOLATION 
IN HEB uncle's LABGE BOOK. 



** The earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation 

of the sons of God." 

Una still dreamt, and as vividly as ever ; but now, 
with her uncle's, often reluctantly granted, assist- 
ance, she began clearly to distinguish between the 
events that happened in her dream-world and the 
daily actions of her daily life. As she did this, how- 
ever, she lost her inclination to tell her dreams, ex- 
cepting to her uncle ; and, even to him, she became 
gradually less communicative^ and when she related 
to him some of her brightest visions, and extorted 
from her listener that they were only dreams, this 
conviction was evidently painful to her. During 
liord Welsford's absence on his circuit, the child 
grew altogether melancholy and reserved, though 
gentle and affectionate as usuaL Her aunt and nurse 
did what they could to cheer her, and her favourite 
cousin James, who happened to be at home, showed 
her all kinds of pictures, and told her all kinds of 
stories; but in proportion as she seemed intensely 
interested at the time, her spirits would sink after- 
wards, her smile became more languid and less fre- 
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quent^ and she was quite a different child from the 
bright^ imaginative little being, who did not know 
which were fairy dreams and what was stern reality. 
Lady Welsford sighed over the change, wished she 
could restore to the poor child her former happy 
illusions, and anxiously counted the days for her 
lord's return, that she might obtain his counsel and 
assistance. 

He came home, even more heart-sick and exhausted 
than was usual; the list of offences and offenders 
had been a dark and heavy one ; his '^ black cap" had 
been drawn on for several of his judicial sentences ; 
public business had been altogether painful to him, 
private interviews and invitations numerous and op- 
pressive ; and, as he told his good wife, in answer to 
her cordial salutation, nothing but the thought of 
home had kept his life and soul together. *^ Home 
here and home there^^ exclaimed the worthy judge, 
looking up from earth to heaven, and stretching 
forth his hands involuntarily. ^^ But how is our 
darling ? I suppose she is in bed ?" 

'^ Una is longing to have you back again, but she 
is in bed now," said Lady Welsford, not wishing to 
give a full answer to her husband's question, until 
she had given him his supper. However, as she 
knew he would go and look at her before he retired 
to rest, and her heart was occupied with the subject, 
she mentioned the change that had come over the 
spirit of the child, and hoped her husband would be 
able to restore her, though she could not. 
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You fancy /can do everything, dear wife 1" re- 
turned Lord Welsford, sadly, **and know not haw 
many sad impossibilities I meet at every step. Where 
is Una's nurse ? I should like to speak to her." 

Norah being sent for. Lord Welsford questioned 
her closely concerning her little charge, and especially 
inquired what seemed to distress her most, and what 
she still took pleasure in. 

" 'Tis the hearing of all the animals killing and 
eating of each other that's a sore grief to her," said 
her nurse, " which she has got more than ever into 
her poor little head, ever since Mr. James has been 
back from his last voyage; and then, an unlucky 
way that it is into the village, which is the driest 
walk when the weather is wet, with the butcher's 
shop staring one full in the face as it does, so that 
shutting one's eyes is no help against the seeing it. 
Lady Una always shivers as she passes it, and 'tis 
natural enough that, to a child who cannot bear the 
taste or smell of meat of any kind, the sight of the 
dead creatures should go to the heart and stomach of 
the darling. I often wonder that your lordship does 
not open a pathway into the village a little farther 
upl" 

Lord Welsford thought Norah's suggestion a good 
one, and promised it should be acted on forthwith. 
*^ But," asked he, '^ does nothing interest the child ? 
It is far too mild at present, for her to give up her 
summer feelings yet ; or is Selwyn so unusually 
destitute of babies, that you can't get her what she 
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calls a nice, live doll to play with ? Una is always 
happy with a baby to watch and care for, although 
singularly averse to waxen imitations." 

** True for you, there, my lord judge," said Norah, 
'^ a doll is just the only kind of creature that my 
sweet young lady never took to. I am sure my 
lady must remember how, when her papa sent her 
that lovely doll from Paris, that Lady Una cried 
when it was uncovered and she found that it was 
not alive, and how, after I had put it on one' side, 
she stole up to it and gave it a little push, and said, 
* 1 you false baby, you, you're not at all amusing 1 ' 
— the only ill-natured thing I ever heard of the child 
saying or doing ever since her birth ; and then she 
was so sorry for having been ungrateful to her papa, 
as she thought ; and when I wished to comfort her 
about the doll's not feeling when she pushed her, 
she answered, ' I know I did not hurt the doll, but I 
hurt myself , by being so angry and so silly as to push 
her. I should never have pushed a real baby, and 
'tis no use pushing a sham one ; I was a naughty, 
silly little girl, and I will not do so again.' Ah ! 
she is a deal too wise and good to live." 

" But why did not you get a live doll here occa- 
sionally, as you used to do ? I am sure babies are 
not scarce in Selwyn," said Lord Welsford. 

*^ Well then, and it's just the whole world that is 
against us this unlucky year, my lord," said Norah, 
who happened to be under that peculiar spell which 
disposes all of us, at times, to make the worst of 
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everything ; *^ 'tis just the whole world that is against 

us, for there have been more dead babies than living 

ones this summer in the village ; and the few there 

are left are all more or less connected with measles 

or hooping cough, or something or the other that is 

not safe or respectable enough to bring into the 

darling's nursery : there isn't a decent baby to be 

had, or Lady Una would never have been grieving 

on at this rate, for want of something to amuse her." 

Notwithstanding the anxiety felt by both Lord 

and Lady Welsford concerning Una's grief, Norah's 

statement of the fact of Selwyn being so miraculously 

out of decent babies, contrasted so ludicrously with 

their experience of the infantine population of the 

place, that they could not but exchange a smile. 

The judge, however, with professional pertinacity, 

returned to his leading question, whether nothing 

whatever had interested the child ? 

** Nothing but feeding and stroking all the living 
beings she can lay her tiny hands on ; but, even then, 
her sweet, kind eyes get filled with tears, thinking 
of their being killed, until, for the darling's own sake, 
one would be comforted to know she was an ansrel 
up in heaven, instead of grieving here below about 
the miserable creatures of this sinful world, who have 
to eat each other up for the general conveniency, 
however disagreeable it may be to many of the 
individuals." 

" Hush, Norah I " said the judge, with his gentle 
Toice of recognised authority that few ever thought 

L 2 
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of contradictiDg, ** we had best not speak of what 
neither you nor I can understand." Then he added, 
good-naturedly, as he rose to go up stairs, '^ you see, 
my good Norah, this may be all very interesting in a 
baby-child, like Una, who has never tasted any other 
animal food than milk and new laid eggs ; but any 
one, who, like you and me, has no objection to a 
slice from a hot joint daily, and yet made such la- 
mentations, might justly be laughed at as — 

* A kind of sentimental glutton. 
Who pities sheep, bat liyes on mntton.* " 

Well did the worthy judge read the character of 
the person he addressed; no arguments, whether 
theological, ethical, metaphysical, or zoological, could 
have so completely silenced her free questioning of 
the decrees of Providence in this respect, as this un- 
pretending sally. 

* • * Una was asleep when her uncle went into 
the nursery and stood beside her bed ; her miniature 
hands were folded, as if in prayer, and she was crying 
bitterly. " Night after night have I found her so, 
my lord," said Norah, "till I have waked her for 

very pity." 

" Don't wake her w^mj," answered Lord Welsford, 
looking tenderly upon Una, and kindly at poor 
Norah, who was evidently worn and thinner from 
her anxiety concerning her little charge. " These 
are amongst the tears that God himself will wipe 
away, and we must have patience with them. I will 
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watch by her for a few moments, and, if she continue 
crying, I will waken her; leave us together for a 
while." 

Lady Weleford and Norah immediately retired; 
and then the heart of the waking and experienced 
man melted like that of the sleeping innocent before 
him, and then he also shed tears that God himself 
will wipe away, that they sully not the bliss of his 
eternity. Relieved by this unusual outpouring of 
his excited feelings, he stooped to kiss his darling; 
her lips moved as he did so, and he heard her say in 
a soft but earnest whisper, " but the little lambs have 
never done anything that's naughty, they do not 
hurt the grass, though they do eat it, that don't feel." 
As she uttered these words, the child clasped her 
hands still more closely, in the anguish of her bene- 
volent spirit, and the judge, not being able to bear 
the sight of her sorrow longer, called her fondly by 
her name and woke her. Her joy on beholding her 
dear uncle was intense, and made her speedily forget 
every trouble, real or imaginary. But, having been 
more agitated by her dreams than refreshed by her 
Bleep, she was too exhausted to say much, and Lord 
Welsford promising to sit beside her, if she would 
try and go to sleep again, her eyes soon closed, and 
this time he was gratified to perceive, by the different 
and happy expression of her speaking countenance, 
that not only was his darling sleeping, but that her 

dreams were sweet unto her. 

* ***** 
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The next morning Una glided into her nncle'd 
library, and found him with his Bible before him, as 
indeed she was generally accustomed to find him 
occupied at this hour, and to stand silently and reve- 
rently by his side till he was able to attend to her. 
Often, upon these occasions, the judge's hand would 
almost unconsciously be laid upon the young child's 
head, but no word ever was exchanged between them, 
until the sacred volume was closed, when he always 
took her on his knee and kissed her. To-day, Una 
approached as silently as ever ; but, as she came near 
her uncle, she knelt beside him, and with her hands 
clasped, and a look of earnest, though patient suppli- 
cation, that went to his inmost heart, she prepared to 
await his leisure. He was about to close the volume 
and take her to his bosom ; but the child, laying her 
fingers on the open page, gently resisted ; and, with 
Sk voice suited to her attitude and expression, with 
the tone and manner of one whose life depends upon 
the expected answer, she said, ^* Uncle, I have been 
very, very unhappy since you went away; give 
me comfort out of your large book, or I shall die. 
Mamma came again last night to me, when I was 
ciying in my sleep, and told me that I should go to 
you when you were reading in your large book, and 
that you would give me comfort from the words that 
you were reading ; and so I have come to hear them, 
dear uncle, and I will stay on my knees that I may 
thank God for them when you have told them to me> 
for I have been very unhappy." 
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It has already been observed that Lord Welsford 
was^ in experience and action, a man of the world, in 
its best sense, and was known and respected as such ; 
but he had learned to read and believe in his Bible 
with the faith and simplicity of a "little child;" so 
much so, indeed, that many an attorney's clerk, who 
would have considered himself extremely honoured 
had the judge but bowed to him in court, would have 
denotmced the manner in which the great lawyer 
expected the literal fulfilment of God's promises as 
** too absurd." Few suspected that it was precisely 
this humility before God which caused him to be 
highly honoured before men ; but such was neverthe- 
less the fact. The unvarnished Word of God was to 
liord Welsford the source and test of all wisdom 
and instruction, a guide in all he had to do, and a 
consolation for all he had to suffer ; and thus, when 
little Una came to him for comfort out of his large 
book, and this request found him reading the 1 1th 
chapter of Isaiah, the good judge, like Eli of old, 
perceived that " the Lord had called the child," and 
sent her to him, even as she said. With the devout 
expression this belief was calculated to produce, 
he again turned to the holy volume he revered ; and, 
with one hand on the inspired page, and the other 
enclosing both Una's, he at once read, in answer to 
her petition : — 

^' The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid ; and the calf and 
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the young lion and the fatling together ; and a little 
child shall lead them. 

^^And the cow and the bear shall feed; theit 
jonng ones shall lie down together: and the lion 
shall eat straw like the ox. 

'* And the sucking child shall play on the hole of 
the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on 
the cockatrice' den. 

** They shall not hurt nor destroy each other in all 

my holy mountiun : for the earth shall be full of the 

knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.'' 
♦ • • » 

There was no occasion to ask the listening child if 
these were the words she wanted. Her smile, her 
gestures, her infant expressions of rapturous thanks- 
giving, all proclaimed that she received them as 
particularly meant for her ; and, as her uncle looked 
upon her radiant countenance, and witnessed the 
gush of joyous gratitude that poured forth from her 
young heart to her God and Saviour, he realised all 
the truth and beauty of the text, '* Out of the mouthd 
of babes and sucklings hast thou perfected praise." 
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CHAP. XVL 

tADT Una's theological studies. — hard questions, 

AND WHERE AND Sr WHOM THEY ARE ASKED. 



** Whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom of God as a little child, 

he shall not enter therein." 



From this memorable morning, Una, infant as she 
was, no longer remained a mere spectator of Lord 
Welsford's Bible studies; and, although her parti- 
cipation in his daily chapter necessarily limited his 
choice^ he founds even beyond his expectations, that 
the greatest portion of God's word was equally suited 
to the youngest and eldest of God's children. He 
perceived also, that, unlike the generality of youthful 
Scripture students, it was not so much the stories of 
the Bible in which Una especially delighted, or 
which could have alone sufficed for her edification. 
No, it was the scheme for the world's redemption> 
even before the foundations of the world were laid, — 
it was the Salvation promised and made sure, before 
the sentence had been pronounced upon the sinner, — 
it was the intimate acquaintance with the wants and 
weakness of humanity revealed throughout the ordi<^ 
nances of God, — it was the plainness with which 
earthly tribulations v^ere promised to the redeemed, as 
well as the glorious certainty of the glorious rest 
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that 18 laid up for them in heaven, that riveted 
her devout attention, and filled her soul with gra- 
titude. But, above all, it was precious to the 
thoughtful and singularly tender-hearted child to 
have the Saviour of her worship presented to her 
heart and her imagination under the two images 
that had always most intensely occupied her mind 
and feelings : the good shepherd^ who tended, guided, 
saved, and blessed his flock ; and, again, ** the lamb as 
it had been slain,^* and which had, consequently, ex- 
perienced in its own person, all the sufferings and 
trials to which every member of the flock was liable. 
The entire sympathy, as well as the finished sacrifice 
of Christ, was a never exhausted topic of her childish 
talk and gratitude ; whilst the perfect love and faith 
inspired by this consideration furnished a ready ex- 
position of many a doubtful or disputed passage, 
which, in the earlier days of Lord Welsford's reli- 
gious experience, had appeared to him '^a hard 
saying," and, as such, had stood between his reason 
and the tender mercies of his God. But all that had 
been occasionally dark to the subtle intellect of the 
cultivated lawyer, was clear to the unbiassed judg- 
ment of the ** little child." Never did Una com- 
mence her Scripture studies until she had earnestly 
prayed that God would give her " His own Spirit,^* to 
teach her the meaning of *^IIis own Word ;^ and thus 
whilst the learned judge brought to the chapters of 
history and Oriental manners such illustrations as 
extensive reading and intercourse with distinguished 
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travellers had furnished him, he felt that, in all 
matters of doctrine, his fairy nieoe had already far 
higher and more effectual instruction than any he 
could give her ; so that he turned instinctively to her 
for confirmation of the view obtained by faith of the 
true purport of some of the ^' hard sayings " that had 
formerly perplexed hinu Many of her childish 
observations, in reply to his inquiring looks, after 
the perusal of certain texts, were long remembered 
in her family. 

On reading the Saviour's answer to that question 
recorded in St. Luke, '^ Lord, are there few that 
shall be saved?'" Una had remarked: '^ Uncle! the 
people who ask these questions are still outside the 
gate. When they have once passed through, they 
will know so much of God's mercy and goodness, and 
will be so busy in loving an 1 helping one another, 
that they will not wish to know any thing that God 
does not think necessary to tell them, and that could 
not help them to help their neighbours. It is on the 
other side of the gate, the inside, that the Saviour 
will show them all his pardoning love for sinners, 
and that they will get a sight of life eternaL The 
man who asked this question was wasting the pre- 
cious time outside the gate, in which he might have 
tried to enter in; but, when the Saviour spoke to 
him, then I daresay he went in at once; and then 
he would learn how much more anxious God was 
that none oi His poor creatures should perish than 
any of His poor creatures can ever feel themselves." 
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" But, TTna," said the judge» — his extreme interest 
in discovering her feelings on these subjects rather 
leading him into temptation^ — '^supposing that^ 
whilst you yourself had passed through the strait gate, 
and were on the safe and narrow way, you believed 
that your aunt or Norah, or any one you loved as 
dearly as your own soul, were still outside the gate 
and would not strive to enter in, or did not strive 
sufficiently, so that you feared they would not get to 
heaven at last, — would you go on without them? 
would not you rather go back to them, and stay with 
them at all events ?" 

To this very questionable question, the little girl 
replied with evident distress, but without any hesi- 
tation : ^* Dear uncle ! one poor sinner's going back 
would never help another to come forward. If 
aunt or Norah were to see me coming back, they 
would perhaps think it was the wrong road I had 
taken, and try to make me go with them some other 
way ; but, if they were to see me going on and on, 
and hear me telling of all the glorious things I saw, 
and how the Good Shepherd comforted me and guided 
me, then, when they heard me call them^ they 
would try to follow after me ; or, if they did not wish 
to come, or did not strive aright, then, instead of 
going back to hinder them, I would cry to the good 
shepherd to go and bring them also ; and though / 
could do nothing to save them, he could, and he 
would save them, I am sure ; and then, we should all 
go to heaven together, and that would be much better 
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than my going back^ wouldn't it?" Then, pausing 
for a few moments, the child added, '^ But, uncle, 
this is a hard question. God would not ask such 
hard questions, when He knows that my dear aunt 
has long passed through the narrow gate, and Norah 
is praying night and morning that she may enter in 
with me. This is like the question of the people 
who were still standing outside the gate. Ask me 
one of God's questions, uncle ; whether I will love 
Him and give Him my whole heart and try to keep 
His commandments ? and indeed I will, uncle ; and 
so will you and auntie and Norah, and all for whom 
Christ died." 

And thus, year after year, the man and the child 
read and pondered together the gracious questions^ 
promises, and precepts of a gracious God ; and, 
leaving all vain discussions and idle babblings to the 
people outside the gate, they comforted and strength- 
ened one. another in their journey ^ionward. And 
often, very often, when the judge returned, worn and 
disheartened, from his painful public duties, Una 
would whisper in his ear and heart : " Don't fret, 
dearest uncle ; pray now, do not fret I I know it 
is very, very sad ; but does not the * Lamb that has 
been slain' feel for, and understand all this? and 
will not the Good Shepherd make all right i^ain?" 
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CHAP. xvn. 

THE YOUNG REFORMERS ; THEIR MODEL TOWN, AND THEIR 
SUBSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. — TOUNG-LADT 
READERS MAT HOPE TO HAVE A .HERO. 

LADT WELSFORD TO MRS. ERIC MORTON. 

•^Selvyn, July, 17— 

"Dearest Helen, 
"As my best thanks for your kind extension of 
Eric's leave of absence, I must give you the por^ 
trait of our precious children, as I see them at this 
moment. The scene is the back drawing-room, 
with a large painted stand near the end-window 
in addition to its usual furniture : time^ ten o'clock 
A. M. : weather, delightful : dramatis persomBy your 
humble servant, at her writing-desk ; and, close to 
the painted stand aforesaid, your noble boy and our 
fairy girl, completing the great work of these last 
happy weeks — a model town, cut out of James's last 
importation of cork ; which model town in cork is not 
only to exhibit all that was ever admirable or want-* 
ing in any other town, ancient or modern, but is to 
be governed by such wise laws and regulations, that, 
when the thing is once fairly set a going, its magis- 
trates will have very little to do but to smile on the 
virtue and prosperity of its inhabitants ; and, if any of 
the judges should have favourite nieces, there will be 
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SO reasonable impediment to their having a great deal 
of time to stay at home with them. Ah, Helen 1 
never was there a bright idea yet in woman's head 
but her heart was at the bottom of it. At any rate, 
there is no question that our little Una's singular 
interest in all that relates to law and government 
resulted originally from her desire to sympathise with 
my dear husband's cares and occupations, so that she 
might be his companion as well as plaything : but her 
talents really seem to lie that way ; and Lord Welsford 
declares that, with Dick Sharp to lift his law books, 
and his fairy niece to look in them, he has, in more 
cases than one, been most efficiently assisted. How* 
ever, as to the new laws for this new town, I fancy 
that nobody but your Eric is entrusted with them : 
but the town itself — to which we have all contributed 
our quota of labour and materials, wonder and appro- 
bation — is open to inspection ; and, certainly, it is 
both ingenious and beautiful. As youy also, are to 
c<Mne and see, I will not write you the details of its 
peculiarities and perfections ; but its leading features 
are necessary to your fully appreciating the actual 
position of its youthful founders : and therefore you 
must know, that there is a grand metropolitan 
cathedral in the centre, built in the form of a cross, 
and with a cupola, which, being erected after St. Paul's, 
is, of course^ an improvement on it ; a circular lantern 
at the top will gleam, after dark, like that of a light- 
house, and illuminated dial-plates towards the four 
principal streets will enable the inhabitants at aU 
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boon to see wbat o'clock it is. The church and its 
noble space sarroundiiig it, as the centre, is no bad 
idea, bat was hj no means the great d^fiadty to be 
saimoonted. This consisted in Una's determination 
to have all the hacks of the houses in her model town 
as sightly as the yraxtf ; and, to accomplish this with- 
out lo^g room or daylight, and without expecting 
too much of any mortal staircase, was matter of serious 
and sdentific cogitation, and is only at this moment 
happily accomplished, and the desideratum illustrated 
by the interior of one of the larger houses, which the 
young pair are finishing together. How I wish you 
could see them, working as with one spirit animating 
their two heads and four hands, and as if words were 
unnecessary to their perfect understanding and acting 
with each other I Is anything requiring strength or 
steadiness to be done ? Eric's skill is instantly applied. 
Is there some delicate ornament or fastening to be 
attached ? Una's fairy fingers give the grace or tie 
that is wanted. Are their united qualities demanded ? 
then Eric's arm is rested on the table, and his com- 
panion's elbow rests within his hand; and, high or 
low, or left or right, or up or down, as each manoeuvre 
asks, the guider and the guided move together with 
one sympathetic impulse and with one reflected smile. 
Sometimes, as at this moment, Eric has to hold what 
Una works on. How the tiny, artistic fingers dart 
rapidly between his own, to seize and conquer their 
dainty difficulty I How confidently, though gently, 
the fair head is passed beneath his uplifted arm, to 
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gain the proper point of view without disturbing the 
necessary support ! How completely do his move- 
ments or his immovability answer to all her wishes, 
forward their united purpose, and establish her suc- 
cess I It has struck us all, whilst watching them, 
that we never before saw so much work done, or heard 
so little concussion, or even discussion, in its perform- 
ance, as by these two dear young creatures over their 
model town. They have long conversations on the 
subject, I know ; and the one will frequently suggest 
what might have escaped the other : there is, how- 
ever, no argument, no difference, no mere chattering, 
but an evident fitness of the one to comprehend, en- 
lighten, and assist the other ; a union in feeling and 
intention that I have never yet seen equalled. 

*'And now, in natural connection with this sym- 
pathy, dearest Helen, comes the answer to your last 
question, — ^What hope is there that yours and our 
beloved Mary's desire that your children's fate should 
be united is likely to be fulfilled ?' *Does Una love 
Eric as much as you are certain Eric loves her?' 
It is a difficult question to answer, very difficult ; 
for, in spite of the above description of their com- 
panionship and her undisguised affection for him, I 
cannot disguise from myself that Una's love for Eric 
is infinitely more calm and less impassioned than any 
other that warms her gentle heart. You will say, 
' How does this agree with the confidence she shows 
him, their oneness of taste and principle, and her 
entire satisfaction in his society ?' I can't tell how ; 

M 
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but it seems to me that all this tends to quiet the 
child's feelings rather than to rouse them. She 
values Eric when with her as her own right hand^ as 
something precious and invaluable to her ; remembers 
him, from her earliest infancy, as one to protect her 
or do her gentle bidding, or to be cared for and 
assisted should he in his turn require it; but, in 
proportion as she considers him part of herself, there 
is none of the excitement in her affection for him 
that she feels in regard to others : she is happy when 
he is with her, but never laments when he is to go ; 
there is no impetuous rush to meet him as when her 
uncle enters the hall door; no change of colour 
when he comes ; no restless asking after him as after 
^auntie' when he is absent; not even the emotion 
testified when Norah comes back from a holiday, 
and Una has not seen her since the morning. — Not 
that she forgets him when away. What Eric would 
think, or wish, or understand, is always present to 
her imagination ; and, certainly, the dear ingenuous 
child has no desire to conceal a thought concerning 
Eric more than concerning any body else ; but, as 
nt this moment, whilst his young blood is rushing to 
his forehead at her touch, and the model town is 
nothing to its foundress, Una is calmly and steadily 
employing his fingers as merely supplementary to 
her own, and no more agitated by the contact than 
if her one arm was resting on the other. It is pro- 
bable you will remind me that whereas Eric is a 
youth of seventeen, Una is a child of ten, and that 
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the next few years may make all the difference in 
the world in her feelings ; but still, after taking this 
into consideration, and giving it its full weight, I 
cannot recognise in Una any of the ardour in this 
affection that her warmth of heart in others would 
render likely, if it were destined to be the strongest 
in her life ; nothing of the marked preference which 
I, who was certainly neither a coquette nor senti- 
mental, could not conceal for my dear husband, and 
nothing of what you^ Helen, once told me you felt 
for the lover, and, subsequently, the husband of 
your youth, when, at the conclusion of your seventh 
birthday, and after your companions had departed, 
you threw yourself blushing and sobbing into your 
mother's arms, and whispered, * O mother, Eric 
Morton kissed me when he went away, and he did 
not touch one of the other girls ! ' Of anything like 
our own childish experience in these matters, our 
favourite knows nothing. However, merely stating 
this as an answer to your present question, it is no 
reason why she may not yet become his happy and 
loving wife, even as they are actually the \itstfiiends 
possible. Una is, I think, rather less delicate this 
year than last ; but still a perfect sensitive, and an 
infallible prophetess concerning every change of 
weather. No picnic for which she has augured a 
favourable day has ever been a failure ; no morning, 
however promising, on which she shivers, but ends in 
mist or rain; whilst for the treatment and timely 
sheltering of every tender plant, and the care de-* 
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manded by any tropical animal^ she Is an indisputable 
authority. Her uncle, who makes useful experience 
of the uncommon keenness and delicacy of her per- 
ceptions in his chemical recreations, considers it 
matter of great thankfulness that our darling was 
not bom a century earlier, when her natural sym- 
pathy with many of the secret influences of nature 
might have gained for her the reputation of a witch. 
In the present year of grace and time of enlighten- 
ment, the worst that can be thought of her is, that 
she is the beneficent little fairy that she looks. 

** Pray, when Eric returns home, make him give 
you a full account of his and Una's idea of the manner 
in which capital offences are to be dealt with. Instead 
of the punishment of hangings now so fearfully in- 
flicted for numerous delinquencies, and the degrading 
and heart-hardening spectacles afforded by public 
executions, attended as they are by a brutal and 
licentious mob, — our young reformers will substitute 
judicial death, or the personal seclusion for life of 
any individual whose being at large is incompatible 
with the safety of his fellows ; and the day on which 
the sentence on a capital offender, such as a murderer, 
is to be put in force, is to be one oi general fasting and 
humiliation; the churches are to be open, and the 
shops shut. The condemned is to appear on a scaf- 
fold erected before the prison, which is to hide him 
for ever after from the society he has outraged, and 
all admitted to the impressive ceremonial are to pay 
for their seats (which money is to go to the support 
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of schools), to be habited in deep mournings as if a 
near relative were dead, and to preserve an unbroken 
silence till the large gate shuts the culprit from their 
view^ and then to retire in solemn procession from 
the scene. 

^^ It would do your heart good to witness the at- 
tention and even respect with which my dear hus* 
band listens to the philanthropic dreams of the clear 
heads and guileless hearts of these (in a scriptural 
sense) the Saviour's believing ^little ones;' as it is 
his firm belief that many a saving, though too fre* 
quently despised^ suggestion is whispered to them by 
their angels, whom the Son of God describes as 
always beholding the face of His Father, and doubt- 
less understanding what would make His will supreme 
on earth even as it is in heaven. 

^' But I must not begin another sheet, or ask for 
another frank to-day. Accept our united love, and 
depend upon our sending your dear boy back to you 
at the appointed time. My husband desires best 
compliments to yours; and I am ever, dearest Helen, 

^^ Yours most affectionately, 

" Jane Welsford. 

'' P. S. Having just confessed to the children that 
I am writing of their legislative propensities, Eric 
begs I will not omit Norah's capital notion of a 
capital punishment for any tradesman who gives 
scanty weight or measure ; namely, that, for a given 
period, he is to be considerably underfed, and is to 
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wear no clothes that do not pinch him, or that are 
not half a yard too short You see Norah continues 
a privileged person ; but she is a good girl, and de- 
serves the partiality she excites wherever she is 
known. She has had more than one good offer; but 
will not leave her young lady, till she marries. Alas, 
for the uncert^n future, and the early graves, of all 
the daughters of our darling's house! Let us live 
and love day by day, and leave the morrow to our 
wise and merciful Creator, believing that He careth 
for our real happiness." 
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PART 11. 



CHAPTEE I. 

LADY UNA IN HER TEENS ; HER SPHERE OP USEFULNESS. 

** Mach mich seligl 

Mach mich selig, O Jesn!" 

*^ Make me blessed, make me blessed ! oh, Lord 
Jesus I " is the beautiful burden of one of the most 
beautiful of German hymns, as it will be the secret 
burden of the aspirations of every Christian soul, 
until prayer shall be exchanged for praise. But, 
although "to be blest" is the end proposed by all, 
the peculiar form in which the universally supplicated 
bliss is desired to appear, is necessarily qualified by 
the character and habits of each individual sup- 
plicant, so that the words and expressions of our 
petitions generally relate rather to some particular 
blessing than to felicity in the aggregate or abstract. 
In the mind of our little heroine, so soon as the 
wants and misery of her fellow creatures had dawned 
upon her intelligence, the petitioned blessing was 
ever the power of blessing or relieving others ; and 
thus, " Make me useful, make me ueeful, oh. Lord 
Jesus 1 " was the cry of Una's spirit — the one ab- 
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sorbing yearning that left her heart no rest until it 
should be satisfied. It is true that, from her very- 
earliest powers of observation, the tiny hand was ever 
stretching forth to obey the dictates of her benevolent 
disposition, or the baby lip would turn to kiss away 
the sorrow that she instinctively detected in any who 
had cause for grief around her ; and, as every sum- 
mer added to her knowledge and her capacity for 
sympathy, and, as the child of wealth and beneficence, 
she was liberally furnished with the means of clothing 
the naked or feeding the hungry, Una had been from 
a very early age the dispenser of so many temporal 
benefits, and had even so sweetly *' divided" the en- 
during Word of God to those who tasted of her 
bounty in the perishable things of this world — that 
no one but herself had ever fancied she either could 
or should do more. But in proportion as her facul- 
ties were enlarged, and her study and love of the 
Holy Scriptures led her to feel her responsibility, 
not only as a disciple but as a servant of Christ ; and, 
as she realised how much evil there existed even in 
her small village-world that could not be conquered 
by mere sympathy or liberality, but was yet open to 
the efforts of Christian philanthropy, Una felt that 
missionaries and teachers rather than a ^^lady bounti- 
ful" were needed, and she mourned over the feeble 
health and unconquerable sensitiveness which cut her 
off, not only from extraordinary exertion, but made 
her for a considerable portion of the year a tie upon 
the energies or the time of others ; whilst suffering 
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with gentle patience appeared the only way left 
open to her for glorifying her God and Saviour^ or 
showing her consideration for the loved ones near 
her. Most gladly would she have borne far severer 
corporeal inconveniences^ or acute pain itself, could 
it have left her free to act in its despite ; and although 
consoled by the reflection that '^ They also serve who 
only stand and wait," the pressing work to be done 
in her Master's vineyard was ever before her long- 
ing soul, and her apparent disqualification for efiective 
labour was consequently her very heaviest trial. This 
trial also was the only one for which Una could not 
expect much sympathy ; for the fears of both her 
aunt and Norah being always excited by the danger 
of her doing far too mucky she could not possibly 
demand from them compassion for her accomplishing 
so little. From her uncle, indeed, she was certain 
of a tender and candid hearing, whatever might be 
the subject of her communication ; and, as was 
natural in regard to the person who had most in- 
fluenced the formation of her mind and character, 
she often found in his an echo to her own most singu- 
lar or sacred feelings; and there were, accordingly, 
few of the thoughts of her young heart that she 
could not lay bare for his inspection. But then, 
again. Lord Welsford was so much engaged abroad, 
or, when he returned home from his public duties he 
was frequently so worn out and so ill, that Una, like 
the rest of the household, sought rather to attract his 
attention to what was cheering and satisfactory, and 
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avoided every topic of anxiety or distress. The 
sympathy between uncle and niece was, however, 
too perfect not to be penetrating ; and thus, long be- 
fore Una revealed the object of her strongest wishes, 
her uncle had divined them, and was preparing to 
assist in their fulfilment. 

Una's twelfth birthday had been celebrated in 
the paternal mansion ; all her gracious step-mother's 
German heart, head, and imagination having been 
employed in honour of the daughter of the house on 
the occasion. Her young, fair brothers had strewed 
flowers before her as she walked to the chapel in 
which thanks were given for her existence, and 
prayers offered for her preservation. The most ele- 
gant and costly gifts had been presented with an 
affection beyond all price, her step-mother had placed 
the birthday garland on her head, her father had 
praised and blessed her, her uncle and aunt had 
looked on delighted and yet tremblingly at the trea- 
sure they had reared; and when, amidst sweet 
perfumes and soft music, the last portrait in the 
" Daughter's Gallery" had been unveiled to the spec- 
tators, each eye and heart acknowledged it the love- 
liest of all the lovely there. It was not in the nature 
of one 80 sensible to kindness as our heroine to be^ 
otherwise than gratified as well as grateful under 
these demonstrations of love unfeigned ; and so 
sweetly and so cordially were they responded to, 
that none but Lord Welsford had surmised her many 
melancholy thoughts, and what an unsatisfied soul- 
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yearning existed beneath the cordial acknowledg- 
ments and answering smiles with which the young 
queen of the fete more than repaid the kindly efforts 
made to please and honour her. But Lord Welsford 
could not be deceived, and was more affected than 
surprised to find Una in tears the next morning, as 
he sought her in the " Daughter's Gallery," in which 
many of her hours were passed. To be found weep- 
ing without revealing the reason of her grief to one 
whose happiness was bound up in her own, was 
impossible. The moment she saw her uncle, she ran 
and threw her arms around him, and sobbed out, as 
she pointed to the fair tenants of such early graves, 
^^ Dear, dearest uncle, only a few short years left, and 
/have done nothing yet! Look, look, none of these 
ever reached even middle age, the greater number 
passed away in childhood and in youth ; but all who 
were spared beyond their infancy did something^ the 
few who lived to womanhood did much. And must 
your * summer-bird' do nothing to make the poor 
world better than she found it ? I)ear, dearest friend, 
cannot you help me to be useful? And yet," cried 
Una with an expression of extreme despondency, 
^^what can such a weak, dependent, trouble-giving 
child as I have ever been accomplish? Love and 
pray I can, I know, and that I have often heard you 
say is much; but, uncle, there is something still 
within me that asks for more. Is there nothing 
I can do f Is there no sphere of usefulness for your 
poor spoiled child?" 
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** I hope and believe there is, my darling," replied 
Lord Welflford tenderly, ^'as indeed our Master^s 
willing servants are never left long in want of suit- 
able employment, — suitable, Una, not only to their 
strengthy but to their infirmities, I have long dis- 
covered this ruling passion of your loving heart, and 
pondered how it might be gratified, and I believe, 
my child, that in a few short months the last daughter 
of your father's house will have a wider and more 
interesting sphere of Christian usefulness than any 
of her predecessors. Only keep yourself calm and 
happy the few days you are to rem^n at C— — • 
Play with your little brothers, and comfort their sweet 
mother, that she cannot keep you excepting in her 
affections. Then come back with us to your winter 
home, and there we will consult together what nests 
of rural peace my summer-bird shall build next year. 
You know that Selwyn belonged chiefly to the 
Aunceys, who offered it for sale, and that your father 
entrusts me entirely with the management of ^ the 
Daughter's Portion.' I have, at the King's suggestion, 
purchased whatever property in the district did not 
already belong to myself or my immediate friends, 
either in your name or my own ; so that Selwyn is 
actually ours^ Una ; and as your friend * Mr. George' 
is especially anxious to see your model government, 
what you will build and what you will pull down 
and you are already a considerable authority in the 
place, Mr. George's fairy queen is to be virtually 
sovereign of Selwyn, and the improvement and 
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prosperity of its Inhabitants will be her lawful sphere 
of usefulness. But now not another word, Una, 
until we are cosie together in my library ; but go to 
your baby brothers, and be once more a happy child 
with them 1" 
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CHAP.n. 

LADT Una's means of usefulness. — DUTIES AND BE- 

SPONSIBILITY OF A BEAUTY. 

** The maid was fair and beautiful, and obtained favour in the 
sight of all them that looked upon her.** 

**Well, dearest I" said Lord Welsford to his 
niece, as he rolled up a map of her new territory 
which they had been examining together — "this, as 
well as my estates in your vicinity may form your 
village queendom and constitute your sphere of 
usefulness. The next thing to be considered, it 
appears to me, is what are your means of usefulness ; 
not merely your £ s. rf., which, with the long accumu- 
lations to your fortune, will be the most readily 
settled and produced, but those powers of your soul 
and body with which the Almighty has endowed 
you, and which I am certain you gladly would de- 
dicate to His service. Wealth toithout personal 
qualities to direct or sanctify its application, can do 
but little good ; with them it is all powerful." 

" Alas^ uncle I" said Una sadly; ** excepting my 
hearty good will and love for all, what personal 
qualities for usefulness can you find? But I am 
rich, and I have good, wise friends, and these may 
enable me to be a blessing I" 
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" You have nothing but what you have received, 
whether personal or relative advantages, Una; but 
you are indebted to the Almighty for yet more of 
the former than the latter; and to overlook them 
when they are necessary to do His will and to pro- 
mote His glory, would have more of ingratitude than 
modesty in it. It is also true, my child, that it is 
often precisely what we value least in ourselves that 
renders us the most useful and attractive to others ; 
neither is it always our most intrinsically valuable 
qualities that have the greatest power of influencing 
those we desire to benefit. Now, as your usefulness 
will depend upon the power you have to influence 
your subjects, I will even place first on my list the 
I)er8onal quality which would, I know, be the last 
on yours, but which, as human beings are constituted, 
gives you the immense advantage of at once com- 
manding their attention and conciliating their afiTec- 
tions — I mean your great and fascinating beauty t " 

** Beauty I " answered Una, with a look of such 
utter disappointment and mortification, that a deaf 
spectator might have supposed it suitable to being 
called the ugliest creature in existence; — *^alas, 
dear uncle! what can beauty do? I would give 
all mine for even a very little strength. Oh, if I 
were but stronger I" 

Lord Welsford smiled, and stretched forth his 
hand for what was seldom beyond bis reach, as it was 
ever in his heart : '^ I thought so, Una," said he, as 
he turned to the 12th of the 1st Corinthians, and 
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spread it before his niece: ^'you and I can do 
nothing without God's word; read these verses.*' 
Una did so, " And now tell me whether, in de- 
spising the beauty that you havey and in desiring the 
strength that you have not^ you cannot trace one great 
source of the little good that is done in the world, 
and the awful schism in the moral body of which 
both the strong and unpleasing, and the weak and 
beautiful are members. This passing over as value- 
less what God bestows, and coveting as valuable the 
gift that God denies, is for ever grieving the same 
blessed Spirit that is ready to make each individual 
gift a means of blessed usefulness to each individual 
person to whom it is entrusted. The world is full of 
this, my child: full of all that people would do, if 
they were other than they are, and empty alas! of all 
that people might do, if they were conscientiously 
active, as they are, * If I were but rich, if I were 
only noble, if I were but learned, if I were but 
strong 1' And at this very moment, Una, even your 
arithmetic would be at fault to calculate the incalcu- 
lable influence that would be obtained, and good that 
would be promoted by the thousands of plain, awk- 
ward, or disagreeable individuals in existence, *if 
only they were beautiful.'" 

" But what can beauty do ?" still asked Una, less 
willing than was usual with her, to be convinced by 
Lord Welsford's better judgment. 

*^ What cannot beauty do, whether for good or 
«vil?" returned the judge, as the remembrance of 
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many a scene and circumstance, both in his public 
and private experience, rose vividly before him. *^ I 
tell you, my child, that from the time of the gather- 
ing of the Greeks in Aulis, to the last election for 

, from the palace to the cottage, with the vicious 

or the virtuous, the learned or the ignorant, — 
beauty, and frequently beauty alone, has been, and 
is, an instrument of almost unrivalled power. Of 
course, unless seconded by nobler and more enduring 
qualities, the period of beauty's sovereignty is short- 
lived as itself; but during that period, it reigns 
supreme ; and, in our own, as in every former age 
honour and dishonour, wealth and poverty, happiness 
and misery, nay, life and death, have been subject to 
its rule and awarded to its demands I In the cause 
of virtue, what might it not accomplish ? " 

" Ah, yes," said Una ; " I remember how Esther's 
being very fair, gained her favour in the sight of 
Ahasuerus, and enabled her to save the Jews : but, 
dear uncle, what a melancholy feeling it would be 
to me if I thought that all the kindness and favour 
that I could gain either for others or myself were 
merely shown on account of so poor, so inferior a 
gift as personal beauty I When you and my dear 
aunt and many more bless and praise me, as you 
have done all my life, how coldly would all this 
sound if, instead of your calling me beautiful because 
you loved me, you merely loved me because you 
thought me beautiful I Oh ! I would rather be as 
ugly as it was possible to be, and loved in spite of it, 
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than have the admiration of the whole world, if only 
given to beauty." 

*^A11 who know you, my beloved child," replied 
Lord Welsford, " love you for much more than any 
outward attraction; but that is not the point in 
question ; and, if you wish to be really useful in 
your generation, you must have courage to look 
upon things as they are, and to act accordingly, 
even when facts may be at variance with feeling. 
The fact to be considered in the present case, Una, 
is, that man receiving his impressions through the 
senses, is naturally and immediately disposed in 
favour of whatever is pleasing to them, and that any 
one in possession of the external beauty which in- 
spires this feeling of complacency, is responsible for 
a gift which cd once may enable him to accomplish in 
the minds of others what individuals of the most ex- 
cellent but latent virtues can only effect after a long 
period, and in despite of the prejudices of a first im- 
pression. These prejudices overpowered, it is true 
that the influence gained by intrinsic quaUties will be 
greater and more enduring than any ceded to mere 
external attractions ; but external beauty will always 
be a saving of time and effort, and, conscientiously 
seconded by Christian principle and benevolence, is 
an amazing advantage to any one who wishes to be 
useful in society! Now, Una, however painful it 
may be for you to recognise the reason which will 
ensure to you attention, admiration, and affection 
wherever you are seen and heard, you must yet 
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avail yourself of the general passport God has given 
you, and be thankful that your sweet face and 
melodious voice may win to His house and holiness 
many whom the most worthy Christians, without ex- 
ternal grace to attract to their spiritual graces, 
might scare or croak away. You, dearest, will live 
too little in the world to share in my regrets when I 
see this precious gift of beauty — which, in the promo- 
tion of all that is * lovely and of good report,' would 
achieve such wonders in the Saviour's service — 
frivolously or guiltily employed to the furtherance of 
the vanity and iniquity of social existence, to the 
destruction of thousands whom it distinguishes, but 
whom alone it cannot save ! " 

Una sighed, and observed that she thought it sad 
that beauty alone should have any attractive power, 
still harder that the want of it in those who were 
amiable and excellent should make them repulsive* 

"It is sad, and it is hard, my beloved," replied 
Lord Welsford ; " but like all that is so, this law is 
connected with the wise and merciful original inten- 
tion and final purpose of our Creator in regard to us. 
There is no doubt that external beauty, or the per- 
fection of material proportion, was, in a state of 
innocence, inseparable from spiritual loveliness, or the 
perfection of spiritual proportion. In the present 
period of human existence, sin has power to separate 
for a time what God had joined, but yet not so 
universally as to destroy the instinctive persuasion 
that what is externally loveable is the shrine of what 
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is spiritually lovely. Until, therefore^ a contrast be 
diBCoyered, the homage paid to the outward sign is 
founded on the impression of intrinsic and corre- 
sponding virtue ; and whoever is beautiful, without 
being good, is a general even if an involuntary 
deceiver. When this state of trial shall be over, 
then the glorified body shall be inseparably united to 
the ransomed and pure spirit, and nothing that wins 
our admiration shall be undeserving of our reverence 
and love. In ihe meanwhile, my child, I bless Grod 
that He has ^ven you a loving and truthful spirit in, 
and with this fragile though fairy covering, and still 
more that you are willing to devote all to His 
service." 

It required some little time to reconcile Una to 
this first qualification on her imcle's list ; but at last 
she turned towards him happily and humbly, and 
whispered: "Whatever may be beautiful, the Al- 
mighty alone is beauty ; and if He has mercifully 
made this poor weak frame attractive, so, with His 
gracious help, all the kind feelings I inspire shall 
lead to Him.** 
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CHAP. nL 

IMPOBTANT TO SENSITIVES. — ^PINE SCOPE FOB THE FINE 

NEBYES OF FINE LADIES. 

** Spirits are not finely touched, 
But to fine issues.'* 

** And now, my darling," continued Lord Welsford, 
** what will you say to me and my list, when, after 
what you had considered useless, I place what I 
know you lament as positively detrimental? — Your 
extreme sensitiveness, Una." 

** I will say nothing till you shall plead its cause ; 
for, indeed, I had considered it my chief obstacle to 
being useful." 

" And had you been brought up by any but your 
wise and tender aunt, so in all probability it would 
have been. As it is inherent in your very nature, 
no circumstances under which you could have been 
reared would have destroyed it; if neglected or 
injured on the one hand, or pampered on the 
other, it would have made you or all around you 
miserable. But whilst your own sufferings from this 
constitutional infirmity have been tenderly synotpa- 
thised with and mitigated, you have ever been led to 
think of and to care for others, to enter into their 
ieelings and their interests, to sacrifice your own if 
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necessary to promote their welfare. And thus, mj 
child, the peculiar organisation which might have 
rendered you a victim to irritable selfishness, or, per- 
haps, had it been idly excited or experimented on, 
made you a prey to some enthusiastic or designing 
magnetiser, until your overwrought nerves and heated 
imagination transformed you into an unconscious, if 
not a voluntary accomplice of imposition and delusion ; 
this exquisite and often painful sensitiveness, Una, 
which unfits you for the corporeal fatigue or hard- 
ships which God does not require of you, is like an 
extra sense which will enable yoir to perceive in a 
moment what others would not understand in years. 
Separated from benevolence and practical good sense, 
it would have wholly unfitted you for usefulness in 
any sphere; united to these, it leads you direct to 
the appreciation of the wants, the feelings, the suf- 
ferings, the comforts, the joys and sorrows of all with 
whom you are in contact. Where others would be 
blind, you see ; where others would be duped, you 
penetrate ; where others would be irritating, you 
soothe; where others would be foiled, you conquer. 
The right thing, the right word, the right moment, 
the right person-^ all this God reveals to you in 
a manner incomprehensible to harder natures; and 
whilst thousands of the children of wealth and luxury 
are limiting the exercise of this nervous sensibility 
and tact to the vain endeavour to preveirt the rose- 
leaves of their own voluptuous couches from turning 
beneath their morbid restlessness, you, my child, wiU 
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Instantly discover and skilfully extract the thorns 
that pierce your fellows, and make your own ca- 
pacity of suffering a means of sheltering and saving 
others." 

"Dearest uncle," said Una, "you are indeed a 
most comfortable counsel to turn my infirmities to 
such account. But do let your head examine your 
heart, whether you do not greatly exaggerate my 
powers." 

" First answer me a question, Una : did you or did 
you not dress your aunt's hair this morning, and 
arrange the ribands in her cap?" 

"Indeed I did, uncle," answered the favourite, 
laughing at what sounded rather " ct propos de 
bottes,^ though she guessed Lord Welsford's infer- 
ence. 

" And what did your aunt say to you, when she 
had, for the space of three quarters of an hour, sub- 
mitted to what she generally objects to for a single 
moment with entire anger and aversion ? What did 
she say to you after you had been fiddling about her 
for an age?" 

" Why you know, uncle, that she kissed and 
thanked me, called me a darling, and hoped I was 
not tired." 

"I do know it, Una, and from that moment I 
believed you to be irresistible. Now, go to your 
aunt, love, and tell her what I have said, and ask 
her to explain to you all the advantages belonging to 
your being ^ a mere child.' " 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE JUDGE SUMS UP HIS NIECE's VARIOUS MEANS OP 
USEFULNESS, AND CONVICTS HEB OP GREAT POWER 
OP DOING GOOD. ^ 

** Thoroughly famished unto all good works." 

Una returned from her conference with Lady Wels- 
ford entirely satisfied ; not the less so, that she was 
the bearer of a small twisted note to her uncle, 
which, to judge from the smile with which it was 
delivered and perused, contained rather a saucy 
answer to the judge's message. However that might 
be, the missive, which diffused a sweet odour of 
verbena through the apartment, did not appear un- 
welcome ; and Lord Welsford, like a wise husband as 
he was, graciously and contentedly pocketed any 
matrimonial affront intended by it, and resumed his 
conversation with his niece. 

** Concerning the next qualifications on my list, 
there will be less difficulty, my child. It has pleased 
God to give you GOOD intentions, good sense, 

PERSEVERANCE, CANDOUR, and, abovC all, ENTIRE 
AND PRAYERFUL DEPENDENCE UPON DiVINE AS- 

8I8TANCE FOR EVEBT THING, These would be 
means of usefulness in any situation^ much more sq 
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in that to which fortune and inclmation call you* 
But you might have had all these qualifications^ 
Una, and yet have been unfit for the direction and 
superintendence of more than a child's usual pin- 
money, without your singular power of calculation, 
and the yet more valuable gift of practically apply- 
ing it. Strangely enough, and most unfortunately 
for the success of many of the most beneficial public 
and private enterprises, this particular talent seldom 
exists in connection with the other qualities which 
would render it chiefly useful to the possessor* 
Several individuals I could name are mere calculat- 
ing machines ; and a near relative of my own, whose 
books and tables are in general use in every public 
office in the kingdom, has never sufficiently balanced 
his own private income and expenditure to secure a 
competence to his family, or a moment's (Security to 
himself. Others again, who have a clear and prac- 
tical view of what immediately interests them, would 
be l^incapable of keeping or verifying complicated 
accounts. My time is already too much engaged to 
supply what will be the chief deficiency in the friends 
who will gladly help you in other ways, and thus 
nothing but your being a practical arithmetician, and 
doing with ease what very few persons could do at 
all, could justify me in virtually giving your large 
resources into your own hands." 

"Dear uncle 1" cried Una, "how little, but for 
the kind care you and my aunt have taken of me, 
would this calculating gift have profited; and how 
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grateful am I that what is such a delight to me will 
be a means of blessing others I" 

" And now, Una," said Lord Welsford, summing 
up her personal qualifications, '^ if you add the relative 
advantages you enjoy to these, tell me, are not you 
richly endowed for usefulness ? or, who is to do good 
in the world, {{you are to be powerless ?" 

'* But, uncle, you have included my natural rfw- 
qualifications amongst my powers I" 

** And how else, my precious child, are we to un- 
derstand God's promise that His strength is to be 
made perfect in our weakness ? Oh I trust me, Una, 
that, whilst every faculty and advantage that we do 
not employ on behalf of God and our fellow crea- 
tures, will be vain or hurtful in the world — even 
our irremediable weakness and infirmities, if con- 
secrated to our Maker's service, will be more power- 
ful to produce beneficial results to ourselves and 
others than the highest gifts or most distinguished 
faculties, if employed for selfish ends, or allowed to 
excite in us presumption and self-complacency." 
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CHAP. V. 

LADY UNA DISCLOSES TO tHE JUDGE HER IDEAS CON- 
CERNING WHAT IS MOST ESSENTIAL IN HER INTENDED 
GOVERNMENT. — ^MODEL ;PLAY-GROUNDS. 

A WEEK after the conversation related in the pre- 
ceding chapter^ Una entered Lord Welsford's library, 
and at once entered upon the subject in which both 
were so deeply interested. ** Dear uncle," said she, 
in her own sweet, earnest manner, " I have seriously 
thought and prayed over all that we spoke of lately, 
and I am quite convinced that, however little such a 
poor, weak child as I am may be enabled to do in 
God's service, it is clearly my duty to try what God 
may do by me for those whom He places on my pro- 
perty. If I am to be the Queen of Selwyn, I will 
do my very best to make my subjects bless my reign ; 
but, the more I ponder how this is to be done, the 
more I feel it necessary to make such unheard-ot 
rules and regulations, that I fear all my ministeris 
will laugh at me." 

" But / will not, my child," answered her uncle, 
tenderly ; " so let me hear." 

** And I may ask you anything I please ? and you 
will forgive me if wha* I propose should seem very 
foolish?" 
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Fear nothings darling ; to-day all my time and 
love are yours." 

** Well, then/' said Una, gliding her hand within 
Lord Welsford's, as she seated herself beside him ; " it 
seems to me, that as what is best for my poor subjects 
can never be established, if what is worst is suffered to 
remain, the first thing to be done is to find out this 
worst, in order to remove it. Now, I will tell you 
what I think the greatest evils in the place, and 
ask your opinion about them. Did you ever listen 
to the boys at fl&j^just after they come out of school, 
■ — your own good school, uncle, where they are well 
instructed in their duty both to God and man?" 

** Yes, more than once, when they have not been 
aware that I was near them ; and I have been shocked 
at their behaviour and their language. Of course, when 
they perceive me on the road, I am too much of a 
check upon them to be able to see them as they are 
fieen by their fellow villagers; neither could you, 
dearest, unless in ambush, form an opinion of their 
general conduct, from what you could yourself ob- 
serve; for, I fancy, they entertain a still greater 
feeling of respect for the judge's fairy niece than for 
* my lord judge ' himself." 

" But I have been in ambush, uncle, even in old 
Bachel's cottage, which is, you know, in their fa- 
vourite play-place, to the continual aggravation of 
the sufferings and temper of the poor bed-ridden 
woman. And I have looked and listened from be- 
hind her lattice window, and I have trembled and 
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shuddered at T^hat I have seen and heard there, 
uncle. And when I considered that these very boys 
just came from hearing and learning the word and 
the commandments of the God whose name they 
were constantly taking in vain, whose laws of love 
they were for ever breaking, I could not help 
thinking that, so long as such wickedness and blas- 
phemy were suffered out of school, the instruction 
that they got in school could do them no real good, 
and will but increase their future condemnation. 
Dear uncle, I have often heard you say, as we were 
reading our Bible together, that the sins of ignorance 
are bad, but the sins against knowledge and convic- 
tion desperate. Do not you agree with me that this 
behaviour of the school-boys at their play, by which 
they are a daily nuisance to all the decent people in 
the place, is one of the worst evils in my village 
queendom ? " 

** I do heartily, my dearest child," replied Lord 
Welsford ; " the lawless, ruflSan-like conduct of the 
little and great lads of our towns and villages, and 
their out-of-door amusements being so destructive to 
the comfort of all the most respectable inhabitants 
of the districts they frequent, that a constant war- 
fare is kept up between old and young, between those 
who naturally love and desire peace and quiet, and 
the children who naturally desire to run about and 
make a noise : all this I do consider a great evil, and 
I shall give you infinite credit if you can devise and 
carry out a remedy." 
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" What a dear, good, wise judge you are ! " said: 
Una, caressingly ; " I knew you would not give the 
usual answer to the mention of this great evil, — 
* Boys will be boys,' — which is all that I should get 
from most ; but little prosperity will there be in a 
state where it is forgotten that boys will be men; 
and, as Norah wisely says in her queer way, * If boys 
are to be and will be boys, the more reason there is 
that you should not let them be and act like brutes.' " 

" True enough, Norah," observed Lord Welsford, 
smiling ; " but how are you, or Norah, or any one 
else, to restrain the brutality of their out*-of-door 
games, without depriving them of their accustomed 
and necessary air and exercise ? " 

•* I mean to have a capital play-ground for them 
at a short distance from the village, uncle, and then 
they need not annoy or quarrel with any one in the 
village itself." 

" But are not you forgetting that unfortunate 
instinct in human nature by which a//, more or less, 
think lightly of what is expressly set apart for them, 
and by which boys especially feel a preference for 
what they should not have ? There is a play -ground 
belonging to the school-house, and I should have 
thought it was infinitely better than the passages 
round Rachel's cottage ; yet the boys scarcely ever 
go to play there, while poor Biichel hardly ever has 
a moment's respite. Why should your new play- 
ground, Una, have a better chance than mine of 
conquering this old propensity ? " 
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** Because^ uncle, I think I have discovered the 
superior attraction of the passages round KachePs 
cottage, independently of the perversity of human 
nature. I have watched the boys at play, and I can 
understand that, for the greater number of their 
games, the shelter and comers of houses, and the 
passages with ins and outs, and the steps on which 
they sit, and the nooks in which they hide, are 
charming. I can understand that a good dodging 
ground like this is more suitable for the greater 
number of their games than the finest open space. 
Now, uncle, as my play-ground is to be connected 
with small gardens for the steadiest lads, and these 
are to have fences, and there are to be rough, though 
not ugly sheds on one side of the open space, they 
will have dodging corners to their hearts' content. 
And then, too, there are to be loose bricks and heaps 
of stones for extempore buildings, and a large shed 
on one side of the cricket-ground for rainy weather, 
and a ladder to a loft above, on which any one may 
break his neck that likes it, and a small mound for 
running up and down, and a swing, and a climbing- 
pole and a leaping-bar ; and," continued the child, as, 
with a significant expression of countenance, she at 
once confronted Lord Welsford's ever-recurring dif- 
ficulty, — " in order to prevent the natural perversity 
of human nature rendering all these advantages of no 
avail, I shall set over my play-ground, and over the 
whole juvenile population of the village, — not school- 
masters, uncle> — but good-tempered, though strict and 
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steady men, whose business it shall be to keep the 
children and boys of Selwyn in their proper place 
in every sense of the word. Their title is to be 
Mastebs of the Spobts; and, when I tell you 
that Sergeant Curtis is willing to be my liead mastery 
and has declared that he ha<l long been thinking of 
some such plan himself, I fancy you will have good 
hopes of it." 

^^ Sergeant Curtis is certainly a host in himself, 
Una ; to be sure he has but one hand, but he has two 
excellent legs, and the compensating hook on his left 
arm would be a formidable weapon for any discipline 
that he might think necessary." 

^' But his hook will be the least taking part about 
him, I assure you, uncle, although it is more than 
many a well-formed hand would be to others. Ser* 
geant Curtis has a warm heart and a wise head, and 
a clever tongue ; and, as Norah says, ^ a way with the 
boysy which will lead them where no one else could 
drive. You will see, he will not only control, but 
join in their amusements, and take no freedom from 
my young subjects but that of preparing themselves 
for gaol, which, as I have often heard you say, is the 
chief advantage resulting from the boasted liberty of 
the subject, as now permitted and contended for." 

Lord Welsford smiled. " Really, Una," said he, 
" your courage and your hopefulness are catching. 
I wish you joy of your new play-ground ; and, if 
ever your Masters of the Sports are popular, I shall 
not despair of getting mt new police ! " 
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CHAP. VL 



LADY TJNA*8 GRAND BIEASURE OF REFORM. — THE JUDGe's 
SURPRISE AT HIS OWN VIEWS WHEN ACTUALLY STRUCK 
OFF IN WORDS, 

** Can you ever carry a road over the hill of Ben Cheilt ?" 

Let-alone proprietors to Sir John Sinclair. 

" So much for my play-grounds, then, uncle," said 
Una, " as calculated to repress one great source of 
offence, and to promote order and innocence in the 
young. And now for what is at present the very 
greatest existing evil, but which I intend to be the 
most important instrument of moral and social im- 
provement in my dominions: I mean The Public- 
House. 2Tii8 is to be my great reform. But first 
, I must ask you a question or two* Have not the 
magistrates authority to apprehend and fine, or others- 
wise punish a drunken man, uncle ? " 

" Yes," said Lord Welsford ; ** but unfortunately 
this power, like much else that clashes with the 
habits and licence of the greater number, — too often, 
alas ! of the magistrate himself, — is rarely, or very 
partially, exerted. The law is there ; but, excepting 
in some case of private pique, or extreme aggrava- 
tion, no magistrate enforces it; and drunkenness, 
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unless openly followed by some other misdemeanour, 
is suffered to go free about the streets." 

^^ But still," said Una, *' it is recognised as a mis- 
demeanour. But I have heard you say, uncle, that 
when a man has drunk too much, he seems to have 
no faculties remaining but the desire to drink yet 
more. For tlie time, he is unconscious of all that 
should check his passions; and, whoever is uncon- 
scious, is not then responsible, however guilty he 
might be in regard to the first excess. But the 
man who gives the drunkard drink is not uncon- 
scious ; and it seems to me that he should be made 
responsible, and that a punishment should fall on 
him. Is there no act by which the publican is 
brought to account for the excesses conunitted on his 
premises ? " 

" There is also an act for the suppression of dis» 
orderly houses, Una; but I fear that neither you 
nor I will live to see it acted on. The dormant 
state of these two laws, my child, is the cause of , 
almost all the vice and squalid wretchedness in the 
United Kingdom. There are respectable inns and 
innkeepers, to be sure ; but they are the exceptions. 
Public-houses are generally licensed to persons whose 
character and habits unfit them for more honourable 
employment; often to individuals whose previous 
lives make any thing but drink and brawls distasteful 
to them. Now, when the drunkenness of their cus- 
tomers is clearly their chief source of profit, we can- 
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not wonder that such persons should encourage the 
disposition to drink on to' their own advantage, what- 
ever destruction and misery it may bring upon the 
drunkard and his family." 

** But, dearest uncle," said Una, repressing with 
some effort her horror at this statement; '* I have 
often heard you maintain that no good reason could 
ever be produced in support of what was actually 
bad. Surely, it is not necessary that a house of rest 
and refreshment for the wayfaring man should be 
otherwise than orderly, and a moans of comfort and 
virtuous enjoyment." 

*^ It is certainly not necessary, and an inn would 
be what you say under a better social system ; but 
80 deeply-rooted are the abuses that lower and de- 
teriorate its present character, so much are they in- 
terwoven with public resources and the private 
interests of thousands, that even while the evil as it 
exists is plainly seen, it does and will appear inevitable. 
. Most iniquitously is it suffered ; for, wherever there 
are houses for the encouragement of idle revelry, there 
we must have drunkenness; wherever drunkenness 
exists, there we shall have passion, swearing, infamy, 
and often murder. Alas! my pretty niece! half 
the business of the sessions, and all that is most 
heart-sickening in my public duty, has its origin in 
the protection that the Government conceives itself 
obliged to give to drinking houses." 

** Then uncle," said Una firmly, " instead of any 
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drinking house at all in my dominions, I will have 
nothing but an eating house, where it shall not be 
allowed to give more than a reasonable portion of 
goody wholesome liquid to wash down good, whole- 
some, solid food ; and, instead of some drunken, un- 
principled, cast-off butler, whose inclination as well 
as interest would induce him to encourage intoxica- 
tion in his tap-roomy I will endeavour to secure a 
man of superior goodness and ability, whose inclina- 
tion and interest it will be to strive that every one 
who enters his dwelling should leave it better ^ both 
in mind and body, for his refreshment there. A 
handsome salary, entirely independent of what is 
consumed upon the premises, shall be regularly paid 
him, the greatest respect and consideration shown 
him. And, uncle, if the Almighty will but help my 
good intentions, the landlord of my public-house shall 
be my chief minister for good; a man distinguished 
for intellect and Christianity; one who would not 
withhold a cordial from the sick, or faint, or weary, 
but who would refuse a single glass to any one who 
did not want it.- And he shall be able to speak ^ a 
werd in season ' to the weak and weary soul^ as well 
as distribute seasonable food to the hungry or ex^ 
hausted body. He must be a popular man too ; one 
who, though incapable of * making a mock at sin,' 
would have humour as well as principle to make 
folly appear * exceeding foolish,' so that he should 
•serve his Master Christ whilst waiting on his guests. 
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In shorty uncle,** continued the child, summing up 
her extraordinary requirements, " the public-houses 
in my dominions are to be the best auxiliaries to the 
churches, and the great check upon the drunkenness 
and immorality of the district ; and my publicans are 
to be in person (you know what you said about the 
value of good looks, uncle), in mind, in manner, and 
above all, in Christian purity, courage, and devotion, 
the very sort of persons that my aunt would be de- 
lighted with, and that you and good Bishop P — — • 
would be proud to number amongst your chosen 
friends, and think yourselves honoured if admitted to 
their table ! Now, uncle, what do you say to this ? 
for all the prosperity of all my queendom depends 
upon such a reform in its public-houses." 

And what did Lord Welsford say to this clear 
analysis and plain statement of his own views, instead 
of the vague ideas that had floated in his wishes and 
his imagination in regard to the means necessary 
to affect any available reform In what he had equally 
and repeatedly recognised as the chief source of evil 
in the community ? Truly, like many others who are 
suddenly dragged forward to the dizzy height to- 
wards which their aspirations tended, he recoiled 
with nervous wonder at finding himself so far beyond 
the common practices and common principles of the 
world below ; and, as the physical instinct, in such 
circumstances, would lead the excited gazer to pre- 
cipitate himself headlong into the gulf beneath, so 

o 3 
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the judge now felt disposed to sink from the high 
moral summit on which his fairy niece had placed 
him, into the very midst of all the social corruptions 
he had so often vainly endeavoured to remove and 
considered with horror and disgust. Stilly a mo- 
ment's reflection restored him to the conviction that, 
if any thing were to he effected in the business, it 
must be by some means not very different from those 
the child projected, and that the alternative for 
remedying the present evil must lie between shutting 
up places of public entertainment altogether, or 
placing them exclusively under the control of su- 
perior masters; and thus, after a short interval of 
silent wonder and embarrassment, he substituted a 
" very difficult, my love," for " quite impossible.*' 
" Yes, uncle," replied the daughter of the house 

of C , in whom the spirit of the Lady Bertha 

seemed to rise in prospect of the difficulty which 
there was no one else to meet, — ** very difficulty I 
own, but most essential ; nor, until it shall be proved 
impossible^ will I ever give it up. Very difficult, as 
you say, uncle ; but, once accomplished, and all be- 
sides will be comparatively easy. The public-house, 
as it now stands, is the grand stumbling-stone and 
bar in the way of all moral and social improvement, 
and, therefore, its ejitire transformation must be my 
first endeavour. I heard you say that the license of 
the present publican expires next year, and I am 
sure you will not refuse to sanction such a person as 
I hope to discover and appoint instead of him." 
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** Certainly not^ replied Lord Welsford ; — without 
the slightest fear of compromising himself in any 
way. 

*^ Thank you, dear uncle/' said the fair legislatrix ; 
'^ so now rest yourself, after this disclosure of my 
grand scheme, and you shall hear the remainder of 
my theory to-morrow." 



o4 
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CHAP.VIL 

^'DO Ain> don't." — ULDT TJNA's 8T8TEM OF GOVEBUMENT. 

HEB INTENDED CABINET. 

Ok the following morning. Lady Una detailed her 
plans for rational amusements for her elder sub- 
jects in the yillage. There was to he a lihrary, — 
lectures, and experiments on winter evenings— day- 
light festivak and dances in the sununer. Above 
all, there was to be the public annual distribution of 
the rewards which were to be granted to the open 
practice of good, and avoidance of evil, to take place 
on every longest day, and to be a very grand affair. 
** You remember, uncle," said she, '* how my aunt 
replied to the king, when he asked her the secret of 
her domestic government, under which all her chil- 
dren had turned out so well ! ^ Simply this, your 
Majesty ; I never brought up a child by saying "don't,** 
if saying *' do" would answer. As far as lay in my 
power, I set what was right before them and kept 
what was wrong away ; they had plenty of rewards 
for what was praiseworthy, and I had consequently 
to inflict but little punishment for what was blame- 
able. I prayed for them and loved them, and tried 
to understand their difficulties as well as my own 
in their education. We had patience with each 
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other, and we w6re all very happy 1 ' And the king 
said, *True, true. Lady Welsford, you are wiser 
than any of us after all : fill the heart with good, and 
there will be no room for evil. The kingdom might 
take a lesson from your family. There is too much 
" dorit^ about our laws and too little " do ;" too many 
punishments for what is wrong, and scarcely a re-* 
ward for what is right I ' You remember the king 
saying so, don't you uncle ?" 

" Perfectly ; indeed the king has often reminded 
me of it since/' 

** Well then, uncle, there is to be plenty of * rfo* in 
my laws ; and my enactments are chiefly relating to 
the rewards intended for obedience to my statutes. 
Punishments there must be, I know; but these I 
leave to the laws and magistrates of the greater 
kingdom. And some of these, uncle, if I am the 
irresistible little lady you consider me, shall no longer 
be dormant or idle as they have been. Especially 
the fines for swearing, drunkenness, and false weights 
and measures shall be certainly and strictly enforced. 
I spoke to Mr. Wilton only the day before yesterday, 
and he has promised me faithfully (but without 
swearing) that be would second all my wishes, and 
po longer wink at ^ the things the Almighty hateth 1 ' " 

**I fear, Una, not a few in the village will re- 
member the days when Mr. Wilton was a great 
transgressor in one of these respects himself. But 
his own reformation may give his admonitions the 
greater weight, and encourage others to conquer aa 
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apparently unconquerable habit When you, as a 
little child, refused to kiss him, unless he left off 
swearing, you know, he swore he would never swear 
again if it displeased you. His doing so, however, 
first convinced him what an inveterate habit it bad 
become, and piqued his energetic character to get 
the better of it, which, what with his own perse- 
verance and your kisses, he has certainly accom- 
plished. Truly, if you intended to reward your sub- 
jects in a similar way, the history of Wilton's re- 
formation would be irresistible ; but the story, with-' 
out the kisses, would lose considerably, and these, of 
course, he will keep to himself." 

** But I can assure you, uncle," swd Una, laughing 
at the remembrance of baby days and *' family men's" 
privileges, " that the history of Mr. Wilton's reform- 
ation, even without the kisses, would be a very edi- 
fying one. You know, that he made his wife and 
children watch over this infirmity of his ; and every 
time he forgot himself he paid the appointed fine, 
and the money so collected, which for the first year 
came to a great deal, and has been out at interest 
ever since, is to be devoted to recompense any who 
will cure themselves as he has done. Pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence will be much more irresistible than 
any kisses, uncle ; and indeed these, in one shape or the 
other, form the chief rewards I shall, at first, propose 
to my new subjects, hoping that higher motives may 
gradually be connected with them, or, afterwards, 
supply their place. Look," continued the child. 
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unfolding a roll of paper, " this is my list of virtues 
to be rewarded. I will merely read it to you now, 
and then you can look it over at your leisure, and I 
will make any alteration you shall advise. You will 
see that your new savings' bank, uncle, will be in 
great request; in fact, my queendom will be the 
making of it." Lady Una then read as follows : — 

Rewards to be annually and publicly distributed, 

WITH APPROPRIATE CERTIFICATES OR MeDALS, TO THE 
DESERVING INHABITANTS OF THE VILLAGE AND PaRISH 

OF Selwyn. 

1. 

To every family attending church regularly during 
the year, and behaving reverently during service : 

Sunday garments, to the value of from £2 to £4, ac- 
cording to the number of the family, 

2. 

To every individual attending church regularly and 
reverently, though^ connected with others who stay away 
unnecessarily : 

Sunday apparel to the value of \5s. 

3. 

To every sober, industrious man, generally known as a 
kind husband and a good father, and whose return home 
brightens the faces round his fireside : 

A chaldron of coals at ChristmaSy and his health to be 
drunk unth three times three, 

4. 

To every sober, cleanly, and industrious housewife, 
who keeps her parents' or her husband's, or her brother's 
house in an orderly and comfortable manner : 

Soapy candleSy or any household utensils she may re* 
quire^ to the value of£U 
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5. 

To parents whose children are healthy, useful, and 
well-behaved : 

The sum of £2, to he placed in the savings' bank for 
the children, and a large plain cake and a bottle ofhome^ 
mcule wine for the celebration of their wedding day* 

& 

To everj step-father or step-mother worthily and 
kindly exercising the duties of that relation : 

The same reward as to other paretUs, with an addi" 
tional present for their own use^ and the thanks of the 
community, 

7. 

To every child attending school regularly, and using 
no bad language in the streets or elsewhere : 

The sum ofSs.^ to be placed in the savings^ bank ; — 
a new pinafore^ hat, or bonnet^ and a piece of ginger* 
bread, bag of biscuits, or something equally suited to a 
chilcTs capacity, for present enjoyment 

8. 

To every serving man or woman, who has a good cha- 
racter from master or mistress, and who dresses and 
behaves modestly and suitably : 

The sum of \0s., to be placed in the saving^ bank, 
and a silk neckerchief or neckcloth for Sunday wear, 

m 

9. 

To every honest, hard-working individual who sup- 
ports himself or herself without parish assistance : 
The sum of £1 at Christmas, 

10. 

. To every labouring man or woman, whose weekly 
earnings do not exceed 165. a week, and who, neverthe- 
less, does not owe a penny : 
The sum of £1. 
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11. 

To every diligent, conscientious, and civil retail trader, 
who sells good articles at a fair price, and gives good 
weight and measure : 

The sum of £2^ to be laid by towards the purchase of a 

public testimonial, to be presented at the end of 10 years, 

during which a similar reward shall have been merited ; 

also^ on the day of the awarding of the same, a choice 

flower from each of his regular customers* 

12. 

To any other individual, known to have especially 
contributed to the virtue or happiness of the community 
in some way not specified in the above enactments : 

JRecompence and commendation, as considered suited 
to the merits of the case, by competent and friendly 
judges. 

'* There, uncle I " said Una, " I hope that, with 
this elastic No. 12., I have framed a very compre- 
hensive dozen 'rules and ordinances' for the encou- 
ragement of good in my dominions. It is very likely 
that there may be yet more praiseworthy conduct 
than what I have signalised^ but this could be only 
brought to light or tested by such domestic reve- 
lations or interference as I wish to keep clear of 
in my government; and such will have higher 
rewards than mine. The particulars in my table 
are open to general observation. And now, what 
do you think of my system?" 

** That it is as complete a system of bribery, my 
precious little legislatrix, as ever was exposed." 

** True, uncle ; but then you see, it is not bribery 
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and corraptioD," pleaded the fayonrite^ as she looked 
up for her fond relative's expected sympatheUc and 
approving answer. 

**No, my heart's own beloved I^" exclaimed the 
great lawyer, as he clasped the fairy sovereign to his 
bosom, '4t is bribery agcdnst corruption, and that, as 
your cousin's Ayrshire poet says, will make"an * unco 
differ.' Seriously, Una," added Lord Welsford, con- 
trolling his emotion, to suit the unbroken business 
humour of the child, ^ although some little modifi- 
cation may be necessary, I see nothing against your 
system of innocent bribery, but the usual objec- 
tion urged against all rational moderate measures; 
namely, that it may cost too much. For anything 
essentially Quixotic, John Bull would scorn to 
count. What say your estimates, my little arith- 
metician?" 

" They prove," answered Una, handing her unde 
two other sheets from her roll, "they prove that, even 
if I should have to reward all the inhabitants of my 
village for all the virtues in my list — which is I fear 
not likely — the whole annual expense of encouraging 
good in my dominions, my publican's salary in- 
cluded, — will be 300/. — less than the annual expenses 

of the workhouse in the parish of , which gives 

no one any satisfaction, not even the rich overseers, 
who every now and then, you say, go and eat too 
much themselves for the benefit of the poor who eat 
too little. See, uncle, I have drawn all out in mortal 
numbers, though it is dull work after fairy figures." 
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Lord Welsford examined her estimates, which the 
youDg arithmetical genius had, as she said, calculated 
in the usual way, on behalf of those to whom the 
rapid process, by which her, apparently, intuitive 
perception of proportion enabled her to arrive at a 
just conclusion, would be insufficient or incompre- 
hensible. The child was quite correct; the system 
which promised to render a workhouse entirely un- 
necessary was worth trying, even as a measure of 
economy, 

** And that other paper in your roll, my darling ?" 
inquired Lord Welsford. 

" This," answered Una, " cannot be entirely filled 
up at present, fit is to be a list of my cabinet 
ministers, you see, uncle! Not exactly answering to 
the king's; for, indeed, I must have ladies as well as 
lords ; dear auntie is my privy counsellor, you per- 
ceive. And there are other alterations, suited to the 
wants and dimensions of my queendom. For in- 
stance, instead of a minister for the Board of Trade, 
I have marked a ^ Jack of all trades,' for which Dick 
Sharp is just cut out, you know. The Master of the 
Sports, too, instead of the Master of the Horse, takes 
a place in the cabinet ; and as Norah, on behalf of 
her parentage and descent, is to take my Irish sub- 
jects under her special protection, I shall have no 
Secretary for Ireland. Then you^ uncle, are to be 
both my Exchequer and Lord Chancellor in one; 
and as I shall pay you as I used to reward Mr. Wilton, 
when he did not swear, that, you see, will be a great 
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retrenchment; — then^ I have the Dean and the 
Doctor and the two Wiltons, who serve me for 
nothing, absolutely nothing^ excepting that they will, 
of ^course, be admitted to the honour of kissing 
hands on their appointment. In short, uncle, if I 
can only get a publican for my prime minister (he 
is to be no less in my queendom) my list will be 
complete." 

Whilst Una prattled on. Lord Welsford perused 
the cataloffve raisonnee of her cabinet with equal 
wonder and amusement ; so close and comic was her 
parody of ministerial offices and appointments in some 
instances; so well remembered and so quaintly in- 
troduced the various legal or diplomatic terms which, 
as she had picked up from time to time, she now incor- 
porated with her reasons for not fully imitating esta- 
blished precedent in others. Lord Welsford laughed 
heartily, and said, after his usual comment on his 
darling's communications, " Why, Una I I never 
thought you had so much fun in you till now!" 

" Nor I, uncle ; but I have heard you say that the 
power of making others laugh with instead of at us, 
is a great gift for persons in authority, and therefore 
I am bound to cultivate it. Humour will be one of 
my essentials for my publican ; he is to be what the 
poor people call * excellent company,' as well as 
serious on all proper occasions." 

^^But your publican, Una, is a blank in your 
cabinet ! How ever will you fill that up ? " 

" With hope and prayer till next spring," answered 
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the child firmly, and then *we shall see what we 
shall see.' But now," added Una, whose spirits were 
beginning to flag after this long strain on her at- 
tention, ** I am too tired to be queen any more to- 
day; I want to be baby again till next w^ek, — so 
carry me to dear auntie, to be fed and luUabied, and 
you shall have your first quarter's salary in ad- 
vance." 

So saying, she sprung upon her uncle's knee, and 
covered his cheeks with kisses. In a very few 
minutes, Una's fair, slender form was laid in her 
fond aunt's sheltering arms, to be fed and luUabied 
as she requested, until, beneath the genial spells of 
common comforts and uncommon love, the village 
queen and legislatrix vanished, and the cherished 
infant was asleep. 
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chap.vhl 

ynSE HirSBAHDS AXD HAFPT WTYE& I.AI>T VNA HAS 

AH AIM Df UFE. 

liADT WSLSFORD TO MBS. £BIC MORTON. 

" Setwyn, March 17, — ^ 

'^ Amongst many causes of pleasant sympathy be- 
tween ns, dearest Helen, one of the very strongest 
IS the high opinion we both entertain of our lords 
and masters; an opinion which (blessed be the 
Almighty for His unspeakable mercy) eyery day's 
experience confirms, and which, though it might not. 
be advisable to dwell on with persons in general, it 
is infinitely delightful to speak of with each other. 
The particular instance of my dear husband's wisdom 
which at this moment occupies my heart, is the an- 
gular position in which he has placed our dear little 
girl, and the beneficial results already perceptible, not 
only in the character and comforts of her tenantry, 
but in her own gready improved health and spirits. 
An aim in life — a distinct and individual path of 
duty, and object of possible^ even if difficult, attain- 
ment — is, doubtless, essential to all; but how few 
succeed in choosing this aright, either for themselves 
or others 1 How difficult to reconcile the circum- 
stances over which we have any control, with the 
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desires after what is placed beyond our reach^ or the 
measure of strength or weakness allotted to us ! and 
how well is it that far the greater number have no 
choice in the matter I In regard to the sphere of 
usefulness which Lord Welsford has appointed Una, 
I must, however, confess that it required all my 
habitual faith in his better judgment to prevent me 
from shrinking at his proposition. I have such a 
horror of a woman going beyond her province, or 
engaging in anything without the pale of domestic 
privacy and shelter. But, with his usual auxiliary. 
Lord Welsford has convinced me that Una, as the 
possessor, of such considerable wealth, must neces- 
sarily have a larger hcmie circle than others. She is 
of the class of women whose duty as well as wisdom 
it may be ^to consider a field and buy it;' her 
tenantry are her household, and their interests and 
improvement are as much her legitimate object as 
my nursery and housekeeping were mine. Neither 
is there anything in the dear child's character that 
can render the present experiment dangerous to her 
simplicity or modesty. Her talents and the natural 
bias of her benevolent mind eminently fit her for 
becoming an instrument of more than common use- 
fiilness; but she will never consider herself more 
than an instrument; and, contrasting what she is 
enabled to accomplish with all that there is to do, 
her greatest success excites as much humility as gra- 
titude. Like her dear uncle, too, and several others 

singularly gifted with moral power over their fellow 

p 2 
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creatures, it is painful to her to exert it. She has 
no hve of sway, and it is only the strong feeling of 
the awful responsibility, connected with the influence 
she can exert beneficially, that could ever prevail 
with her to employ it. This inherent and evident 
aversion to interfering, and the equally evident 
yearning after the worth and welfare of those for 
whom she does interfere, give to all her counsels and 
guidance a charm unspeakable. It is the same spell 
of unselfish and disinterested philanthropy which* 
makes my husband so much sought after,-— so 
valued and so valuable, that his duties as judge, 
heavy as these are, form but a small portion of what 
is constantly expected from him. Another great 
point of resemblance between uncle and niece is their 
entire indifference to deriving any personal credit 
from their suggestions. How often is Lord Wels- 
ford reminded that such a measure or such a senti- 
ment for which others are applauded was, originally, 
his; but adopted or promulgated without acknow- 
ledgment by parties unfriendly to his general views 
or principles ! But this he never considers as an in- 
jury ; on the contrary, he replied to Burke's indig- 
nation on the subject the other day, — ^ Well, after 
all, the world cannot be quite so bad, when our 
enemies bring forward the good we have at heart, 
and which our friends most probably would be afraid 
of mentioning.' And, even thus, our Una, in her 
village policy, rejoices to make over all the credit of 
her suggestions to any who will act upon them as 
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their own. A very difficult and disagreeable pre- 
paratory measure to future reformation has been 
just most happily accomplished, — the removal to a 
distant parish of several families who were not likely 
to pay either rent or respect to any regular or salu- 
tary authority. Some money, but infinitely more 
Christian love and tact were employed in this un- 
pleasant task ; but Una seeks this her all-conquering 
charity from the fountain head, and never do the 
blessed Saviour's invitations to the sinner appear 
more touchingly persuasive than from her heart and 
lips. One of the men dismissed was a confirmed 
drunkard, and an object of general disgust as well as 
dread to the whole neighbourhood ; but even he was 
not proof against her kind provision for his temporal 
wants ; and, after a private interview which Una 
had requested,* Dick Sharp, who showed him out, 
declared he was sobbing like a child, and overheard 
him saying, * O God, that angel prays for me, for 
meP I asked Una afterwards what she had said to 
him. * Dear auntie,' she replied, * I told him that, 
as long as we both lived, I would still hope that he 
would learn to love the Saviour and to do His holy 
will; and I promised him that, if ever he should 
give me the great, great joy to hear that he was 
good and happy, I would go and see him ; or, if / 
was not strong enough to move, I would send for 
him to come to me ; and I told him that if I, who 
w^as only a poor sinner like himself, should feel so 

happy at his well-doing, what would not the joy 

p 3 
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of the angels in heaven be at his repentance ! T. 
meant to say more, but I had a choking in my throat 
that would not let me ; but, indeed I do think he 
-will do better, as I pray that he wilL' The kind- 
ling countenance and tearful eye of the dear child as 
she merely repeated what had passed, fully explained 
to me the feeling which she had aroused in the hard 
heart she hoped for. O ! this hope and love I why 
should anything else be tried till these fail ? 

"Your old friends, the Mr. Asketts, are most 
zealous and able assistants in all Una's projected im- 
provements, and you may tell Eric that his practical 
lessons in building and architecture on behalf of the 
model town, have greatly furthered Una's experiment 
of a model village. What may gratify ydu yet more, 
is, that they promote her continual remembrance of 
him. ^ Eric taught me, and Eric told me,' and fre- 
quently, * Eric would do it this way,' as if she were 
as cognisant of his present thoughts as of his past 
lessons, are words constantly on her lips; but un- 
accompanied by any regrets for his absence or desire 
for his return. 

** The addition to the conservatory, which is espe- 
cially devoted to Una's audiencesy contributes greatly 
to her health and comfort. The weather likewise ia 
unusually mild and genial, so that everything is sin- 
gularly propitious to her exertions. But, whatever 
may be their ultimate success, certain it is that 
nothing but the entire consecration of soul and body 
to the endeavour to alleviate some of the sin and 
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sorrow In the world can ever satisfy a heart so 
feelingly alive to them as hers is. All here desire 
much love, and beg for news ; and I am ever, dearest 
Helen, ^ 

*' Your very affectionate 

" Jane Welsfobd." 



F 4 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE LAKE OF THE DOUBLE ELMS, ANB THE COUPLES 

THEREIN RRSn>IKG. 

Th]^ road which passed dose to the yillage of Selwyn, 
and which, besides its dignified connection with the 
London Road at no great distance, led to many- 
country towns and seats of note, was exceedingly 
pleasant and well kept, and generally enlivened by a 
good deal of passing by ; including, not only pedes- 
trians and equestrians, but vehicles of every descrip- 
tion, from the coroneted curricle of the eldest son, 

and large car for the servants of the Duke of L ^ 

to the gingling conveyances of a small inn at the 
small town of B , and the much laden donkey- 
carts of such of the neighbouring peasantry as had 
risen above a barrow. But whilst it was ** the roady^ 
and a great source of interest and amusement to the 
contemplative inhabitants of Selwyn, it was not 
*' the walh^ of the place. This was reached by a 
shady lane to the left of the London Road (as the 
branch was called) at the extremity of the village, 
and consisted of a path skirting a lovely undulating 
field, bounded on two sides by picturesque tree- 
planted hedges, and leading through a second turn- 
stile (as a first had connected it with the lane) to a 
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beautiful park-like district, with glades, and wood, 
and bubbling springs around ; sloping banks covered 
with every variety of well-known and scarce-known 
flowers ; a gamekeeper's cottage close to tjie graceful, 
if not gameful, plantations under his care ; glimpses 
or perfect views of the tower of the fine old church, 
and the river winding beyond ; then, still ascending, 
and gradually leaving the sheltered woodland and its 
productions behind, you came to a mile-wide, far-out- 
stretching expanse of country, so different in its air 
its look, its climate, its inhabitants, its soil, its pro- 
duce, and its prospects, from all the immediate vicinity 
of Selwyn, that it was difficult to realise how near 
the village was. Very seldom, indeed, is it that a 
much more extended space offers the striking and in- 
teresting variety of road and scenery, so easily at- 
tainable by the walkers or wanderers of the locality 
in question, or so well calculated to gratify the 
various motives which draw groups or individuals 
from the house. For the short, quick constitutional, 
evidently snatched from daily irksome toil, and ac-- 
complished in the manner and spirit of hard work, — 
for the long, melancholy, or listless stroll of those 
who felt no obligation but to while away the time, 
and who were privileged to keep their dinner waiting, 
— for the social merry party, or the lovers' tete-a-tete, 
— the display of Sunday bonnets and neat slippers, 
or the freedom of shabby clothes, large boots, and 
hats or bonnets laid aside, where woodpeckers, and 
squirrels, and bees, and butterflies, were the only 
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critics of such breach of etiquette, — for old and young, 
rich or poor, for strong or weak, for the careful 
botanist or the careless ** wood gatherer," — the en- 
virons of Selwyn were equally favourable and 
favoured. 

But it was not to expatiate in these attractive 
haunts, or to rest beneath the picturesque fir woods, 
or to lose myself in road or reverie as of yore, that I 
commenced this chapter; my heroine and myself 
have business in ^^the lane^ and to this lane my 
reader is invited. It was, as I have stated, at the 
extremity of the village, and formed the commence- 
ment of "the walk" of Selwyn. It was called 
** The Lane of the Double Elms,** from two beautiful 
shoots springing from one enormous trunk, and di- 
viding, about two yards from the base, into twin 
stems of graceful and majestic form, occasionally 
mingling boughs and leaves and shadows in their 
growth, and nearly one above, as they were one 
below. Yet so distinct and stately did each main 
stem appear, and so much did the flower and foliage 
of the bank from which it rose engage the attention 
of the passer by, that the fact of such noble treei 
upspringing from a common root, would escape the 
stranger, until pointed out to his surprise and admi* 
ration by the inhabitant of the district* The natu* 
ralist indeed spoke of the twin or double elm ; but 
all the learned and unlearned besides talked of the 
double elms ; and the lane, of which they were the 
glory, took their name. 
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Now, whether the united woodland pair had any- 
thing to do with it, or how far the genial and shel- 
tered aspect of the nook in which they flourished 
exerted influence over congenial spirits, I do not 
pretend to say; certain it is, however, that for a 
very long period in the annals of village history, the 
Lane of the Double Elms was the chosen abode of 
4Beveral sets of couples, each two individuals as closely 
assimilating in habits, character, and sympathies, 
and generally as much together, as the trees them- 
selves. 

First, in a well-appointed, pleasant house, standing 
in a most enticing, flowerful, fruitful garden, orna- 
mented with all the old plants we loved in youth, 
and distinguished by each variety we covet or prize 
as we grow older, the whole most beautifully and 
comfortably kept by two industrious, modest maid, 
and two steady intelligent men servants, there livedo 
had lived, and apparently long would live, the two 
Mr. Asketts, brothers and friends, and important 
in no ordinary degree as the tutelar bachelors of 
Selwyn, — important but not intrusive; their visits 
to their neighbours few and far between ; their in- 
vitations a distinction ; their welcome to house and 
grounds, refreshment, nosegays, and "cuttings," a 
curious compound of the ceremonious and the cordial ; 
their pursuits and conversation simple, gentlemanly, 
and intellectual; their disposition and conduct cha- 
ritable and benevolent ; wherever there was a kind 
thing to be done, or a civil thing to be said, or a 
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fiubscription to be got up, or an annoyance to be put 
down, there you might always reckon upon the 
Mr. Asketts. In all unostentatious modesty did 
they do honour to succeeding generations, and re- 
ceive deserved respect from them : the very type of 
bachelor urbanity, immunities, and contentment. 

In the next dwelling, and literally and metapho- 
rically under the protecting wing of the larger esta- 
bli8hment5 lived two sisters, nieces of the Mr. Asketts, 
and entirely worthy of their excellent and kind con- 
nections. As their description would demand a 
chapter, and their history a volume, this honourable 
mention must suffice until another opportunity, when 
I may again introduce them to my readers. 

The adjoining tenement to that of the two sisters 
was a very humble one, and very humble were its 
inhabitants. Old Sally and old Betty were they 
called ; and widows for many a year, and friends from 
early childhood, they profitably joined their small 
resources, and worked and prayed together by one 
hearth and with one heart. 

Till but a few years after my heroine's birth, the 
last house in the lane had been subject to the pre- 
vailing fashion, while the couple residing there were 
the most interesting in the place. Exactly of the 
same age, and with that striking, though indefinable 
similarity of look and manner that " married lovers" 
not unfrequently acquire, they were evidently bom 
for each other's society and happiness. They read, 
walked, wrote, and sang together ; and, being amongst 
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the favoured few who live in literature and art, not 
on the obligatory exercise of intellectual gifts, and 
hallow irfg every refined and lawful earthly pleasure, 
with a good hope and grateful conviction that far 
higher pleasures were in store for them, they were 
what is pensively and prophetically designated by 
the observers of such unusual felicity, " too happy 
for this world." Accordingly, it was with small 
surprise, although with heartfelt grief and tenderness, 
that the inhabitants of Selwyn learned the fulfilment 
of their forebodings concerning the lovely and fragile 
pair who gradually and sympathetically faded during 
a long, cold spring. And when, still in their prime 
of years and intellect, they were cut off to fill one 
grave, some mingled congratulations with their 
tears; and credible authorities relate that, as the 
doubly-laden hearse passed under the twin elm, its 
branches bowed above, though scarce an aspen 
quivered, and the lightning flashed that night and 
singed its topmost boughs. To the casual visitor 
the tree yet appears in its perfection, and as beau- 
tiful as can be ; but those who remember it, when 
the Howards walked beneath its shade, speak of its 
glory as diminished if not departed ; and when, in- 
stead of another friendly or united pairy the empty 
house was taken and occupied by a solitary and un- 
social individual, there was a general and melancholy 
feeling that a spell was broken, and that the ro- 
mance of that favourite lane leading to "the walk" 
of Selwyn, was gone for ever. 
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CHAP. X 

MB. SINGLETON AND HIS CAT. 

But if Romance was banished, Curiosity was doubly, 
welcome and at work in the Lane of the Double Elms, 
in regard to its new inhabitant; nor was her faithful 
attendant ^^ Rumour," the less vociferous and indefa- 
tigable in spreading her discoveries, because these 
discoveries were few. Very little, indeed, was known, 
concerning either the past fortune or present occupa- 
tions of the ** single gentleman; " but of all that was 
not known there appeared no end. In proportion as 
there was little history, there was a great deal of 
most exciting mystery elicited ; and for many years^ 
Mr. Singleton, however passively and unconsciously 
the influence was exerted on his part, actually did 
more to exercise the ingenuity and nourish the ima- 
ginations of his fellow villagers of Selwyn than any 
one amongst them. He was that most important 
and interesting personage, a local Myth ; and there 
was no one in the place but felt his or her consequence 
increased by the power of adding some surmise or 
information connected with the recluse ; whilst any 
tradesman or artificer whose business led him into 
the premises was questioned and cross-questioned 
without mercy. The few individuals who were war- 
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ranted to have seen or spoken with Mr. Singleton 
were almost as mythic as that gentleman himself. 
Old Betty, who performed all that he required in-doors, 
had never been remarkably communicative^ and was 
now seldom to be got at. Betty's friend did the 
marketing, and was always in a hurry to get home, 
and very little second-hand intelligence was to be 
got from her ; and the Mr. Asketts who did call on 
Mr. Singleton, and on whom Mr. Singleton was even 
reported to call himself occasionally, were not addicted 
to gossip, and were too much above the humbler 
inhabitants of Selwyn to be subject to their interro- 
gatories. Curiosity, then, but for her well-known 
faculty of subsisting on conjecture, would fairly have 
been starved out during her unavailing foraging in 
the Lane of the Double Elms. 

The most provoking part of the story, or, rather 
die want of a story, was, that this unusual privacy 
was maintained without any of the legitimate ma- 
chinery of seclusion, or any particular outward sign 
of secresy whatever. The house itself was on the 
public path, and had not so much as a court-yard 
before it. The window of the sitting-room was low, 
and not entirely screened from the inside; a very 
unpretending half-blind and half-curtain left full two 
inches open to any one who chose to peep, and 
allowed the light of a cheerful fire, sometimes even 
the dim vision of a very handsome pair of legs 
stretching towards the fender, to be visible within. 
If Betty did not say much about the lonely gentleman. 
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neither did she caiuse it to be supposed that there 
was much to be said ; whilst her own improved and 
brightened looks, as well as the quantity and quality 
of the food, ordered and punctually paid for, since 
Mr. Singleton's arrival, gave most satisfactory pre- 
sumptive evidence that his diet at least was that of 
an ordinary Christian. He was known likewise to 
go regularly to church ; not indeed at Selwyn, but 
at the neighbouring cathedral town of——, and he 
was supposed to walk occasionally in the vicinity ; 
and, if his walks were early in the morning or rather 
late at night, why, he was not so very singular in 
that, and, if others had walked out on the same prin- 
ciples, there was no reason why they should not meet 
him ; but meet him they never did, or at least recog- 
nise him they never could : in regard to every idle 
gazer of the neighbourhood, he bore a charmed 
existence. And yet, curiously enough, there was 
commenced, very shortly after Mr. Singleton's arrival, 
and gradually extended afterwards, a close domestic 
relation between the impenetrable bachelor's esta- 
blishment and almost every cottage hearth in Selwyn. 
The cause of this anomaly, like many more, was a 
female ; and sooth to say, the only female that ever 
reposed beneath his roof; for Betty, though privileged 
by day, always retired to her own cottage for the 
night. But when old Betty had decamped, Mr& 
Pussy — such was the state and title of the favoured 
she — was admitted to a double share of her master's 
familiar society: she jumped upon his knee, rubbed 
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her head against his waistcoat^ took morsels from his 
hand, lapped milk out of his saucer, and purred forth 
a feeling of satisfied and salutary companionship, 
which was no disturbance to his severe and silent 
lucubrations, and secured to his intervals of leisure 
that living something^ to watch, to love, to think of, 
and to speak to, for want of which many a great, 
solitary intellect has gone mad. As the individual 
but for whom Mr. Singleton would have passed many 
a long evening without ever hearing the enlivening 
sound of his own voice, or, exercising the kindliness 
within him, his cat doubtless deserved his utmost 
consideration; and, certainly, never were a lady's 
rights more cordially acknowledged, nor her conve- 
nience more gallantly studied, — never had any tabby 
more reason for singing, and less excuse for swearing, 
than the tabby belonging to Mr. Singleton. 

" But, what has this to do," perchance the reader 
asks, " with the bipeds of the village ? or how does 
this bring the recluse in any connection with their 
firesides ? Did the cat visit in her master's stead ? or 
what had she to do with other families?" 

Truly, gentle reader, as far as direct or personal 
communication went, absolutely nothing. Mrs. Pussy 
was as decidedly as exclusive and as untraceable in 
her out-of-door connections as her master, and evi- 
dently independent, if not disdainful, of all general 
intercourse. The two cats of the two Mr. Asketts, 
with whom she could hold garden conversations or 
conununings, as not her inferiors in birth or education, 

Q 
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probably sufficed to satisfy her stronger Instincts for 
kindly fellowship, for she was never recognised be- 
yond her proper bounds, nor seen in company with 
any ordinary individual of her species. Her usual 
station, particularly on bright, shiny, walking days, 
was immediately between the parlour window-sash 
and the nondescript blind before it; and there, in 
ostentatious indifference of the attention she excited, 
and in gratified consciousness of her own peculiar 
privileges, she would sit winking and blinking in the 
sun, with her tail curled gracefully around her; and, 
as each baffled pedestrian peeper was forced to " gang 
his gate," without any fresh discovery, Mrs. Pussy 
would give her ear a knowing rub, or twitch her 
snowy whiskers at the gazer, as much as to say, '^ If 
you knew what I know, how happy would you be ! ^ 
or perhaps, in the very face of the most curious, she 
would suddenly turn herself about and disappear 
beneath the curtain, as if to enforce the mortifying 
truth that her condescendingly remaining outside the 
screen was perfectly optional on her part, however 
obligatory it might be on his. It was not, then, by 
any direct or personal communication that such a cat 
was likely to be concerned with the inhabitants of 
Selwyn. The connection was entirely relative, and 
was the result of that combination of the extraor- 
dinary and the commonplace by which the most re- 
markable events and characters are brought within 
the cognisance of ordinary sympathies and historians. 
Mrs. Pussy, notwithstanding her many distinguishing 
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peculiarities, had it in common with the least 
distinguished females of her kind, that she was 
accustomed to have kittens. Mr. Singleton, on the 
other hand, although by no means remarkable in his 
bachelor partiality for one cat, was singularly averse, 
either to keeping more than one, or to the destruction 
of a single kitten. It therefore became necessary to 
meet his favourite's persevering maternity by suitable 
places for her offspring; and, to accomplish this, Betty 
was not only allowed, but commissioned, to institute 
an inquiry concerning any respectable villager who 
would be likely to want a cat, and, above all, to he kind 
to a cat. These leading facts established, the precise 
time at which Mrs. Pussy's children could be sepa- 
rated from her maternal care, so as to do credit to 
their race and education, and to be most acceptable 
in the new families into which they were to be 
adopted, became matter of animated embassage ; 
whilst anxious questions and comfortable answers as 
to the manner in which the kittens were treated or 
conducted themselves, continued for some weeks after 
their removal. In proportion as the immediate neigh- 
bourhood was tolerably supplied, Mr. Singleton be- 
came still more condescending in these feline nego- 
tiations : he sent direct messages to any who had had 
satisfactory cats of him already, as to the surpassing 
beauty and moral qualifications of his last kittens, in 
case any of their friends or connections should require 
them ; he desired his best compliments and thanks to 
anyone who had successfully provided for his increas- 

Q 2 
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ing family. On all other points he was entirely in- 
accessible ; but in regard to Mrs. Pussy's interests, 
he was as amiable^ and (through Betty) as kindly 
inquisitive and communicatiye as if he had been can- 
\assing the county. The people of Selwyn, on their 
part, were exceedingly consoled and gratified by this 
unhoped for diversion in favour of their often baffled 
curiosity, and the discovery of something to bring 
them in relation with the recluse. In a general way, 
such a relation would not go for much ; but, in the 
present instance, a great deal was made of it, espe- 
cially before parties ignorant of its very narrow limits, 
as well as of its peculiar origin. Indeed, to make 
the intimate footing on which they were thus placed 
with a man inaccessible to other individuals the more 
apparent, every favoured cat-proprietor entirely passed 
over the mediation of old Betty, and often actually 
seemed to forget that Mrs. Pussy herself had any- 
thing to do with it. Their cats, to judge from what 
was stated, were had direct from Mr. Singleton, from 
whom they could, almost at any time, procure others 
for persons who could appreciate them; then, Mr. Sin- 
gleton had said so and so to them, and they had said 
60 and so to Mr. Singleton ; the whole sum and sub- 
stance of Betty's messages during a negotiation of 
some weeks being transformed into just such a 
familiar conversation as two intimate gossips, with 
the kettle singing on the fire, and a cat and 
kittens playing on the hearth, might have indulged 
in on the subject. This jaunty way of talking of the 
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village myth was of course confined to audiences with 
strangers, but it was a source of infinite satisfaction 
and importance. Amongst the "habitues" of the 
village it was confessed that all the authentic informa- 
tion attainable concerning him was, that he was of 
good family, had taken high degrees at college, was 
engaged in some deep study, saw scarcely any one at 
Selwyn but Betty and the Mr. Asketts, was liberal 
and kindly to the former, doted on a favourite tabby, 
and (" honi soit qui mal y pense "), according to the 
village vernacular in mentioning the subject, — that 
Mr. Singleton would give any good master a good 
cat at any time ; for, amongst his other and numerous 
peculiarities, " he was always having kittens.''^ 
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CHAR XL 

LADY UNA HAS HOPES OF A PSEMIEB, AND SETS OUT IK 

SEARCH OF HIM. 

"When Nature all 
Is blooming and beneTolent, like thee." 

But, to retnm to our heroine, though without losing 
sight of the last-mentioned couple in the Lane of the 
Double Elms. Lady Una, like almost every cat- 
fancier in the parish, had had a kitten from Mr. Sin- 
gleton ; but, privileged above the generality, she had 
had more than one opportunity of expressing her 
entire satisfaction to the cat-provider in person. 
Twice she had met him at the Mr. Asketts', and 
once she had actually enjoyed a tSte-d-tete with him 
for a few moments in Betty's cottage, where both the 
recluse and the young lady came to minister to her 
sick companion. It was from what she had thus 
seen and heard of Mr. Singleton that she conceived 
the idea that this eccentric, but excellent statist and 
philosopher — for such both Lord Welsford and the 
Mr. Asketts acknowledged him to be — might be the 
veiy person to give her practical assistance in her 
attempt at the singular reform she meditated; and 
she resolved to exert all the guileless charms which 
her uncle had enumerated and laid such stress on, as 
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her means of usefulness^ in order to enlist him in her 
service. Accordingly, one warm spring morning, 
when new life was swelling, and colouring, and beau- 
tifying all that had seemed dead or dormant in the 
colder months, — precisely at that fermenting season 
when even old people get fidgetty or frisky, and young 
people are exceedingly aspiring and sentimental, — 
Lady Una put herself under her aunt's loving and 
adorning fingers, and, satisfied of Lady Welsford's 
complete success in her toilet, not by looking in the 
glass, indeed, but in the smiling and approving eyes 
of the by-standers, she took up her roll of papers, and 
proceeded, without even Norah's escort, to the Lane of 
the Double Elms. And well might the looks and love 
of all who saw her follow where she went and linger 
where she stopped, for, " fresh as a rose and fair as a 
lily, gentle as a lamb and beautiful as a fairy," was 
Lady Una on that mild April morning, when, con- 
trary to all human probabilities, or to the expecta- 
tions formed by either the character, habits, or ap- 
pearance of this last and loveliest of the daughters of 

the noble house of C ^, she sallied forth to charm 

and to secure a publican, and to establish a public- 
house. 
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CHAP.Xn. 

MESHEBISM, ETC., NOTHIKG NEW, AND NOT SO ASTONISH- 
ING AS WHAT BECOMES OP A GREAT DEAL OP GREEK 
AND LATIN. — MR. SINGLETON^S CONFIDENTIAL COMMU* 
NICATION TO MRS. PUSSY. 

"Eyery man lias his fault, and honesty is his." 

I CANNOT understand whj the present generation 
should be either scandalised at^ or eager after the 
sciences (query arts) of Mesmerism and Biology, as 
if some entirely ** new thing" were offered to their 
consideration. The influence — under whatever dif- 
ferent names it may have been known — which 
spirit, whether consciously or unconsciously, inex-- 
plicahly exerts over spirit, so that, without corporeal 
presence, heart occasionally communicates with heart, 
and dream corresponds with dream, and thoughts 
flash electrically to thoughts, — this is '^ as old as the 
hills," and, in the judgment of all not spiritually 
blind, quite as well established. In my present out- 
of-the-way retirement, I cannot command either the 
translations or the translators of the classics, who^ 
** in the days when I was young," would have helped 
me to suitable or learned quotations on the subject ; 
and, without any disparagement to the other qualifi- 
cations of the gentlemen in my immediate circle (a 
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very worthy clergyman included), they are, one and 
all, under the Lethean spell by which men generally 
forget all the Greek and Latin they were made to 
learn at school, or all that they were not made to 
learn at college. Concerning the original all, which, 
being flogged into one ear of numbers of our British 
schoolboys, as invariably flies out of the other, my- 
self and other ladies of the creation are considerably 
sceptical, especially when we realise the fact that 
temporary separation from musical instruments or 
paint-boxes does not materially^ or long together, 
aflfect the music or the drawing of any who ever 
really knew how to use them, when restored to home 
or city luxuries. Also, we are every now and then 
surprised at the discovery and exercise of some 
schoolboy or college accomplishment and acquisition 
which had equal facilities for becoming rusty or for- 
gotten with the Greek and Latin ; but which, never- 
theless, appears as familiar to head, hand, or heart, as 
if it had been the constant habit of their daily life. 
How this anomaly might be accounted for, it would 
perhaps be invidious to suggest ; so, merely alluding 
to it as the reason why, with the best wish to render 
the present chapter imposingly mysterious to the 
general reader, I cannot command so much personal 
or relative classical quotation as would suffice a 
reviewer to '^frighten the natives" from a "noctes,'' 
or to render the premises of his arguments unde- 
niable, — I will just refer the sceptical to their Bibles, 
their grandmothers, and their own courting-days, for 
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the truth of mj previous assertion^ and then proceed 
to show how this sympathy was gradually working 
and exerting itself upon Mr. Singleton^ and actually 
opening the door of his heart to our little heroine^ 
before she had passed the charmed threshold of his 
house. 

' Amongst the other peculiarities that distinguished 
the recluse, I should have specified that no person in 
the village had so large, and, apparently, so distin- 
guished a correspondence as he had. Single and 
double-franked letters, hieroglyphed by the principal 
notabilities of the day, newspapers and pamphlets, 
new books and old folios, and sometimes such a cargo 
of official documents that it was a marvel how any 
one man was to read what no one man could com* 
fortably carry, were all delivered at Betty's cottage ; 
whilst numerous despatches, by post or coach, were 
weekly, or sometimes daily, sent from the Lane of the 
Double Elms. On the morning on which Lady Una 
had determined to make her grand attack upon the 
solitary, his post had been unusually heavy, and, to 
judge from his occasional confidential communications 
to Mrs. Pussy, equally unsatisfactory and disheart- 
ening. Paper after paper, pamphlet after pamphlet, 
letter after letter, he glanced over and then dropped 
on the table or on the floor ; till at last he opened one 
with noble signature, but of such ignoble import, so 
full of time-serving plausibility, false statements, and 
selfish ambition, and so offensive alike to his avowed 
principles and unblemished integrity, by offering hivn 
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a place, if he would support all that he had opposed 
for years, — that the reader lost all patience, and, 
calling out ^^ Dogsl^^ with such vehemence, that his 
eagacious companion sympathetically put up her 
back and swelled her tail, as if the enemy of her 
kind were actually present, — he dashed the letter 
from him. 

" i join them," he exclaimed, "/support, I calculate 
ought but their opprobrious downfal, after their dis- 
graceful rise by steps that should lead them to the 
halter ? /, that have spent the best part of my life in 
unveiling all that they would cloak, and in bringing 
statistical facts and figures to disprove all the humbug 
and villainy of their specious and delusive estimates t 
/ serve, support, or shelter them I I'd see them ." 

How Mr. Singleton would have finished his sen- 
tente, it becomes not a lady to write, and very com- 
fortable is it to record that, thanks to a dissatisfied 
gesture on the part of Mrs. Fussy at the critical 
moment, which reminded the gentleman of the pre- 
sence of an audience feminine, the sentence never 
was completed and never needs be. Not that this 
laudable conquest over his verbal passion at all mol- 
lified the feeling within; on the contrary, double 
bitterness and more intense disgust grew in Mr. Sin* 
gleton's heart with every ugly word suppressed upon 
his tongue, till at last a piteous "Miau" from the 
favourite upon his knee, called his attention to the 
painful fact that he was testifying his aversion to 
public men and measures, and disturbing his own 
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private felicity at the same time, by stroking Mrs* 
Pussy the wrong way. 

*^ Heavens 1 what a brute these politics would 
make of one," cried he, most tenderly rectifying his 
mistake. " How indifferent to the rights or to the 
feelings of those most worthy of our consideration ! 
I am sure, my dear Mrs. Pussy, I beg you a thousand 
pardons for passing on to you the insult that has 
been inflicted upon me; but, I would just appeal to 
any reasonable creature of your species, what feelings 
would be excited by the discovery that the very in- 
dividuals who had pledged themselves to rid their 
master's granary of vermin had turned into rats 
themselves, and offered you a share of their unholy 
spoils, if you would but devour with them I I ask 
any creature with a conscience, how one should feel 
on such an occasion ?" ' 

To this appeal to her conscientious feelings, Mrs, 
Pussy answered by putting out all her claws, and 
stretching and yawning fearfully, leaving it of 
doubtful auguxy whether she would have showed 
noble fight or gone to sleep under the provocation. 

" Change of men for ever, but change of measures 
never," continued Mr. Singleton ; ** a mere pouring 
the filth out of one broken cistern into another : the 
sound of the living waters that could cleanse or save 
them, — the sight of the rock-hewn reservoir which 
the pure element might fill, and from which the 
country might draw out draughts of health and of 
salvation, — all this is their derision or their horron 
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And I fancied I could do good, public good, by 
setting forth the truth in such a generation as this I 
Public good with public men ! never, never ! Forty 
years old to-day, and, as far from realising the patriotic 
dreams of generous youth, or reaping the reward of 
manhood's thought and labour, as if I had been 
revelling in House, or gambling with the unprin- 
cipled and shameless 1 It is true, I have kept 

my integrity, but what has that done for others ? 
Nothing. The man that plants a cabbage or builds 
a pig-stye does more for his age and country than 
I have done. The man that gives to society a family 
of honest, virtuous children does better for the world 
he lives in than the greatest philosopher that ever 
spent his days and nights in studying to reform his 
kind. Doesn't he, Mrs. Pussy?" 

Mrs. Pussy, who was by this time most completely 
pacified, and who might consider this apostrophe of 
her master as complimentary to her own social con-^ 
tributions to the world she lived in, purred unqua- 
lified assent, and rubbed her pretty bead against his 
waistcoat pocket. 

*^ Yes, Pussy," added Mr. Singleton, cordially ac- 
knowledging these attentions of his confidante by 
delicately scratching her behind the ears, ** late as it 
is in the day, and disagreeable as it is to acknowledge 
the mistake of a life when the greater part is spent, 
I don't scruple to confess that, if I had my life to 
begin again, I would be a mere family-man like my 
betters, and leave society at large to shift for itself. 
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And yet, supposing I had had sons, how, in such a 
world, and under such an iniquitous system as the 
present, is any honest man to provide honest em- 
ployment for his family ? I just ask you, now, how 
any one who despises all that acts upon those who 
have influence or power, can sue for or accept office 
for his belongings? Why, bless me, Mrs. Pussy, if 
it is as much as I can do to find decent places for 
your kittens, how ever do yon fancy I should pro- 
cure respectable employment for my sons?" 

Now, conridering how devoted a master Mr. Sin- 
gleton was to his cat, this momentous question, even 
supposing she could not have settled it to his satis- 
faction, should have ensured the expression of her 
most affectionate and anxious sympathy; and, had 
she been a fairy in disguise, or an enchanted lady, — 
as, from the unusual attentions paid her she might 
well have been, — now was het time to break the spell 
that bound her, to borrow human speech to assure 
her master of her lasting gratitude, and to set all his 
fears at rest concerning the welfare of his posterity, 
by assuring him of honourable posts in fairy-land 
for children and for grandchildren unborn. This is 
what Mr. Singleton's Mrs. Pussy should have done, 
and gladly would I avail myself of the poet's license 
to say she did so ; but truth compels the historian to 
record that, instead of either sympathy or counsel at 
this afiecting crisis, Mrs. Pussy listened with the 
utmost apathy tmd indifference to her master's speech, 
and at the end thereof, she coolly twisted herself 
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round upon his knee, so that her tall most disrespect- 
fully tickled his nose's tip; then, flopping down upon 
the floor, she took two or three laps of milk from her 
accustomed saucer, and finally went to curl herself 
round upon the hearthrug, as much as if Mr. Single- 
ton himself had no more existence than his ideal 
family. The pantomime was so expressive, that 
words could hardly have made it plainer ; nor could 
all her master's partiality give it any other intepre- 
tation than "really, my good friend, I have not 
patience to listen to such nonsense. What a piece of 
work you make about the world ! To be sure, some 
people never are contented; but, for my part, so 
long as myself and my children are provided for, I'll 
never believe there can be so much amiss, — at any 
rate I'm satisfied, as every reasonable creature should 
be, and as to what becomes oiyour children, that's 
no concern of mine." 

*^ Heaven help us I " cried Mr. Singleton, who was 
becoming hourly more desirous of a change of some 
sort in his position; "and I thought of promoting 
the world's happiness by shutting myself up with a 
selfish she-beast lilce that, and I expect unselfish 
treatment from persons who are neither kith nor kin, 
when even my own cat turns round upon me I I was 
a fool, and deserve to be disappointed ; and only that 
it's not right to make the innocent suffer for the 
guilty, or Mrs. Pussy's next batch of kittens might be 
provided for with a mop and a pail of water like the 
children of her betters. However, this I can tell 
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you, ma'am/' continued he, directly and comically 
addressing his favourite's deaf ear, ^^ that, if you go 
on at your present rate, you must look out for your 
own, and then perhaps you may discover the world 
at large is not so unexceptionable as it seemed to you 
upon your master's hearth-rug, with his prime minister 
Betty to find places for your family I" 
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CHAP. xm. 



LADY UNA AND HER FUTURE PREMIER " EN RAPPORT." 

Thus far had the recluse of the Lane of the Double 
Elms been entirely taken up with politics and Mrs. 
Pussy; but now, just as Lady Una left her uncle's 
gate, and mentally penetrated into his bachelor apart- 
ment, he unconsciously felt her influence, and, falling 
into a mesmeric reverie, he was suddenly conducted 
to a contemplation of her loveliness and virtue. 
** Yes," broke he forth, in visionary abstraction from 
all that had lately/ occupied and vexed him; "yes, 
that cjiild, if indeed she is not an angel, has abeady 
accomplished more good, in her short sweet spring- 
time, than thousands that have attained the longest 
period of human life. So good, so wise, so unpre- 
tending, so clear-headed, and so warm-hearted! I 
went over the new cottages building under her direc- 
tion, with the Asketts. Never was anything so suit- 
able, so free from former mistakes or idle fancies, as all 
she suggests 1 How heartily everybody works for 
her! How truthful and kindly every word and look! 
And what a singular knowledge of character, and 
shades of character, she is endowed with ! . I hear 

R 
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and see her now In Betty's cottage^ when she said to 
me, in allusion to my not going to Lord Welsford's, 
* Mr. Singleton, I know that you do not want any- 
thing from us, and that your time does not hang 
heavily on your hands, and that you like solitude; 
but my uncle says that we are none of us inde- 
pendent, and if, as it is possible, some of us should 
want your experience or assistance, I am sure you 
would not deny us. If I should ever want your 
help, now, might not I come to you as to a friend?' 
Who could have taught a child like that the se(»?et 
to gain from me an unconditional promise, such as I 
never gave to human being before ? Who warned 
her from the * Mr. Singleton, if there is anything 
that uncle and aunt can do for you I' that would have 
been answered by a proud smile and utter forgetful- 
ness? whilst tzom?" (at this moment Lady Una turned 
into the lane), ** if time, fortune, or life itself, could 
add to her pure pleasures, they should be laid at her 
fairy feet." (Here Lady Una lifted the latch, and 
went into Betty's cottage, and Mr. Singleton resumed 
his soliloquy, — for Mrs. Pussy was annihilated in his 
memory.) 

*•' But what can the child of wealth, and worth, 
and influence, ever want from an old bachelor like 
me ? How strange to make such a request I " 

(Here Lady Una was wisely providing in her own 
mind, as she rested in Betty's cottage, that, in case 
Mr. Singleton should accede to her proposal, she 
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must not forget that she was rww a young lady in 
her teens, but must remember not to kiss him, what- 
ever might be her inclination.) 

** Only since that interview," mused on the philo- 
sopher, *^ have I understood the enthusiastic, chival- 
rous devotion which exquisite beauty can inspire! 
A passion so refined in its own intensity, that the 
hope of a smile would be a greater incentive to years 
of virtuous exertion, or painful self-denial, than the 
certainty of all the unrestrained indulgence for which 
voluptuary ever sighed. But oh I to have the right 
of kindred or of love, to press such an angel to one's 
bosom I To be the father, or the brother, or the 

heaven help mel" started forth the bachelor, 

with a blush overspreading soul and body; — ** forty 
years old to-day, and Lady Una scarcely in her 
teens 1 But certainly, if there were an honourable 
situation in the world, that would give me an op- 
portunity of seeing and conversing with that lovely 
child, I would take it; and, if her sweetly urged 
possibility of her having need of me should ever be 
realised by the changes and chances of mortal life, 
she has only to show herself and I will refuse her 
nothing." 

Here Mr. Singleton uttered his sentiment with 
such unusual vehemence, that the mesmeric trance 
was startled into common vision ; when, bright in 
the sunbeam that poured through the opening left 
by his scanty window-screen, — her gipsy-bonnet 

B 2 
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hanging on her arm^ and her roll of papers resting 
within its pale blue ribbons, — full of thought, and 
innocence, and love, and beauty, as he had pictured 
her, stood the lady of his devotion and his dreams : 
— Lady Una was before him. 
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CHAP. XIV, 

A SPELL OF MORAL POWER, MORE EASILY FELT THAN 
DESCRIBED. HOW LADT UNA ATTEMPTS HER CON- 
QUEST OF MR. SINGLETON, AND HOW MR. SINGLETON 
EFFECTS THE CONQUEST OF HIMSELF. 



(( . 



in her yonth 



There is a prone and speechless dialect, 
Snch as moves men ; beside, she hath prosperous art 
When she will play with reason and discourse. 
And well she can persuade." 

" Mamma," said a dear little " laddie," in answer to 
to a philosophical question rather unphilosophically 
addressed to him, *^ I can't tell you what the wind w, 
but I can tell you what it does. It flies my kite, 
and sails my boat, and turns the mill round." And, 
even so, there are many powers or qualities of which 
it is equally impossible to describe the essence, or to 
doubt the efficacy. The comprehensive term, "a 
gentlemafiy^ is thus one of the words the most difficult 
to define, the actions SLud privileffes of " a gentleman^* 
the most easy to be recognised. Now if, as I would 
fain hope, my readers are skilled in detecting, and 
happy in being connected with, persons of this fa- 
voured class, they will understand that it was owing 
to Mr. Singleton's being " a gerUleman*^ that, after 
years of seclusion from general society, after living 

undisturbed in his own peculiar habits and ideas, 

a 3 
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eeeiog no ladies bat Bettr and Mr& Pos^, and, on 
the Tery moming of Ladj Una's risity indnlgiiig in 
sach fondy dieamj thooghts of the yoimg giil tbat 
be blushed to confess them to his middle-a^ed heart 
*and Tenerable dieBsing-gown, — be oould^ notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, ronse np from lua 
reverie in his morning costume, and reo^ve and 

welcome the ^r daughter of the boose of C witb 

graceful ease and kindness ; nay, even acknowledge 
that she was just then present to his remembrance, 
without awkwardness or self-betrayal: — certainly, 
none but a thorough gentleman could baye acoom-- 
plished this. 

In a few minutes the pair were seated side by side, 
in all confidence and comfort ; and, whilst the clever, 
but theoretical man listened condescendingly and 
benevolently, the intelligent and practical child gra- 
dually unfolded her aim and her intentions. She 
even spoke more freely to Mr. Singleton than she 
had done to her uncle, of her grand inoentiye to extra 
and immediate efibrt ; namely, that her time on earth 
was short, and that, if ever she was to be usefiil in 
her generation, she must be so without delay. With 
equal humility and affection, did she transfer the 
merits of whatever wisdom or knowledge she pos- 
sessed to those by whom she had been educated ; and 
with unusual tact did she dwell on those motives to 
benevolent action generally which might best induce 
her confidant to grant her his particular support. 
Not at first, however, did Lady Una specify the 
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department in which she desired Mr. Singleton's 
assistance : her grand scheme was reserved till the 
last ; but all her papers, excepting those relating to 
her public-house^ were laid before him, and examined 
with a painstaking and indulgent expression that 
promised well for anything else she might propose. 

" I have heard of your singular talent for calcula- 
tion. Lady Una," said Mr. Singleton, as his ex- 
perienced eye glanced over her estimates, "but I 
could never have supposed it possible that one of 
your sex and age could have entered so deeply into 
the business of life, and the peculiarities and cha- 
racter of a different class, as you have evidently done. 
That your views are singular ^ my dear young lady, 
is no argument against their justice or their verifi- 
cation being attempted, and most heartily do I concur 
in Lord Welsford's judgment, that the theory of 
great moral improvements should not be prematurely 
promulgated, but that their practicability should be 
first fairly tested ; for, whilst it is certain that many 
things are more easily said than done, many others 
would be more easily done if they were but little 
spoken of. You may, therefore, depend upon my 
silence in other quarters, and although you say these 
papers do not allude to the ofiSice I am to hold in your 
queendom, I repeat that I am ready and willing to 
second your benevolent intentions to the utmost. 
But, if I am to be a faithful counsellor, Imust not 
shrink from reminding you of what will ever be the 
grand stumbling block to all genuine amendment5 

B 4 
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here or elsewhere, — of an evil that will undo all 
the good accomplished, wherever it exists. Lady 
Una ! hard as it is to discourage any virtuous en-«> 
deavour, still harder to point out an obstacle to 
Christian love and enthusiasm like yours, I cannot 
withhold from you my conviction that you may 
huild churches, endow schools, preach to the poor, 
visit the poor, feed, clothe, and educate them, devote 
your whole life to their interests, and yet, so long as 
there is an inn in the place, it will be of no avail. 
The public-house, wherever there is one, will de- 
moralise the population, and leave scarcely a vestige 
of your work. Have you thought of this,^my dear 
young lady?" continued the speaker benignly, and 
almost timidly seeking the effect of his candour in 
the young reformer's countenance. 

A rich glow of emotion, but no shade of disap- 
pointment, was visible, as Lady Una answered,^ 
" You will see that I have thought of this, Mr. Sin- 
gleton ; for it is my belief as well as yours that no 
reform anywhere can be available independently of 
the character of the inn and innkeeper of the district." 

** Alas ! my dear young lady, the whole system is 
against the most respectable innkeeper in the world. 
•Whoever can abolish public-houses, may introduce 
order and sobriety; but who is to prevent their 
3tanding, and what can be established till they fall ? 
Of course, something depends upon the personal 
character of the landlord; but, unfortunately, the 
better the landlord, the less custom he is likely to 
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have; and, should the proprietor of a well-conducted 
house support him, dens of drunkenness and license 
would immediately arise in opposition. Believe me, 
I speak from no common hearsay, but from the tes- 
timony of well-intentioned and experienced indi- 
viduals. My Betty, now, who is as honest and clever 
a creature in her station as I ever knew, she was 
telling me that her husband struggled hard ^ in the 
public line ' for years." 

"Betty *in the public line I '" cried Una, with 
unwonted animation, and an expression of pleased 
astonishment ; — ** oh ! Mr. Singleton, I beg your 
pardon for interrupting you, but does Betty under- 
stand the business ? " 

" Thoroughly, I believe, and so did her husband, 
who was remarkably sober, steady, and well-prin- 
cipled; so much so, that he endeavoured hard to 
maintain order on his premises, but he was ill-i 
supported by the magistrates, and by many sneered 
at as a little canting, stuttering methodist (the good 
man had an impediment in his speech, it seems) ; and 
thus, after having been ruined himself, in the vain 
endeavour to prevent the ruin of others, he left in 
poverty and despair; whilst his successor, a man 
devoid of character, has just realised a fortune by 
fostering all the evil, and destroying the home-hap- 
piness of every cottage in the neighbourhood. Unless 
public-houses could be eradicated, no effectual re- 
form can be carried out." 

*' Mr. Singleton," said Una, " we read in the 
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Bible, that when God's judgments shall bring right- 
eousness upon the earth, the people * shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruniog-hooks.' The swords and the spears are not 
to be thrown away, you see, nor is the iron to be lost ; 
but the same metal that composed the instruments of 
destruction shall become implements of peaceful hus- 
bandry. And, even so, it seems to me, that it will 
not be by destroying^ but by transforming y the mate- 
rials of ^ this iron age,' as it is called, that good will 
be effectually established. Will you now have the 
great kindness to read these papers as patiently as 
the rest, and see what I believe public-houses might 
become, if once the class of publicans could be raised 
to the standard I propose ; nay, what I believe a 
public-house at Selwyn might be, if I could find any 
one sufficiently zealous for the real welfare of his 
fellow men to brave their idle opinions and pre- 
judices for its sake." 

So saying. Lady Una handed to Mr. Singleton 
her last and most interesting documents, the subject 
of which is already familiar to the reader. In doing 
this, the fairy fingers trembled, and, somehow or 
other, by the time the bachelor had opened and 
spread out the papers on the table, the touch of a 
email, soft, confiding hand, as it crossed and rested 
on his arm to point out the passages of greatest im- 
port, stirred all " the father " in his nature to give 
partial attention to what was so filially entrusted to 
his consideration. Nor was it only with indulgence. 
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but with admiration^ that the philosopher perused the 
scheme of an institution combining solid advantages 
for the public with such popular, but innocent at- 
tractions as the vulgar establishments of vice could 
hardly rival. In after years, when Lady Una's sweet 
voice was silent upon earth, the running comment 
she had made that morning upon the text they had 
thus perused together, still echoed harmoniously in 
the listener's heart, and bound him to her service 
with all the devotion that she had then inspired, 

" You see, my dear sir," urged the child, in regard 
to the restrictions she insisted on, *^ it will only be 
by rendering the quality of what is to be had at 
' The Good King ' superior, and by surrounding 
our customers by what may satisfy, or even create in 
them purer tastes and appetites, that we can induce 
them to submit to any limit aS; to quantity. They 
must feel that they have their money's worth ofgrati- 
fication^ and not have the slightest ground to suppose 
that our expressed desire for their welfare is merely 
* a cloak of covetousness.' My uncle often says that 
this same covetousness is precisely the sin to which 
persons renouncing the more open iniquity of the 
world, are most liable. This is why Christians are 
told to * beware of covetousness ; ' and, it is because 
they do not do so, that numbers of well-intentioned 
schemes for the suppression of evil fail. Therefore, 
if my publican shuts up at a very early hour, or only 
keeps his house open afterwards for intellectual 
amusements, the porter, and the provisions, and the 
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arrangements^ must be so superlatively good^ that the 
common fare and fashion of common houses would 
be distasteful by comparison. You see Coffee is 
one of the articles of my daily ordinary ; and, if I 
can only get the coffee well made, it will do much 
to abolish drunkenness. Few English people know 
what coffee really is ; and, as to the stuff that is sold 
to the poor in London by way of tea and coffee, my 
cousin James, who has tasted it, declares that the 
^worst beer would be preferable. Now, if I can raise 
a taste for good coffee, no bad public*house can 
satisfy it. You are a coffee drinker, I believe," said 
Una, archly. 

^* I aw," answered Mr. Singleton, smiling, ** and 
Betty makes it to perfection." 

He then read aloud a description of the building 
and premises to be devoted to " The Good King, 
— *^two fountains and statues in the courtyard, 
&c. &c. 

"Yes," said Una, in answer to his look of in- 
quiry : " I am not going to erect all this, but to 
purchase what is already erected, and what has long 
been an object of admiration here. The manor- 
house, with all its fanciful decorations, is to be ap- 
propriated to this purpose ; and, if I can but get 
my publican for prime minister" (here both the 
little hands were for a moment clasped over Mr. Sin- 
gleton's arm), *^ that will be his residence. And, 
far from the curate or the dean objecting to the 
vicinity of * The Good King,' they take the greatest 
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interest in the success of my experiment, and will sup- 
port my publican to the utmost. Had I built the 
house and court I should never have made more than 
one fountain ; but a fountain — water, clear, ready, 
and inviting, is indispensable to my establishment^ 
because, you see, it is the only drink that will be 
furnished without food, whenever wanted. John 
Bull, you know, is not disposed to call for water ; 
water, therefore, must call to him ; and, if you had 
ever watched the watchers of these two quaint foun- 
tains, as I have done, you would have great hopes of 
future water-drinkers, from the attention given to 
their pretty, tinkling voices, and the longing glances 
cast on their sparkling streams. I know that many 
say that the modern decorations in the manor-house 
are not in the best taste, but they are popular and 
attractive, whilst the old-fashioned house itself is 
roomy and well-built; and I get the whole grand- 
looking, enticing establishment for half what an in- 
ferior, untaking place would cost me. The poor and 
and uneducated must always be dealt with as chil- 
dren ; if you wish to take something hurtful from 
them, you have only to show them something new 
and brighter, and they will drop the old in order to 
clasp it ; if you attempt to snatch it from them, they 
will but hold it the more tightly, and hurt 'them- 
selves and you in the struggle to keep possession. 
That is aunt Welsford's wisdom, Mr. Singleton, and 
yoa know she had a great many of us." 

The bachelor bowed assent to this prudent pa- 
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rental policy, remembering something akin to it in 
his own negotiations with the children of Mrs. Fussy, 
and Lady Una, with increasing earnestness and 
anxiety of look and manner, now pointed to her ea*. 
sentials in the president of her new institution, — the 
singularly endowed individual who could alone ensure 
success to the singular innovations that she medi- 
tated. Mr. Singleton read, with no small degree of 
consciousness, the characteristics marked : — ^^ Good 
Christian principles, good sense, good tem- 
per, MORAL courage, GENTLEMANLY SPEECH AND 

MANNERS, and, if possible, OF prepossessing ap- 
pearance." 

" You remember what you said about Betty's hus- 
band, just now," commented Una. " He was a very 
good man, but it was a disadvantage to him that he 
was not good looking, but little, and a stutterer. I 
can assure you, Mr. Singleton, that my uncle thinks 
it a great saving of time to be handsome^ because those 
you wish to influence are immediately disposed to 
give you credit for good qualities to match the 
beauty that they see. And so, good-looking people 
are responsible for this advantage, and have no right 
to go and shut themselves up, but should endeavour 
to draw those who are attracted by their appearance 
to moral comeliness and beauty. My uncle says that 
he had to work as hard, and to wait as long again^ to 
get into notice as he would have done had he been a 
tall, commanding man, like " Lady Una hesi- 
tated, knowing that any personality was rude ; but. 
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although her tongue supplied " some others," as the 
conclusion of her sentence, the artless admiration ex« 
pressed in her childish gaze on the philosopher, said, 
**yoM, sir." 

Now we have before stated, in connection with the 
peeps attempted at the recluse, that the vision of a 
very handsome pair of legs was occasionally dis- 
cernible through the opening in his window-blind. 
These very handsome legs did belong to Mr. Single- 
ton, and, peculiar as he was in many respects, he had 
it in common with all similarly endowed individuals, 
that he every now and then regarded the'm with ad- 
miring, and almost affectionate consideration. Not 
only did they frequently divide his attention with 
Mrs. Pussy, but they stirred him up to dress regu- 
larly for their sake ; yea, even to the length of knee- 
buckles and silk stockings, thereby rendering him 
the essential service of preventing his degenerating 
into a sloven. In those days, it was impossible for 
any well-dressed gentleman to ignore the make of his 
legs ; they were always in his sight when seated, 
often in his thoughts when walking ; not unfre- 
quently, they were in his own way as well as in his 
neighbour's, by the manner in which they were 
brought forward. But, although Mr. Singleton had 
long recognised and rejoiced in the unwonted beauty 
of these important members, he had not, until hear- 
ing Lady Una's utilitarian views of the advantages 
of beauty in general, and being made conscious of her 
perception of his good looks in particular, bestowed a 
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thought upon the rest of his personal appearance ; 
still less had the idea ever crossed his mind^ that his 
being altogether a very handsome man pointed him 
out as one who should go abroad amongst his fellows, 
to woo and win them to the improvement that he 
desired, leaving it to any insignificant or ill-favoured 
stepson of Dame Nature to toil and calculate for 
their benefit in seclusion. This view of the case was 
entirely new to him, and highly agreeable and influ- 
ential. Something likewise whispered to him, in 
confirmation of his " ladye's" theory, that, as the 
most talented or estimable elderly, plain matron, 
maiden, or widow, that ever went about with basket 
and subscription-book, would scarcely have obtained 
the private audience, or gained the attention he gladly 
gave the youthful beauty, so, in fact, a handsome, 
commanding-looking man might penetrate and pre- 
vail where others would be excluded or derided ; and 
that he and Lady Una might, in concert, make even 
a public-house respectable. 

The child, still gazing on his assenting counter- 
nance, perceived her advantage, and, at this opening 
of his mind to the knocking of these new ideas, she 
hastened in, saying, pleadingly, " My dear sir, I 
know that most people would think my new scheme 
ridiculous or impracticable; but almost every good 
thing has been laughed at in its day. I do not ask 
what others think, but I ask you^ as one desirous of 
doing good in your generation, if my experiment ap- 
pears to you so entirely worthless as to be given up 
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without trial. Oh^ think what might be effected, if 
the most popular places of resort in the country — 
the hours of open-hearted conviviality — were pre- 
sided over by persons such as I describe! Oh, 
think what it would be to show the possibility of a 
different system ; so that the fact of having kept a 
pubhc-house, which now is a reproach and a degra- 
dation, should be a mark of honour and distinction, 
a proof of unblenushed character and superior quali- 
fications ! Is not this worth trying, Mr. Singleton, 
^nd can you help me ?" 

The child trembled with agitation, and looked up 
into the recluse's face for his reply. 

Mr. Singleton was completely conquered; he 
turned from that imploring look to the paper in his 
hand, and, drawing his pencil through the salary ap- 
pointed for the new publican, he answered, with kind 
and respectful courtesy to the lovely suppliant, 
f * I do think that your experiment is worth trying, 
my dear young lady; and, with this alteration, — if 
you will accept my good will and best endeavours, 
and forgive any unintentional failure, — I shall be but 
too happy to assist your benevolent designs in any 
way. Secure to me such a public-house, and I will 
be your publican." 

Poor, dear, little Lady Una! — for, with all her 
deep thoughts^ and the power of expressing them in 
language more suited to the elder persons with whom 
she had associated than to her own period of life, she 
was little Lady Una still, a child in her feelings and 

s 
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affectionate impuLsea, and accustomed to acknowledge 
common daily iavoiirs by fond and innocent caresses, 
— what are new resolutions against old^ inyetentte 
habits P How is she to remember that the very 
person who just grants her young heart's chief de- 
sire is to hare a colder acknowledgment of her gra- 
titude than she cmistantly bestowed upon her nurse 
for things she scarcely wanted ? We have seen that 
<' the young lady in her teens^ had been aware both of 
her duty and her danger under present circumstances ; 
but now, in the grateful excitement of the moment^ 
all former precautions were foigotten* To receive 
such a benefit from such a man; to look up to one so 
kindly and so kissahle (for, notwithstanding his vene- 
rable dressing-gown, the handsome bachelor was un- 
ezceptionably shaved and washed, and scrupulously 
*^nice^ in his personal s4)pointments) ; to have her 
heart full of love and thankfulness^ without a word 
of her former eloquence ^'to bless herself" or him 
with ; and, furthermore, to regard him as young 
ladies at her time of life are apt to consider a gentle- 
man of forty, — " old enough to be her grandfather," 
— poor, dear, little Lady Una I what was to remind 
you of any impropriety in bestowing upon the re^ 
spectable individual at your side a grand-daughter's 
salutation ? And how was a mere mortal man, whose 
whole being and inclinations you have had power to 
influence as woman-kind had never done before, — a 
bachelor, who would sacrifice to the devotion with 
which you had inspired him, his cat and his peculi- 
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arities, — how was he to refuse being kissed without 
injuring your innocent feelings as well as his own 
fncUnations? With that angelic form and counte- 
nance^ answering for the purity of all her spirit wills, 
with those softly-rounded arms outstretched towards 
him, and that childish instinct which prompts to ac- 
knowledge any extraordinary gratification by hugging 
the benefactor, visible in her whole look and gesture, 
with her young fragrant breath touching his very 
whisker, and all his soul longing to receive the prof- 
fered caress, how is Lady Una to escape kissing Mr. 
Singleton, or how is Mr, Singleton to escape from 
being kissed ? 

And yet, O spell of sovereign power! precious 
sensitive of chivalrous and gentle feeling, rising 
amidst the corruptions of this sinful world, but 
shrinking, not merely from the touch, but from the 
shade of evil, with more than the purity of an un- 
tempted virtue I the apparently inevitable is avoided 
— the difficulty is not only met but vanquished ! 
What the child never would have thought of — what 
the man never could have done — that \hQ gentleman 
accomplished. 

With an expression of affectionate, but most re- 
spectful consideration, Mr. Singleton arrested the 
young lady's further advances. Rising as she rose, 
and then bending his commanding figure, in grateful 
appreciation of her gratitude, he took her uplifted 
hands in his, and touched them as reverently with 
his lips, as if she had been actually his sovereign, and 

B 2 
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even this familiar approach being allowed, were great 
condescension on her part. The quick sensibilities 
of the young girl at once received the impression in- 
tended to be produced; she felt elevated and not 
repulsed into her proper place by Mr. Singleton's 
tact and delicacy; and not until they had fairly 
parted, and she had entered her uncle's park, did the 

fair daughter of the house of C fully realise what 

the philosopher, with a mixture of conscientious self- 
congratulation and fond regret, remembered to his 
dying day ; namely, that when she positively wished 
to put her arms about his neck and kiss him, he 
actually would not let her ! 



\ 
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CHAP. XV. 

LADY Una's manifesto. 

« Sdwyn Hall, May 15th, 17—. 

" * whether thebefobe ye eat or drink, or 
. whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
god!' 

^ The tenantrj- and inhabitants of the village and 
parish of Selwyn are respectfully informed, that it 
has been resolved to appropriate the manor-honse 
with the grounds belonging to it, to their especial 
use and gratification ; and that, from the 24th of 
June next, it will, under the name of * The Good 
King,' be opened as a place of refreshment and 
recreation, where, hy the blessing of God, the leisure 
hours of the industrious classes may be passed in 
comfort and enjoyment, and, where such as have no 
family ties in the neighbourhood may obtain the 
pleasure and advantage of social and friendly inter- 
course, secure from the evils and temptations to evil, 
to which so many places of general resort are liable. 

** Wholesome provisions at a moderate price will 
be furnished at regular hours, and every attention 
paid to the accommodation of the guests, and the 
prevention of whatever might injure or annoy them. 

** As the income of the master of * The Good 

8 3 
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KiKG * will be entirely independent of what is con- 
sumed upon the premises^ so the customers will be 
considered entirely according to their character and 
behaviour^ their honesty and sobriety. The man 
who; from conscientious motives, contents himself 
with the smallest portion, will be as welcome and 
respected as the richest who demands the best the 
house affords. Those who, requiring nothing but 
rest and shelter, will conform to the regulations of 
the house, may be equally certain of courteous con- 
sideration. 

" A library will be connected with ^ The Good 
King ; ' and, during the winter half of the year, there 
will be lectures on popular subjects once a*-week. 

*^ Excepting during barvest^time, a portion of the 
weekly journals will be read aloud every Wednesday 
and Saturday evenings throughout the year, when 
such events and inventions as are likely to be of 
general interest will be particularly mentioned. 

*^ Breakfast portions, consisting of milk, coffee^ 
cocoa, soup, bread, and cheese, will be served at 
7 o'clock in summer and 8 in winter. 

'^ Portions of bread, cheese, beer, soup, or cold 
meat, may be had between the hours of 12 and 1. 

^' Portions of hot meat, &c., at 4 o'clock. 

" Coffee and tea between 6 and 7. 

'^ Supper at 8 in summer and 7 in winter 

" The portions may be either taken home or con* 
sumed upon the premises, but cannot generally be 
obtained at any but the hours specified. Travellers 
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whose time Is limited, and] who remain over night, 
will, however, be duly attended to, according to the 
discretion of the landlord. 

^' The house will be closed at 9 in summer and 8 
in winter, to all out-door customers who are not 
subscribers to the library. Subscribers may remain 
an hour later, but are expected to attend evening 
prayers. 

** Lists of provisions, prices, and terms of subscrip- 
tion, may be had by application to Mr. Southern, 
Selwyn.** 
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CHAP. XVL 

LADY UNA COMMENCES HER HAPPT BEIGN, AND "THE 
GOOD KmG" GIVES A GENERAL RECEPTION ON THE 
OCCASION. 

*^Fear God and honour the King I" 

LADY WELSFORD TO MBS. ERIC MORTON. 

** Sdwyn, June 26th, 17 — . 

" Dearest Helen, 
** The brightest day that ever dawned on Selwyn, 
blest our eagerly-expected festival on the 24th ; all 
passed without cloud or accident, and our dear little 
girl is now virtually, though most unostentatiously^ 
queen of a large rural district, for whose inhabit- 
ants she has interested some of the best and cleverest 
persons in the coimty. The good Dean of ■■■■ 
was especially desirous that the innocent amuse- 
ments of the people should be heightened as well 
as hallowed by the devotion and decorum which 
presided over our village ceremonial, and especially 
successful. He has all along been one of Una's 
privy council, and her staunch supporter ; and both 
he and our worthy curate, Mr. Nelson, Live paved 
the way for a new and better state of things in 
the parish, alike by public preaching and private 
exhortation. None who heard the Dean's sermons 
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on * The things that the Almighty hateth/ and the 
text, * What fruit have ye in those things whereof 
ye are now ashamed ? ' will ever forget them ; whilst 
Mr. Nelson's heart-felt pleadings with his congrega- 
tion to accept the grace of God, and particularly 
his discourse on the text, ^ Godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come,' have evidently 
been blessed to many. Indeed, one and all of those 
who have long laboured and prayed, and well-nigh 
lost courage in the hard up-hill work of reformation, 
felt, in the spirit shown throughout this day, and 
in the cordial co-operation of all parties, the truth 
of the encouragement that * in due time we shall reap 
if we faint not.' 

" At an early hour in the morning, a merry peal 
of bells from our old church tower announced our 
holiday; and at 10 o'clock, the new house of refresh- 
ment, which under God's blessing is to be a blessing 
in the district, was opened to the inhabitants ; opened 
as public-house never before was opened, — with 
Christian exhortation, prayer, and praise. In order 
that the novelty of the thing should not prevent 
devout attention to the interesting service that had 
been agreed on, private visits to the house and 
grounds had been previously allowed, and all more 
or less prepared for the order of the day. As soon 
as the people were assembled in the large hall, the 
choristers from our neighbouring cathedral town, 
who were placed in the adjoining room opening into 
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it, commenced the service by singing the anthefn, 
* Except the ]jord build the hoaee, they labour in 
Tain that build it,' Most beautifully they gave it i 
equally beautiful was the address that followed the 
anthem, from our dear venerable Doctor Tucker, 
whose enthusiastic interest in discovering that the 
fair, delicate infant he had christened only a few 
years ago, was becoming a reformer after his own 
heart, readily induced him to preside. A better 
president than one who has lived to be cheered for 
the very opinions for which he at first was hooted, 
can hardly be imagined. He surpassed himself in 
the mingled moderation and hopefulness with which 
he spoke of the new system offered to the villagers, 
and in the affectionate earnestness with which he 
exhorted all present to act up to their peculiar 
privileges, to strive for that faith which w^rketh by 
love, and thus to set an example of all that is lovely 
and of good report in their generation. The prayer 
that concluded this short but most impressive act of 
worship was at once the most heart-inspired and heart- 
stirring in which I ever joined. Your Eric wrote 
it down for me afterwards ; and, indeed, unless I am 
to out-Bichardson Kichardson in the length of my 
epistle, to Eric's verbal narrative must I refer you 3 
and I really think that when you have his full, true> 
and particular account of our proceedings, — proces- 
sion, provisions, speeches, personal appearance^ pre- 
sent situation and future prospects, — you will say 
that your kindest wishes for our prosperity are in a 
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fair way of being answered. Eric will, I know, tell 
you all; but I long so much for your sympathy, 
and yoUf I feel convmced, are so kindly longing to 
give it me, that I cannot help mentioning what more 
particular^ interested us, at the risk of your hearing 
it twice oven Above all, common gratitude de- 
mands that I should siffnalise that, of all the ban- 
ners that fluttered gaily in the cheerful breeze that 
tempered the summer heat, none glittered more fresh 
and fair than those we owe to your skilful taste 
and workmanship; nor could finer specimens of our 
English peasantry be found than the householders 
who walked beneath your golden words of happy 
omen, — ^ A strong hand and a true heart,' and * A 
clean heart and a bright smile.' The low, long car 
containing the very aged and their infant grand* 
children, and drawn by four white horses, was the 
centre of the procession, and, to most of the specta- 
tors, of attraction. The favourite texts of the dear 

old Earl of C , ' Children's children are the 

crown of old men,' and, ^ Even to hoary hairs will 
I bear and carry you,' were worked in silver on the 
sides of the pale blue awning that shaded the two 
extremes of human existence. The village band, in 
which you and dear Mary, in days of yore, used to 
take such interest, did credit to its discipline and 
practice, and led the van ; the old and new authorities 
of the parish, in most harmonious and friendly com- 
bination, closed the procession, having the lads and 
lasses of the community inmiediately before them. 
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'' But, pretty as all this was^ how mach more I 
longed for jroa, when, after the dessert was placed 
upon the tables, Una, who had not been present at 
dinner, appeared with her youthful train of fourteen 
village children of different ages, dressed, to humour 
my caprice, in the various prismatic colours, which, 
united in the long, broad, silken sash she wore, 
formed the only artificial ornament to her own white 
drapery ! How I longed for you, as, thus attended, 
and her sweet face beaming from amidst the sun and 
shadow of her clustering curls, she came and stood 
beneath the splendid arch of flowers which your 
friend William, in token of his particular approval 
of ^ his lady's own partichlar maney^ (his expression 
for my fancies) had also arranged rainbow fashion, 
as emblem of the hopes our favourite inspires I If 
you could but have seen your Eric's rapturous atten- 
tion, when, with that entire self-forgetfulness which 
serves her instead of self-possession, she prepared to 
speak. Not that the dear child made a speech, — 
nothing like it : merely a few words to remind her 
friends of mutual kindness ; to show them how th^ 
love for her obliged her to do all she could for them ; 
and then, an earnest entreaty that all assembled 
would work with the good and wise people who were 
prepared to help her in promoting their happiness 
and welfare: this was all; but it went to every 
heart and understanding more than the most finished 
oration could have done. Miss Reynolds was in 
despair that her brother did not see our darling as 
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4he concluded by saying, * Oh, my dear, dear, friends! 
if, as you have told me, I am to be your little 
queen, you may well be my dutiful and loving 
subjects, and obey the laws that God has put it 
into my heart to set before you ; for see, my minis- 
ters are all your truest friends, and these, your 
precious children, will be my only flatterers and 
courtiers.' As Una pronounced these words, with 
glowing countenance and loving confidence, she un* 
consciously held out her hands towards the objects 
of her solicitude, which the younger of her rainbow 
group interpreting as an especial invitation to come 
yet nearer, they clung closely to their gentle patroness, 
and buried their rosy faces in her dress. A sweeter 
personification of sweet Charity than she represented 
as, stooping down, she lifted the baby of the party 
in her arms, can hardly be imagined. From the 
hands of this child, the eldest of the tenantry re-^ 
ceived the enclosed paper and passed it round for 
signature; after which, Mr. Singleton, in his new 
character of Una's prime minister, made his speech, 
Eric will give it you nearly verbatim ; and I an^ 
sure that your husband, dearest Helen, who is such 
a believer in the power that genuine English hu- 
mour has over the English mind, if united with the 
qualities that command respect^ would have augured 
well for Mr. Singleton's future influence, had he 
heard him say, in reference to the resolutions that 
had been thus unanimously agreed on, ^ Nowy my 
good friends, I trust I can give a satisfactory answer 
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to a qaestion put to me some days ago concerning 
the constabulary force to be maintained under the 
new system. I beg to state that it trill consist 
of special constables^ and that every individual who 
has thought proper to sign the paper that I hold in 
my hand, may and must, from the present moment, 
consider himself one of these responsible and im- 
portant authorities, and this in so special a sense, 
that, not only has he lawful warrant to be a check 
upon the licence of his neiglibours^ but h^ is, at all 
times, and under all circum8tances> bound to keep 
such a watch upon his own character and conduct, 
that in case of the slightest inclination to do wrong, 
he is to take himself up directly.' 

" Just as the clock struck four, the statue of* The 
Good King,' represented with the Bible in his hand, 
and which had been left covered until the resolu- 
tions had been signed and Mr. Singleton had finished 
speaking, was unveiled in the handsome court^yard, 
and hailed by a * God save the King,' so wonder- 
fully in tune, that I have hopes that the English 
will turn out a musical nation after all. 

" The good people then wandered about their new 
establishment till tea, and — great triumph of the day 
— concluded its festivities by attending evening ser- 
vice at our venerable church, each person present 
carrying home, as a memento of the occasion, a medal 
inscribed with the sacred injunction, which Una has 
chosen as the motto of her public-house, * Whether 
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therefore ye eat or drink^ or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God.' 

" Now farewell, dearest Helen ; pray for our 
prosperity, and believe in the affection of 

" Your sincerely attached, 

«* Jane Welsfobd.'' 

SCRAP OF :^AF£lt TUCKED INTO H£B ATTNT's FRAKK 

BY LADY UNA. 

" Auntie has written you a long letter, my dear 
Mrs. Morton, but I know there is one thing she will 
not have told you, and that you will like to hear ; 
and that is, that the chief attraction of the day, and 
the very handsomest person present, was my dear 
aunt herself* She had on^ her violet satin dress and 
a lovely lace cap ; and, in order that every body might 
be satisfied, she actually let poor Stevens dress her> 
and she smiled so sweetly at our pleasure when she 
looked at herself in the glass, that she was obliged 
to confess that, after all, she was not so ugly as she 
generally made herself. We thought her charming. 
Another thing that Eric will certainly not tell you 
is, that he wad so kind and useful that I don't know 
what we should have done without him. Excuse 
this scrap from your very affectionate little friend, 

" Una C ." 
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PAPEB ALLUDED TO AND ENCLOSED IN THE FOREGOING 

LETTER. 

" * The (Jood King,' Selwyn, June 24th, 17—. 

" We, the undersigned inhabitants of the parish of 
SeWyn, being deeply sensible both of the blessings 
and obligations of living in a Christian country, and 
being fully convinced that none but Christians in 
thought, word, and deed can be happy in time or in 
eternity, we do, from the present moment, heartily 
desire and intend to live in conformity to the sacred 
name we bear, and to the privileges we enjoy, and 
to show forth our gratitude to Almighty God by 
giving up ourselves to His service, and by walking 
before Him in holiness and righteousness all our re- 
maining days. We desire, for His sake, to honour 
the King, and to submit to all lawful authority 
under him ; to speak the truth always ; to use no 
profane or improper language ; to be honest, indus- 
trious, and peaceM members of society ; to owe no 
man any thing ; and to forgive men their trespasses 
as we ourselves do hope to be forgiven. It is our 
earnest wish to ^ be kindly affectionate one towards 
another,' especially in our own families and house- 
holds; to be pitiful to the afflicted, tender to the 
young, reverent and dutiful to the aged, courteous 
and kind to all. We hope to preserve our hearts 
and minds from all guile, malice, and uncharitable- 
ness ; to rejoice in that which is good, as well as to 
hate and avoid that which is evil ; to be patient in 
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adversity^ and humble and benevolent in prosperity ; 
to have * a lively faith in God's mercy through 
Christy' and to show our faith by our works^ doing 
good in our generation by being good, and so passing 
through things temporal that we lose not the things 
eternal ; so that whenever it shall please God to call 
us home, we may cheerfully obey the summons, and, 
leaving a good example to those who shall come after 
us, we may attain an inheritance of immortal hap- 
piness, holiness, and peace in the world to come. 

*^ That this is the desire of our hearts, as we trust 
it will be the endeavour of our future lives, we do 
hereby certify. 

^' Signed this 24th day of June, 17—." 
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CHAP. XVIL 

LADY Una's last interview with "MR- aEORGE." 

AN entry to JOHN BULL's CREDIT. 

** What comfort to this great decay may cQine» 
ShaU be appUed." 

It is to be hoped that my readers have not forgotten 
my heroine's first introdaction to her sovereign! 
From that memorable morning, the child-loving mo- 
narch had always enquired after her, and seldom 
visited the Judge without bringing his little favourite 
some small present : nothing very royal or costly, in* 
deed, and not at all in keeping with the luxury sur- 
rounding the wealthy heiress of the house of C ; 

but yet kindly meant, and gratefully accepted, as a 
token of the especial favour and affection his ^^ fairy 
queen" enjoyed. From illness and other circum- 
stances, however, some years had elapsed since '^ Mr. 
George" and the little girl had met, and this interval 
was precisely that in which the lapse of time is most 
perceptible ; Lady Una being about fifteen when she 
was again summoned to the royal presence. 

" How now, how now I" exclaimed the King, as» 
instead of the young child whom he had taken on his 
knee in former visits, a lovely, thoughtful, and, in 
grace and dignity, a regal woman entered. *^How 
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howl whiat> what, Ladj Una; too old to be nursed, 
too old to be nursed I sad pity, sad pity I" 

'^ Not too old to remember who condescendingly 
nursed and was kind to me, sire," replied Lady Una, 
sweetly, as, taking the monarch's extended hand, she 
raised it to her lips. 

*^ Good child, good child !" returned the King, 
saluting her on both cheeks, and then turning her in 
the direction most favourable to his examining her 
countenance. ^^ Sweet creature, sweet creature! 
very like her mother. Lord Welsford. ^ot strong 
enough to come to court, your uncle tells me ; don't 
lose much ; better here, happier here I " 

Then, still holding her hand, he led her to a seat 
beside him, and, in his own characteristic manner, 
but with an unusual degree of excitement, he amused 
himself with recalling the various peculiarities and 
remarks which had struck and diverted him in their 
early interviews; his recollections being partly ad- 
dressed to herself, and partly to her uncle« 

"A very funny child you were, and the very 
prettiest little creature, Welsford, that anybody ever 
saw* Almost as pretty as my Emily! I suppose 
you don't remember what you answered, when I 
told you that I had heard of your having tamed lions 
and tigers, like your namesake ! ' Not lions and 
tigers, Mr. George,' said you; ^only savage bulls and 
vicious horses,' as if nothing could be easier than that 
A little atom of a thing as you were! And then 
Welsford, when you and I were at a loss for a ready 

X 2 
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reckoner, out comes the baby, that I fancied could 
not have counted her own fingers, with thousands 
and millions, and pounds, shillings and pence, faster 
than you could write down the questions we were cal- 
culating. The most wonderful little creature you that 
I ever saw or heard of; lucky, tooi not to have come 
into the world when burning witches w^as in fashion ; 
nothing could have saved her, Welsford." Then, 
taking advantage of his royal prerogative of engross* 
ing or directing the conversation, he continued, — 
"Well, Lady Una, I passed through your queen- 
dom to-day; does you credit; quite — quite — quite 
another place *since first I knew it. We must come 
and take a lesson from you, some of these days. 
Kept your conditions, though, heigh? Had my 
message from your uncle ? might give orders, make 
laws, build up or pull down; do anything in your 
territory that I must not do in mine ; — but left me 
my title, heigh? No treason; take my authority, 
use my prerogatives, but leave my title; all fair !" 

*^Nay," answered Lady Una, smilingly; **your 
Majesty's authority is as sacred in my dominions as 
your title. My tenantry are amongst the most faith-* 
f ul of your subjects, sire, and with good reason : all 
their prosperity and happiness must be attributed to 
' the good King.' " 

" Ay, ay, my little enchantress!" replied the mo- 
narch, shaking his head and hand at her ; ^^ ^ the good 
King,' with a minister like Singleton, and nobody to 
thwart his good intentions, may do something ; but 
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what mere mortal Is to prevail with such a man ? I 
tell you, my fairy queen, that every administration 
there has been these twenty years have made offers 
to your publican, and would have granted any con- 
cessions could they have secured his services, or 
silenced the censure of the facts and figures he was 
ever issuing against the measures he disapproved. 
And here, you only smile upon him, and he comes 
forth to do your extraordinary bidding as if it were 
the instinct of his nature. Well, well. Lady Una, 
you have not your name for nothing ; but you leave 
your poetic namesake far behind you. Spenser's 
Lady Una only tamed lions and wild beasts; but 
you have conquered Singleton." 

Now, if our youthful heroine had a point on which 
she was particularly sensitive, it was her public- 
house ; whilst mingled respect and gratitude for the 
devotion to its interests manifested by her publican, 
combined with the remarkable influence that he ex- 
ercised on all around him, to make Mr. Singleton 
appear to her the personification of all most estimable 
in man. With every year also, Una was better 
able to appreciate the amount of self-sacrifice com- 
prised in his acceding to her childish importunity. 
The young woman wondered at what the young girl 
had dared ; but, on that very account, she loved and 
venerated the good and clever man who had given 
her her heart's desire, with an enthusiasm apparently 
foreign to her calm and gentle nature, but strong in 
proportion to Its concentration on the few objects 
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that had power to call it forth. The respectful and 
zealous attachment which Lady Una was conscious 
she had inspired in the minister of her benevolence 
also fully justified her preference, whilst the well- 
merited esteem in which his character and conduct 
were held by all classes, made his name as generally 
sacred in the mouths of those who mentioned him, as 
it was in the young lady's heart Such being the 
habitual deference with which the master of ^* The 
Good King " was regarded, there was something in 
the associating him with lions and wild beasts which 
jarred with Lady Una's feelings on this tender sub- 
ject : so much so, that she involuntarily withdrew her 
hand from her sovereign's kindly clasp, and said, 
with heightened colour and a dash of anger in her 
silvery voice, ** Nay, sire, there was no necessity for 
taming Mr. Singleton. If your Majesty has the 
pleasure of knowing him, you must feel that he is a 
perfect gentleman." 

The King smiled at the emotion he had aroused, 
and, regaining possession of the hand she had with- 
drawn, and patting it playfully as accompaniment to 
his words, he answered, " And if ever your Majesty, 
my fairy queen, should have as much to do with 
^ perfect gentlemen' as I have had, you will understand 
that, of all the animals on the face of the earth, a so- 
called perfect gentleman is the most intractable. 
However," continued he, anticipating and preventing 
another breach in court etiquette from his young 
favourite, *'from all I* have heard of your prime 
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minister^ Lady TJna, he is a good Christian, and his 
being a * perfect gentleman ' into the bargain needs 
not prevent his granting to a Christian lady the as- 
sistance he denies in other quarters, where it might 
be difficult to convince him there were no selfish 
ends to serve. And so,'^ added he, with increasing 
cordiality, '* may God be with you and your minister, 
my dear child ! and may your rural queendom flourish 
and your subjects love and bless you, even if the 
decree is gone forth that my authority shall be 
henceforth a mere name, with a dark, dark shadow 
round it." 

" The authority of a sovereign, who holds all of 
God, as you do, sire, and who reverences His holy 
name and word, cannot be shaken," said Una, ear« 
nestly and soothingly. 

** Prettily said, my royal sister," replied the King, 
striving against the inward presentiment of evil that 
oppressed his spirits. ^'Yes, yes; we hold all of 
God, and that should content usi all, all, — kingdom, 
riches, health, and, more than that, more than that. 
Lord Welsford — intellect and peace; nay, what 
may be yet more necessary, resignation to His 
righteous will even if these are taken from us." 

As the King uttered these words, a pang seemed 
to dart through heart and brain, and his countenance 
and manner became fearfully excited, as, snatching 
his hands from Una's, he pressed them convulsively 
against his forehead, as if to quell the anguished 
struggle there. For a few moments he remained 
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silent; then, starting up, and speaking with such 
rapidity as to be scarcely intelligible, he prepared to 
quit the room, the words ** off, off, off,** that per^ 
vaded his incoherent speech, leaving no doubt of his 
intention of hurrying away, and their nervous repe^ 
tition preventing Lord Welsford's entreaties, that he 
would allow him to order his carriage and accompany 
him, from being heard. The necessity and diffi-* 
culty of detaining him until the paroxysm should 
be over were equally apparent, and the worthy Judge 
was in the greatest perplexity, when Lady Una, 
who, at once perceiving the exigency of thie case, 
had hastened for a glass of water, and to mention 
the King's seizure to her aunt, happily came in to the 
rescue. Setting down the glass in her hand, she 
placed herself directly in the monarch's path, and 
sinking on one knee before him, she raised her 
hands to his. 

"Whatl what, my fairy queen!" starting from 
his abstraction as he recognised the fair obstacle to 
his progress. '^ What's the meaning of this ? Do 
you mean to take me prisoner?" 

'^Only for a few short moments, sire, whilst I 
make known my petition and my request ; not ex* 
tending to the half of your kingdom," said Una, un- 
consciously falling into the biblical phraseology which 
her position suggested ; " but to your Majesty's so 
far honouring my dominions, as to remain in my 
queendom another quarter of an hour. My uncle 
told m^ that you wished to hear me sing one of your 
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favourite Handel's songs; I have practised it dili-» 
gently in hopes that it would please you ; will not 
your Majesty condescend to stay and listen to it ?" 

''Sing, sing Handel I" said the Sang, in whose 
excited nature Una had found a note that spoke of 
peace ; '' sing Handel to me if I stay I There's no 
resisting that; if anything could make me better, 
that would." 

He repeated these words several times, his com- 
posure gradually returning as he did so. Then, 
kindly raising his young friend, he suffered her to 
lead him to an easy chair, and drank the water that 
she brought him. Her presence and her ministration 
were evidently soothing to him, whilst Una's tender 
heart yearned upon the royal sufferer. 

''Oh! I am sure your head aches, sire!" said 
she ; then, turning to Lord Welsford for his sanction, 
she continued pleadingly, " My uncle often has the 
headache, and he says part of my witchcraft consists 
in charming it away. If only I might try my skill 
upon your Majesty !" 

The timidity with which her request was uttered, 
was more availing than any command could have 
been. 

" What, what, my lord ! " said the King, address- 
ing the Judge, " may I trust myself to this enchant-' 
ress?" 

" /do, implicitly," replied Lord Welsford : "Una 
often charms away my headaches ; but I am not sure 
that she will venture to employ all her spells upon 
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yoar Majesty^" added the Judge, amiling arcfalj at 
his niece. 

** But yon must treat me exactly as you do your 
UBcle, if I place myself in your hands," sud the 
King. 

Una smiled assent, and, saying that her incant- 
ations should not be delayed, she beckoned Lord 
Welsford to the door, fix>m the outude of which they 
brought a foot^warmer and a bowl of fresh water, 
which Lady Welsford had, with her usual prcnnptitude, 
provided at her niece's suggestion. The foot-warmer 
was immediately placed beneath the King's feet, and, 
a handkerchief having been immersed in the water, 
and pressed nearly dry, Una poured some Eau-de- 
Cologne on it from a flacon on the table, and applied 
it to the King's forehead and temples, and then with 
her gentle fingers she moistened the tips of his ears 
with the fragrant spirit, and passed them lightly 
through his hfur. Eau-de-Cologne was not the 
common luxury that it is now; and good Queen 
Charlotte herself might have hesitated at the copious 
use of it that Lady Una made on the present occa- 
sion, as, after rinsing her handkerchief in the cold 
water, she once and again had recourse to the flacon, 
and with tender and child-like ministration, refreshed 
her royal patient. 

Her simple remedies were not long in producing 
their effect ; and the King's natural manner returned 
as he asked Lady Una if that was all she did to her 
uncle on similar occasions. 
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Almostf" said Una timidly ; but longing with all 
her benevolent instinct to comfort the sufferer hj 
showing him the full affection he inspired, and her 
transparent countenance betraying all she felt. 

The King's ^paternal heart wanned towards his 
gentle nurse^ as if she had been a daughter of hia 
own ; he passed his arm around her waist> and said, 
" And if I guess whatsis still wanting to your treat- 
ment^ shall I have it? heigh I" whispered he. *' If 
your uncle's head had ached, would not you have 
given him the kiss to make it wellV 

^^ Yes, sire,'' answered Lady Una ; and, at once 
yielding to her impulse, she said with a voice and 
heart of earnest love and prayer, " May the Saviour 
in whom you trust, comfort, support, and heal your 
Majesty !" and then pressed her lips reverently but 
fondly on her sovereign's brow. 

The soul-relieving tear that does the holier work 
of smiles, rose to the monarch's eyes, and owned the. 
spell completed. Warmly he blessed and thanked her, 
declared his fairy queen had done him more good 
than all tlie doctors ; and then dismissed her to get 
her music ready, promising not only to stay and 
hear her sing, but to allow Lord Welsford to accom- 
pany him in his carriage as soon as her song was 
over. 

Alone with his faithful servant, the King repeated 
that Lady Una had done him more good than all 
the doctors. " Ah ! Welsford," said he kindly, « I 
understand now the secret of your lasting out as you 
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do. I have not felt so composed^ so comforted^ ad I 
dp at this moment, I knov^ not when. But/' con- 
tinued he^ making the Judge sit down beside him, 
** my time is short, and I must not lose an oppor- 
tunity I may never have again. Welsford I I have 
a question to ask you, and I entreat your answer, not 
as subject to sovereign, dependant to superior, but 
as man to man, Christian to Christian, friend to 
friend. You have now not only heard^ but seen 
something of the calamity to which I am continually 
Uablcy and which a certain foreboding tells me will 
shortly be awarded by * a watcher and an holy one,' 
as the inalienable portion of my remaining earthly 
pilgrimage. Nay," cried the King, resisting the 
motion by which Lord Welsford would have raised 
his sovereign's hand to his lips ; *^ not so, my dear 
lord ; I can have these tokens of reverence from any 
one ; but," continued he, as he cordially retained the 
Judge's hand in his and pressed it warmly, " it is 
from you alone that I can have the courageous affectum 
and the truth I seek. Thus, hand in hand, man to man. 
Christian to Christian, and, as such, equal to equal, do 
I implore you, not to tell . me, like the rest, that this 
thing shall be for from me ; but, as much as in you lies, 
as much as your long experience of human nature and 
British character enables you to foresee the probable 
future, I beseech you to give me your unvarnished 
opinion of the consequences of my renewed and pro- 
longed mental incapacity. Personally ^ my deax friend, 
I am not afraid; I am in God's hand, and, poor 
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sinner as I am, my weakness will be on my Saviour's 
heart ; I shall be neither ill treated nor neglected. So 
far as medical skill can relieve, or family affection 
prevail over royal etiquette to visit or console, I 
have full confidence that I shall be kindly cherished 
and attended to. I know also that insanity is one 
of the evils that are more distressing to fear than to 
experience. As far as I can retrace the past, I have 
suffered least when most the object of compassion ; 
and, even if it were otherwise, both as a man and a 
Christian, I am prepared to submit to my heavenly 
Father's will without apprehension or complaint. 
But," continued the King earnestly, and with that 
regal dignity which, though generally concealed by 
the simplicity of his demeanour or peculiarities of his 
hurried speech, was yet latent in his character, and 
occasionally strikingly apparent, — " it is not only as 
a man, Welsford, but as a sovereign that I have to 
anticipate my loss of reason and of moral power. 
In times like these, when, with all the advantages of 
intellect and established authority, the oldest and 
strongest governments are shaken and betrayed, 
when kings in the vigour of their ago and in the 
enjoyment of their health and faculties are obliged to 
hide in obscurity and exile, what fearful scenes of 
rebellion and anarchy may not be dreaded where the 
sovereign will be virtually a nonentity, a mere name 
with a dark, mournful shadow round it, an object of 
humiliation instead of confidence and hope I In 
saying this, Welsford, I do not fprget my manifold 
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defidencies in the lugh station I have filled ; but, 
'whatever these may have been^ however unpopular 
the men and measures I have thought it necessary to 
support, I have done what I did conscientiously, and 
this has been generally felt and acknowledged; or, 
where my council-chamber has exposed me to censure 
or ill-will, my private life has procured my pardon^ 
and Windsor Terrace conciliated the affections of the 
truest-hearted of my people. I have also, to the 
best of my ability, secretly and openly done homage 
to the King of kings ; and, however rough and hard- 
spoken the English may be, religion and domestic 
virtue always command their love and their obe» 
dience. But, — alas I that I should live to say it, — 
these qualifications will be wanting in my represent 
tative ; nor will his fascinating manners and superior 
abilities recondle John Bull's honest home-loving 
heart to their absence. Were it otherwise, how wil* 
lingly would I, at ance^ whilst my sight and reason 
are yet left me, strengthen the authority of my suc^ 
cessor, and secure my own peaceful retreat from 
public care, by making the future regenty lung. 
Now, Welsford, you have heard what I had to say ; 
and I ask you, with the sincerity you would employ 
if alone with your Maker and your conscience, what 
you think will be the consequences of my calamity 
to my people, under a regency, which, from feelings 
that do the nation honour, is not likely to be po- 
pular?" 

'^ And, as to my Maker and my conscience will I 
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answer,'* replied Lord Welsford. "If, contrary to 
the hopes and supplications of the millions to whom 
your ]S(ajesty*s person and government are precious, 
the calamity you anticipate is appointed, — should your 
subjects be for ever deprived of your gracious pre- 
sence, and the character of your representative be as 
unpopular as yours has been the reverse, — still it is 
my conviction that the British loyalty your Majesty's 
honour and virtues have secured, would stand the 
test. Nay, I will go further ; it is my belief, founded 
on long experience of the peculiarities of the people, 
that acts or measures which, if enforced under the 
authority of your Majesty in the days of your health 
and vigour, would have been resisted with bitterness 
and rebellion, will, for the sake of the sacred person 
in whose name they stand, be forgiven or respectfully 
resisted. ' Them that honour me, I will honour,' is 
the declaration of the God you serve ; and, if it is 
decreed, that during your spirit's remaining sojourn 
in its earthly tabernacle, the cloud of corporeal and 
intellectual darkness is to rest upon it, tliat cloud 
will be holy in the heart and in the sight of every 
individual in your dominions. As in the days of 
Israel's pilgrimage, it will be a solemn, though a 
melancholy token of the Almighty's presence amongst 
His people, and, until it be lifted oS, none will 
wander from the camp. With all the candour your 
Majesty demands of me," pursued the Judge, with 
genuine emotion, — " as man to man, as Christian to 
Christian, I bid you be of good cheer ; for even the 
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'name with a dark shadow round it,' which your Ma- 
jesty so touchingly forebodes, will be a name of 
power and stability, beneath which your subjects will 
conquer and improve; whilst the afflictions which no 
human tenderness can cure, will call forth in the 
bosoms of the humblest and the rudest of your sub- 
ject43 a depth and delicacy of affection at which 
foreigners will wonder, but which I know to e^dst 
in the spirit of the nation, and rejoice in as its best 
guarantee for future refinement and amelioration. It 
would be, likewise, precisely in such a situation as 
your Majesty apprehends, that the peculiar excel- 
lence of the British constitution would be manifest. 
We have it on the highest authority that 'a three- 
fold cord is not quickly broken ;' it is not only strong 
to bind and to uphold, but it requires time to untwist; 
and, admitting of alterations and improvement with- 
out the dissolution of the whole, a little reflection 
shows that it is more easy to repair than to destroy. 
History tells us how suddenly monarchies, aristocra- 
cies, and republics have been entirely subverted and 
removed. Other states again, in which these different 
forms of government are mixed, but less nicely ba- 
lanced, are subject to continual stru^les and con- 
tentions. Many such have we ourselves experienced ; 
but King, Lords, and Commons, as now established 
amongst us, will, I believe, form a bond of strength 
that may secure the interests of our latest posterity, 
even as it does our own. Neither do I anticipate 
that the Prince, however his unhappy domestic posi- 
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tion m^7 ^eilate the affections of the people^ will 
enforce any public measure likely to incur their 
Jbatred He ia humane and generous^ and^ With 
worthier associates, he will regain the consideration 
and the love which his personal qualities and attrac- 
tions render it difficult to withhold.'' 

^' But how are worthier associates to make them« 
selves acceptable, or who will be a friend to him as 
•you have been to me, Welsford ? You, at least, will 
be no worshipper of the rising sun, I fancy I ** 

*'No worshipper y sire," returned the Judge; "but, 
as a labourer in my country's service, I hope to work 
as zealously and as conscientiously on one day as the 
£)ther. The affection that I have felt for your Majesty 
personally^ I cannot indeed promise to your successor; 
but the truth and zeal, the experience and advice, 
that may be of use to him and to his government, 
and which the Prince's good sense forbids him to 
seek amongst the companions of his pleasures, shall 
be his whenever they are required. As the repre- 
isentative of my gracious sovereign and friend^ I will 
be hha friend and servant as devotedly as I have been 
yours." 

« And h6 can have no better," replied the King, 
most cordially thanking the judge for the consola« 
tion this promise afforded. '^The Prince not only 
esteems> but admires you, I know," added he; ^^and 
if^ amidst the perplexities that will make him feel the 
want of such a counsellor, you will give him your 
countenance, the respect and confidence so generally 

u 
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entertuned for yon, my dear lord, will indeed ensnre 
him protection ; for many of the best and ablest i^ 
the kingdom will act where you are known to counsel, 
who would otherwise refuse. Grod bless you for this 
assurance ; it has caused me to hope, and I thank you 
for it with all my heart and souL And now, as I 
have nearly oyerstaid my time, and I will not lose m j 
song, let us go to my fairy queen without delay.** 

*^ I will telL Una that you can listen to her, sire," 
replied Lord Welsford ; **but, as her singing is one of 
the few things she is shy about, your Majesty would 
hear her to greater advantage by remaining in this 
room. I will open the double doors into the library, 
where her aunt will accompany her, and your Ma* 
jesty will hear her perfectly." 

'^ But I must see her, Welsford, as much as I can 
see," answered the Kiug, earnestly and mournfully. 
** I Mrish to take her sweet bright image home with 
me for days of future darkness." 

''You shall, sire; and may it remind you how 
vividly your Majesty's goodness lives in our remem- 
brance and affections I From this seat you will both 
see and hear." 

Lord Welsford opened the doors into the adjoining 
apartment, and, in a few moments, a sweet prelude 
on what was then a new and uncommon instrument^ 
and, as such, coming into favour in the high^ 
circles, gave harmonious answer to the Judge's com* 
munication. 

" So, so I" whispered the King, as Lord Welsford 
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returned ; *' a piano, heigh 1 and one of Pohlman'6 
best, If I mistake not?" 

*<Yes, sire; Lady Welsford greatly prefers the 
piano to the harpsichord.'' 

" So do I, so do I," answered the King; ** some of 
my family do not, but I do — much sweeter, more 
music in these new instruments, especially the last 
with stops. And Lady Welsford knows how to 
make the most of them, 1 hear — there now, there, 
that is beautiful 1" added he, as Lady Welsford jus- 
tified his praises by a skilful change of the small 
stops then fixed to the sides of some pianos. '^ The 
worthy German that made it has put a portion of his 
own gentle spirit in it. One of the Queen's pages is 
intimate in Pohlman's family, and speaks most highly 
of them. Do you know him at all ? he ought to be 
making his fortune they say; is he?" 

^ He will lay up more treasures in heaven than on 
earth, sire," answered Lord Welsford, in the same 
low voice in which he was addressed ; ** takes his 
apprentices becatise they cannot pay him; keeps open 
house and purse for all who claim his kindness, and 
who never can return it. The other forte piano maker" 
(there were but two in those days) ^* is wiser in his 
generation, I hear. Pohlman, who is an accomplished 
musidan, and one of the most honourable, gentlemanly 
men I know, is not the person to make money." 

" No, no," said the King; " such characters seldom 
know how to make money; but they make all the 
better mime. But hush ! Lady Welsford has modu- 

TJ 2 
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lated into that sweetest of sweet symphonies, and my 
fairy queen advances." 

And even as he spoke, our youthful heroine, in 
her simple, snow-white drapery, and with that look 
of mingled earnest thought and child-like innocence 
which peculiarly characterised her, came forward^ 
and stood at a little distance from her aunt; who, 
with her instrument, was hidden by the half open 
doors, whilst Una, placed in the strong light of a 
large window opposite, was distinctly visible from 
the seat the King had taken. Not, alas ! distinctly 
visible to him ; for, already, the corporeal darkness 
gathering around him, prevented his clearly distin- 
guishing the features of his favourite, however near ; 
but his remembrance of her as a little child, his belief 
in what such a countenance as hers would be, the 
graceful outline of her refined and noble figure, com- 
bined to impress on the mincTs eye of the royal gazer 
a vision of angelic beauty to be felt as long as he 
should live. The day had been a fitful and uncertain 
one ; but, during the last few bars of the symphony, 
the sun had emerged from behind a cloud, and Una, 
with the instinct of her sensitive nature, turned 
rejoicingly towards its cheering rays at the very 
moment when, after Lady Welsford's pause, her strain 
was to commence. Her bright fair curls and spotless 
clothing glistening beneath the stream of light in 
which she stood, her heart and features kindling with 
all the Christian's strong lovinff faith in the healing 
virtues of the holier beams of which these were but 
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the emblem ; — with all the freshness^ purity, and 
feeling, belonging to one of the loveliest voices that 
ever soothed or charmed the spirit to a sense of im- 
mortal consolation, — the holy song gushed forth ; and, 
as to a messenger from heaven, the monarch, raised 
his eyes and listened^ 

. *^ Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your 
God. Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry 
unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, that her 

iniquity is pardoned," 

* « • « • 

Many years afterwards, when, contrary to the 
so-called " course of nature," the voice of his young 
and lovely fairy queen was silent in the grave, and 
the aged monarch survived in darkness and delirium, 
a distinguished foreigner obtained admittance to the 
asylum of afflicted royalty, — an asylum generally 
sacred from all but the reverential compassion and 
prayers of the sympathising nation. The few allowed 
to penetrate this sanctuary, bear witn^s to the great 
tenderness and consideration manifested towards the. 
royal sufferer; and precious to each listener, as if 
some personal boon had been conferred on him, waa 
the account of the genial, fur-lined robe that cherished^ 
^^the good old king" in the winter of the year and 
of his life, the care that sheltered him from any thing 
injurious^ and the indulgence that surrounded him 
with whatever could minister to his comfort or his 
recreation. Thus generally beloved and venerated,, 
^e. feeling he inspired fully justified the assurance of; 

U3 
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bis faithful servant that, not only would lie be pecu- 
liarly tbe king who could do no wrong; but that^ for 
his dear sake^ much that was wrong would be forgiven* 
Old^ blind, and dependent, he jet reigned in every 
house and heart, and the dark shadow round hi«: 
throne was its protection. The Compte de C — — 
describes the venerable monarch as sightless and 
silver-hiured, wandering like King Lear through the 
Apartments of his castle at Windsor. After feeling 
his way along the walls, he repaired to a piano, with 
the situation of which he was evidently familiar, and, 
seating himself at the instrument, he played some 
passages in a sonata of Handers. Gradually his 
manner became more composed, and a happier ex- 
pression overspread his countenance, as, modulating 
from the piece with which he had commenced, he 
passed into the accompaniment of one of his favourite 
composer's songs. In all probability, the visionary 
world in which the aged monarch lived supplied the 
voice wanting to complete the lovely air ; for, like to 
some enthusiastic musician accompanying a gifted 
singer with hand and soul, he paused and held his 
breath delighted, and gazed in admiration where the 
recitative should follow ; then, bending down, he gave 
the answering chords, with that smile of full content- 
Aient and cordial approbation which declared his 
highest expectations gratified. It was the '' Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people,'' that his fairy queen had 
sung to him during his last visit to her uncle. Hia 
attendants were not in the secret of its pecuKar charm» 
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though its effect could not be mistakeiL At its con- 
clusion, one of them approached the illustrious visitor 
he had ventured to admit, and said, *^ Your presence 
has been propitious to us, M. le Compte : whenever 
his Majesty recals that symphony, he is happier and 
better. We dare not, however^ suffer you to remain ; 
for, in all probability the king will now lie down and 
rest, and no one must disturb him ; as, after he has 
played that piece, ^ his sleep is sweet unto him*' " 

The ambassador retired as he was requested, and 
felt that, of all he had seen and heard in England^ 
the ffltuation of its venerable sovereign and the 
feeling his calamity inspired were the most deeply 
interesting. 
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CHAP. xvnL 

ERIC LEAVES ENGLAND. 

I#AI>Y WELSFOBD TO MRS. ERIC MORTON. 

« Selwyn, Sept 7tli, 17—. - 

« Dearest Helen, 
" This day's post will bring you my well-filled frank 
of the 5th inst : zo well-filled indeed, that you may 
wonder what addition I can make to my selfish and 
unselfish regrets at your departure from England, 
and its melancholy occasion. And, in fact, it is not 
to add either to my regrets or your own mournful 
considerations of your dear husband's precarious state 
of health, that I send you another farewell ; it is to 
point to a hope resulting from this trial, which I 
think you must share with me. Is it not, namely, 
most likely that the separation of our dearest children 
at this timef — as it is evidently necessary to Eric's 
keeping the secret of his strong increasing attach- 
ment to Una, — may, in the end, prosper his suit to 
her, when urged on his return. That Una loves him 
fondly, there is no doubt ; but still, in spite of her 
fifteen summers, it is the same calm, sister-like afiec- 
tion of her early years. Her passion is benevolence ; 
the welfare of her village queendom, her schools, 
her playgrounds ; and, above all, ** The Good King," 
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and the thousand interests connected with the many 
in whom she is interested — these are her thoughts 
by day and her dreams by nighty and Eric is now 
chiefly precious to her as one who fully enters into 
them. If, years ago, when they were constructing 
their model town, they could have been married^ 
as, in days of yore, such children used to be by 
parental contrivers, and some "tight little island ** 
could have been made over to them, in which they 
might have ruled and reigned to their hearts' con- 
tent, there is little doubt that Una would have 
agreed directly ; but now that she is queen in her 
own right, and Eric subordinate to what principally 
occupies her, he is not likely to obtain from her the 
devoted affection he deserves ; nor, were it otherwise, 
would it be advisable that, with Una's delicate and 
fluctuating health, she should be subject to the ex* 
citement connected with a long engagement. Such 
being the state of the case, it seems to me that 
nothing can be more favourable to the ultimate fulfil- 
inent of our wishes than their present separation. If 
Eric still visited her, he would be but one interest 
amongst many ; whereas, absent from all these, and 
associated in her mind with filial tenderness and self- 
sacrifice, he will be a constant and distinct object of 
admiration and affectionate solicitude. Her imagina- 
tion will follow him lovingly to the genial climate 
which, as her own constitution would demand, is 
instinctively attractive to her ; and when, after an 
interval which can but add to the manly beauty and 
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excellence of the companion of her childhood* he 
tnms to tell her the histofy of hiB life-long love, and 
to seek his happiness at her hands, it can scarcely be 
in woman's gentle nature to refuse him. Ah, Helen ! 
if jonr dear husband should be spared with renewed 
health and vigour to bless such a union, how super- 
latively happy we should be I So happy that ■' 
But this letter was to be one of hope and encourage- 
ment ; and, in proportion as the unoortainty of all 
things here must forbid any presumptuous expecto- 
tians of the future, so, in submission to the divine 
will, the cheerer of human life is permitted to paint 
the years to come with her own bright colours^ 
secure that whatever Heavenly Wisdom shall think 
prop^ to eflhce of &ncied happiness, shall be supplied 
by real and greater blessings that cannot fiide away. 
Therefore, let us love and hope on ; it makes a 
glorious j9ref€n^, whatever may be in store for us. 

<( Ever, dearest Helen, 

^ Yours with fondest affection^ 

*' Jane Wbmfobd.* 
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CHAP, xrx. : 

WABH WBATHERy WHICH IS MOBE CONGENIAL TO LADT 
UNA THAN TO H£B BELATIONS. 

** Distressful Nature pants, 
The yery streams look languid firom afar ; 
And scarce a chirping grasshopper is heard 
Through the dumb mead.*' 

It was the middle of August, and several hours 
after the setting of the burning sun, which, in with- 
drawing its rays from the evening tide, had left its 
sultry heat to the stillness of the night. An old 
Indian, who had just departed after partaking of 
Lord Welsford's hospitality, declared, as he lolled 
back in his open britschka, that he had never felt 
anything so oppressive in the East. Lady Welsford 
was more than very warm, and looked all the meaning 
of her homely description of her state — she was 
melting. Her lord, whose pale countenance and 
spare form were not calculated to exhibit the effects 
of heat in the same manner, was drooping and ex- 
hausted. Una's eldest brother, the young Lord 
Gerald, who was on a visit to the hall, paced the ver- 
andah up and down, with all the restless impatience 
of his age and character ; or, ever and anon, rushed 
into the drawing-room to assert that there was not a 
breath stirring either within doors or without. The 
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motionless leaves of the light-brancbed exotics on 
the terrace, and the weight of sweetness with which 
thej seemed to load the atmosphere, so seldom en* 
trusted with their fragrance, confirmed his opinion ; 
whilst the summer draperies of the spacious windows, 
notwithstanding the thorough draught maintained in 
the apartment, might have curtained a sleeping or a 
fainting infant, and been no more a^tated by its 
breath. A few humming moths stole drowsily up 
the long muslin folds, or slid heayilj adown their 
surface ; and some of smaller size, but greater elas- 
ticity of spirit, dashed incessantly against the at-* 
tractive, but well-guarded light, — all thankless for 
the tender ingenuity by which Una had insured 
their safety : to them, as to many '' poor insects of an 
hour, " salvation was disappointment. No other sound 
was heard, every thing around was hushed, and even 
the never-failing brook that usually warbled where it 
glistened, now reflected the moon-ray from its dimi-. 
nished stream, without a distinguishable murmur. 

Full in the mingling light of home and Heaven^ 
— - one arm entwined amongst the flowers and foliage 
of the most richly covered pillar of the verandidi,. 
and brightly contrasting with its dark luxuriance,— 
the other less distinctly seen, as its snow rested on 
the pure white of her modest dress, her long tresses 
gilded by the moonshine, and health, love, and 
joy beaming from beneath their soft and changing 
shadow, — ^sat the Lady Una* Like a being of another 
race did she appear from the panting, suffering mor-« 
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tald by whom she was surrounded ; or, as if, native 
of the congenial ecene^ she alone was in her proper 
element, and the rest had been transported to a 
sphere in which they could not live. The intense 
enjoyment of existence was within her; her slight 
form showed vigorous even in her gentle move- 
ments; and, all powerful, though struggling with 
*pity for those who loved not the heat, but as it gave 
her life, bounded the rapturous spirit in her guileless 
breast, and made the silence with which she re- 
spected her uncle and aunt's being too overcome to 
listen or to answer, a speaking eloquence* Now 
and then, as something quaint or comic flashed across 
her mind, she gaily and softly turned an inquiring 
look, bending with bird-like flexibility first towards 
the one and then towards the other of her generally 
sympathising relatives, — her bright eye seeking in 
their faces if her bright thought might be communi- 
cated. Half arch, half pitiful, did she meet the faint 
smile forced by the good Judge, or, with a still more 
distinct expression of benevolent humour did she 
watch his good lady's sudden push back of her chair, 
and further untying of her cap, as she good-naturedly 
shook her head at her darling, looking too hot for 
anything. 

Her young brother considered her admiringly; 
and, as his restless gaze glanced hastily from heaven 
to earth, to dwell more fondly on his sister, he 
thought Una the fairest object that had ever met his 
sight. 
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^Ab, TJna!" eidd Lord Welsford, as, at last^ 
stealing from her seat, she laid her cool ivoiy fingers 
on his throbbing temples. *' You and the dairies 
haye it all to yourselves to-night ; we have no life 
in us. Even Gerald there has nothing but the 
fidgets: nobody exists but you. Well, winter will 
be here in time, and then your aunt and I shall be in 
our glory by the fire, and y<w, my pretty one ** 

•* O Welsford ! how can you talk of fires, so hot 
as it is I** interrupted his good lady ; " *tis enough to 
bum one up to think of. There is no comfort but 
in looking at our darling's life ; that is a comfort. 
Alas I poor child; if it is only in such a night as this 
that she is in perfect health and spirits, how must 
she siiffer existence when we enjoy it 1 Now, God 
bless you, my beloved," added her aunt tenderly ; 
** don't let our panting and pufiing destroy your 
pleasure I There, don't mind us ; but lay in life for 
future winters ; I would gladly be hotter yet, if it 
might do you good." 

Dear, unselfish, but unwise Lady Welsford ! where 
was your knowledge of character to address your 
darling thus ? In a moment all Una's light-hearted- 
ness had vanished before the suffering rejoiced in for 
her sake, and a feeling of self reproach at having 
experienced it took possession of her mind. Tears 
rose to her eyes, as she whispered to Lord Wels- 
ford, '^AlasI dear uncle, who can, or should be 
happy in a state in which the source of enjoyment 
to some is necessarily the cause of pain to others I 
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Truly, this is the very hardest di8|)ensation in tho 
world 1" 

'^It is well fitted to its character of a probationary 
state, my child/' replied the Judge, his habitual de« 
pire to ** vindicate the ways of God to man" pre- 
vailing oyer his languor and exhaustion. *' A world 
in which we could all refoice together would not be 
Earth but Heaven; but, surely, it is a merciful 
dispensation that we are not a// helpless and suffering 
under the same influences. In winter, your aunt has 
life and health to cherish you; in summer, you, 
dearest, gladden and care for us. Be grateful that 
it is so ; and remember that resignation under the 
unavoidable inconveniences of those we love is as 
much a duty as patience under our own. To some 
it is one of the most difficult. The Frenchman^ who 
declared that fortitude for our neighbours' trials was 
a universal gift, had little experience of the world 
but its selfishness. Had he married a woman like 
your aunt, she would have taught him better. But 
now, return to the verandah, and live and enjoy for 
all of us. Your health and happiness will be our 
best substitute for the fresh breezes that the night 
refuses." 

Una left her uncle's side in obedience to his wishes, 
and endeavoured to profit by his lesson; but the 
feeling of enjoyment could not be recovered: the 
images of cheerfulness and beauty, the sallies of 
sprightly humour, the sense of corporeal and spir 
ritual well-being had entirely disappeared ; and, fasti 
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thronging in their place^ came sights and sounds of 
misery and woe, victims and scenes of fever and de- 
lirium, the close, foul atmosphere of the city garret, 
the Irish cabin, the dungeon of the prison, and the 
maniac^s celL If, with all the luxuries and comforts 
by which they were surrounded, her aunt and uncle 
were suffering and exhausted, what must be the 
oppressive agony endured on such a night in the 
abodes of pestilence and want? Una shuddered as 
these pictures of unmitigated wretchedness rose to 
her imagination, and then that fond petition of her 
childhood, ^'Lord, make me useful, make me use- 
ful ! " burst from her inmost soul and ascended 
into heaven. 

That there is, and always has been a '^second 
sight" is now so well established in these mesmeric 
days, that no author needs scruple to assert it ; but 
there is a second hearing too, — a spiritual percep- 
tion of the heart-cry directed to those who woidd 
regard it, that mocks at distance, and demands 
an answer more imperatively than any words that 
fall upon the ear. As Una sat indulging her melan- 
choly reverie beside a tall mimosa, she was suddenly 
conscious of such a call upon her name, made in a 
well-known voice, and she started as at an audible 
summons. And with the voice there came the scene 
midst which it rose, — a scene of fever and distress, 
of delirium and threatened death ; and still the 
raving patient called upon her name, — " Dear Lady 
Una I Lady Unal come, or I shall diel" * * 
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' That night, in a low, rude, hut, half built, half 
excavated, in a chalk-pit,, just beyond the precincts 
of our heroine's territory, — her disease aggravated 
alike by what was done or left undone by the igno- 
rance of those about her, — there lay a young wife 
and mother in the worst stage of malignant fever. 
She was a native of Selwyn, and had been one of the 
most promising pupils in Lady Welsford's school. 
Whilst still a girl, she had married a seafaring man 
of good personal character, but unfortunately con- 
nected, and had, under many circumstances of trial, 
ehown a wisdom and principle unusual at her age 
and in her station. . Lady Welsford had never en- 
tirely lost sight of her, and Lady Una was especially 
interested in pretty Bessie Lee, not only on account 
of the moral struggle in which she knew she was 
engaged, but from having, when herself a child, 
-visited and tended her in illness. It was then with 
great sympathy and grief that they heard of her 
husband's being pressed, and obliged to leave her 
and her little ones for a distant foreign station. 
Lady Una had immediately offered to provide for 
her in Selwyn, an offer that Bessie most gratefully 
acknowledged; but there had been a most fearful 
epidemic in the sea-port in which she had been 
residing, and Bessie insisted on performing a kind of 
quarantine in the outskirts of her native parish, 
before returning to the happy village and its dearly 
loved protectress. For this purpose a small isolated 
cottage, belonging to Mr. Wilton, seemed admirably 

X 
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calculated; and here, after a few repurs made by 
the proprietor, Bessie Lee brought her two little 
children, and such articles from her former house-* 
keeping as were worth removaL Here also she 
found many necessary comforts <^ Lady Una's pro- 
Tiding; but she shrunk from any direct communi- 
cation with the hall or village^ until her fieedom 
from infection should be ascertuned, and her modier* 
in-law, who had accompanied her, should take her 
departure. Lady Una, however, on behalf of her 
having been hitherto fever-proof, had been allowed 
to welcome her bumble friend, and had entreated her 
to send for further assistance if required. Unfortu- 
nately, the clever medical authority of Selwyn was 
from home, and his substitute had little experience 
of the diagnons of the impending disease. On the 
evening of the day on which he had reported favour- 
ably of her health, the poor yoimg woman sickened ; 
but, being exceedingly unwilling to alarm her friends 
in Selwyn, she consented that her mother should 
conceal her state, until she herself became unable te 
give directions. 

In a few days worse than disease was in that 
cottage. An elder brother-in-law, whose lawless* 
habits as a smuggler had been a sore trouble to 
Bessie and her husband, and whose marriage with- 
an abandoned woman made his case naore hopeless^ 
lifted the latch one evening, announced his intentikm 
of remaining, and then glared altematdy at the 
delirious sufferer, and. the chest that contained her 
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Kttle worldly wealth. His wife came, reeking with 
the fumes of liquor, and crying out for more ; and 
then she sat her down by the side of Bessie^s sleeping 
infants, and she unfolded and fingered their neatly 
appointed clothing, and, as she did so, she thought 
how it would hide the squalor of her own neglected 
little ones. She did not come to stay ; but, when 
she left the cottage, something she whispered to her 
husband seemed to run through^ his besotted nature 
like the fluid phosphorescence in a stagnant marsh. 
Seeling, she floundered on her way, and then the 
mother and the son were left to watch together in that 
little heated room. Gradually, there was a fearful 
understandingestablishing between them ; and, though 
no word was audibly exchanged, and something like 
compunction occasionally prompted a rude attention 
to the sufferer whose recovery they dreaded^ the ill- 
omened expression of those guilty countenances could 
not be hidden from her perception ; but, mingling 
with the phantoms of her diseased and excited brain, 
wrung from her that heart-cry which had been mys- 
teriously perceived by the friend that loved her. 

The sultry night advanced, the corporeal fever of 
the Almighty's stricken child increased, her strength 
diminished ; whilst dram after dram heightened the 
moral distemper of the children of the evil one, 
deadened their consciences and inflamed their pas- 
sions. The uncertain and momentary clutch of the 
small provision made by honest industry, and that 
poor Bessie would gladly have bestowed to save them 
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from sin or sorrow — ^tbis hard-earned {Mttanoe magni- 
fied in their unholy imaginationfl till it hid from thOT 
remembrance and understandings every reward cif 
virtue and every punishment for vice. The present 
instant, and the present opportunity of lawless gainy 
was more to these infatuated bdngs than time or than 
eternity. 

The sultry night advanced, the fever raged, and 
still the tempter prompted; and the son hoarsely 
whispered to the mother, '^ Take the light into the 
next room, mother! Ill set her pillows straight for 
her, and then she'll sleep I** The trembling beldame 
grinned her comprehension of his wishes, and took 
away the candle ; and the wretched drunkard drew 
closely to the bed to do the deed of darkness that he 
dared not name. 

**Fat ont the light, and then pat ont the light!" 

Ha ! what is that? What smites upon his eye-lids 
ios he nears the goal of aggravated crime ! He has 
dismissed all earthly light, and closely shuts his eyes, 
lest any ray should reach them. He has no need of 
light ; the pillow is in his heavy hand, and he knows 
where the aching head is laid that he hopes to hush 
in endless slumbers. Light ! it is still in the Heaven 
that he forgets. The large full moon has just come 
over the roof-window above Bessie^s couch, and the 
unclouded, vivid beams which reveal to his intended 
victim the cruel features near her, attract and fascinate 
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biB gaze. Again her heart-cry fills the close and 
vapoury room — " Dear Lady Una, Lady Una I 
come, or I shall die I" And what does the murderer 
see? there, just on the higher ground that bounds 
the scanty view the window gives ? Clearly defined 
against the deep blue sky a figure suddenly appears 
as if in answer to that call : the arms are raised 
towards Heaven, its robes are white as snow; — and, 
fair and swift as an angelic messenger, it glides 
towards the cottage, whilst a thin, dark, shadowy 
form is seen to lurk behind, and then to retire 
reluctantly as the good spirit gains the hut. 

It was no vision, but Lady Una, in all the vigour 
of her summer life, who had won a reluctant consent 
from her indulgent relatives to test her strong pre- 
sentiment that there was evil she could banish in the 
cottage in the chalk-pit. Too long would it take to de- 
tail the preliminaries, the precautions, and the success of 
her midnight mission ; suffice it to say that, years after, 
when Bessie Lee was happily restored to her husband, 
and the brother an honest sailor in his place, when 
the old mother and sister-in-law were dead, and the 
once neglected children of the latter brought up in 
piety arid virtue by their aunt. Lord and Lady 
Welsford would recal that sultry August night, and 
congratulate themselves that, as they had never re- 
fused their darling any thing- before, they had not 
done so then. 

To the credit of Lord Gerald's magnanimous self- 
abnegation it must be recorded, that he was willing, 
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to the end of their matual fiyes, to pass in Thomas 
Lee's imaginatioa as the dark, evil spirit whom his 
angelic sister had repulsed, and whose apparition and 
disparition had constituted such considerable items in 
the means of lus oonverrion. 

Ladj Una herself often gratefully distinguished, 
amongst the few brief seasons when her corporeal 
energy had seconded her woman's yearning for 
woman's froper and gentle work, the hours she 
watched and ministered by the side of Bessie Lee; 
whilst the persuasion that she had been mysteriously 
summoned to this labour of love, naturally fostered 
her belief in those spiritual agencies and sympathies, 
which, by the same wisdom that conceals them from 
the generality, are occasionally revealed to indi- 
viduals. This belief, however, did not make her a 
whit less practical or clear-sighted in the material 
world; her tenants were increasingly industrious and 
happy, and her public-house under the auspices 
of the invaluable Mr. Singleton, prospered to admi- 
ration. 

Unhappily for the many who loved her, the young 
girVs unusual vigour during periods of excessive heat 
was no earnest of the improvement of her general 
health and strength. On the contrary, the reaction 
upon her sensitive frame in less genial seasons was 
but the more apparent. Every succeeding winter she 
was perceptibly more feeble, more suffering, yet, on 
that very account, more precious and more influential 
in her sphere of usefulness* There was a persuasive 
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earnestness in every word she spoke^ or message that 
she sent^ that touched the heart, and dwelt savingly 
upon the memory of those to whom it was addressed; 
and many who would have remained immoved by the 
strongest representations of the healthy or the active, 
could not resist the tender plea of the sweet peti- 
tioner for their own eternal welfare, when, with pain- 
ful breathing and transparent hand directed heaven- 
ward, she urged : ^^01 serve God with me, now, 
whilst yet I am left with you; it will not be much 
longer here, in this world ; it may be for ever, and 
for ever, in the next!" 
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CHAP. XX. 

LADT Una's doctok, ani> his "oprniON." 

The apothecary of Selwyn, although he aspired to 
no higher title^ was, in the sphere in which he moved, 
an honour to his profession^ an ornament to society, 
and a blessing to his fellow-beings.' With talents, 
connections, and all that might have secured to him 
a distinguished rank amongst the M/D.s of the 
metropolis, he had chosen and still maintained the 
humble, but not less useful position of a village 
surgeon and apothecary. But the diploma that would 
have been so readily yielded to his qualifications by 
any medical college in Britain or in Europe, could 
have added nothiug to his fame in the path of useful- 
ness to which he had confined himself. In Selwyn, 
and for many miles beyond, Mr. Southern was *' the 
Doctor;^ and each family considered it as something 
ominous or scarcely creditable, if his accidentfd 
absence obliged any of its members to make their 
mortal entrances or exits without his assistance or 
consolation. 

It is a general prejudice, founded on many more 
good reasons than prejudices can usually adduce, 
that a doctor, especially an apothecary, should 920/ be 
a single man; and, so far as domestic relations 
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certainly tend to soften the heart and refine the man- 
ners^ they are no doubt advantageous to the doctor ; 
but, on the other side, if an individual devoted to his 
profession, and of a naturally humane and benevolent 
disposition, can be happy without a wife, I know of 
no profession so likely to engross the attention of a 
single man, or so little calculated to make a matri- 
monial fireside comfortable as that of medicine. The 
wide field of interest, afiection, and companionship 
open to the medical authority of the district, the 
numerous studies connected with the art he practises, 
the books on all subjects to be read, the new theories 
to be tested or detested, the difficult cases to be not 
only visited, but thought of — all this fully occupies 
the energies of an intellectual and popular practitioner; 
whereas, even if the odious night bell could be bound 
over to keep the peace, the uncertainty of having a 
single meal punctually or undisturbed, or of reckoning 
upon even the Sabbath hours for the enjoyment of 
his own domestic circle, might induce the opinion 
that, if any mortal man could be better off without a 
wife and children, and be satisfied with an elderly 
obliging housekeeper, occasional society, and books, it 
must be one of the honourable fraternity of surgeons* 
♦ The doctor of Selwyn had long been thus con- 
tented, although contrary to his original intentions 
and aspirations; for, in early life, he had wooed and 
won a young lady in every respect deserving of hig 
regard, and who returned his affection with equal 
fondness and devotion; but the insidious disease 
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which medidne cannot cure — consumption in its 
moat &lal character — had declared itsdf a few 
months before the period of their intended union. 
From the first appearances of the disease, the Dadmr 
knew that there was ^ no hope," and the patient fett 
in the increasing tenderness of the lover how deair 
that hope would haye been, how hard to ree^n it. 
The hatue in which they had dreamed of passing 
years of love and usefulness, had been bought and 
furnished, and wanted only those adcUtional artides 
of female choice or skilful industry which make and 
consecrate the home. These, with the fiill persuasion 
of her own early removal from all the dungB of time. 
she still took pleasure in preparing, and these smv 
rounded her, when, yielding to the clsums of a ^'love 
stronger than death," she came to die, the bride, 
where she had hoped to live, the wife, — these, when, 
for many a year, they made her vacant place more 
deeply felt, yet spoke of a thousand precious words 
and looks, and thoughts to the widowed brid^room, 
and seemed to guard the memory of the first object 
of his affections even from the idea of a successor. 
Indeed, singular as such renunciations may be, there 
had been something so sacred in Mr. Southern's 
sorrow, something so solemn and devoted in his 
attention to the duties of his vocation since bis 
bereavement, and something so composed and pas? 
sionless in his behaviour towards any fur sufferer 
from palpitations of the heart, that no one ever 
ventured to insinuate a second match for the popular 
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and handsome doctor of the district; and when, 
with a smile of mingled sadness and benevolence, he 
sometimes looked^ upon his younger patients, and 
asked, as they climbed his knee, and brought papers 
of figs and raisins from his pockets, ^'Who will 
presume to say I am not a family man ? " — no one 
ever imagined that he ever would be so, in a more 
limited though more endearing signification of the 
term. 

Yes, the good doctor of Selwyn was "a family 
man," and one to whom his family looked up with 
reverence and love. For many years he was the 
principal mover of all that was good, and the reprover 
of what was evil in a large and populous parish. All 
that he bad and was belonged to the community ; and, 
in every heart and house, the doctor's place was 
sacred. I wish I could convey to my reader's 
imagination the portrait of the excellent man of 
whom I speak, and whom nature and education had 
alike distinguished. Of good family, and the offspring 
cf those who had inherited the ^' gentle blood " and 
superior intellectual attainments of successive genera* 
tioBS, he had that impress of personal nobility which 
is as powerful as it is indefinable. He was tall and 
beautifully proportioned, erect, and, unless when his 
calm full eye bent tenderly over mortal suffering, 
or when, in conversation, he looked at the person be 
was addressing, his brow was somewhat elevated, so 
that the prematurely whitenstreaked hair which 
shaded his noble forehead generally fell back in curls 
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that it would have been a sin to shorten. His voice 
was deep, sweet and sonorous; his first words 
inspired respect and confidence ; and the clear good 
sense and gentle firmness he displayed in his profes- 
sion^ made him not so much ^^a doctor who will 
stand no nonsense," as one before whom nonsense 
dares not stand. The two prevailing feelings in his 
heart — intense sympathy with the sufferings in the 
world, and strong faith in the wisdom and mercy of 
the Maker and Redeemer of the world — often so 
hallowed and beautified his countenance, that his 
poor patients would declare that it was as good as 
going to church to look at Doctor Southern. Perhaps 
they had chanced to notice him, themselves unseen, 
when, leaving the close apartment of sickness that he 
could not heal, but had striven to sanctify, be would 
unbend his manly frame from the cramped posture in 
which he had been stooping over the ^^ bed of Lui** 
guishing or agony," and, turning an imploring gaze on 
the bright and lofty sky above him, he sought and 
read on the majestic dome, as answer to his ^^ How 
long, O Lord 1 how long ? " " Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right?'* Perhaps, they had 
listened to the short reverential prayer with which, 
in cases of extreme danger, he would accompany the 
administering of the necessary medicine, as, standing 
by the bedside of the patient he was called to saVe, 
he presented to him the draught thus hallowed with 
one hand, the other still raised as if prolonging the 
blessing he had just pronounced. But^ however 
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this opinion had been obtained, the homdy express 
sion of the villagers described the man exactly: 
happy those to whom it might be also applicable. 

Sach was the person who, previously to our heroine's 
birth, had laboured unremittingly to lessen the disease 
and misery which, from several combining causes, 
prevailed unusually in the parish he had chosen for 
his residence. Before Lord Welsford took possession 
of The Hall, Mr. Southern had, indeed, fought the 
good fight of sanitary and social reformation almost 
single-handed ; the judge's countenance and connec- 
tions secured him other allies, and smoothed his path 
considerably ; but, only after the great and unexpected 
change that had been effected in the property of 
Selwyn, was the great stumbling-stone to the esta- 
blishment of permanent improvement removed, or, 
rather, made the foundation of a prosperity such as 
not even the worthy doctor dared to hope for. 
Working yet more as a missionary than an apothecary, 
and bestowing on the poor what he earned or accepted 
from the rich, it is no wonder that, either on behalf 
of their bodily or spiritual necessities, the greater 
number considered themselves his "patients," and 
listened to him gladly ; but, alas ! for all parties, the 
Public^housey the Public-house^ which, sanctioned 
by a proprietor who mocked alike at sin and virtue, 
had for years been the source of the wretched condi- 
tion of the place, was ever drawing back to perdition 
those whom otherwise he might have saved. It be- 
came, thus, the object of his abhorrence, execration, 
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and despair; for law and licence were eqnallj confe- 
derate to maintain it, and not one of the respectable 
inhabitants had power to put it down. How deeply 
interesting to him, then, was it to find that, jHiecisely 
in the difficulty nnder which he, the veteran philan- 
thropist, had altogether fainted^ the inexperienced 
but trusting " little one " of Christ, over whose fri^le 
frame and quivering nerves he had watched from 
infancy, had effectually prayed, and had founded on 
his own melancholy representations of a hopeless evil 
a scheme of enduring and increasing good I It was as 
if the very canvass on which the or^es of Pandemo- 
nium had been depicted, should be covered by the 
transforming touches of a heaven-inspired artist with 
angels of holiness and light. 

That) with these sentiments on the subject, Mr. 
Southern entered heart and hand into Lady Una's 
views, may readily be fancied. As confidant and 
counsellor he was to her invaluable, whilst the project 
she discussed with him awoke feelings of hope and 
enthusiasm that had scarcely stirred his bosom since 
the time of his irreparable loss. The news of his 
favourite's conquest of Mr. Singleton actually made 
the worthy doctor appear full ten years younger; 
his eye brightened, bis step quickened, his counte- 
nance was radiant with delight. Like some old 
Scotch and Lish tunes which, according to the key 
and measure in which they are performed, may breathe 
of sorrow or of gladness, so, <^the public-house, 
the public-house I " which had hitherto haunted his 
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imagination as the dirge of all his wishes, became 
suddenly the cheering march, urging and leading on 
to their completion. To do entire justice to the 
experiment, — an experiment, that although ui the 
present instance it was made to gratify the benevolent 
intentions of a child for a certain locality, might be 
productive of results of unlimited utility, — ^no exertion 
appeared to him too great, no sacrifice too considerable. 
Mr. Singleton, he found, viewed the matter in the 
selfsame light ; and thus the dream and desire of the 
little fairy girl, became a worthy and most interesting 
subject for the consideration and energies of men of 
talent and experience. From this similarity of 
opinion, there arose between the future publican and 
the doctor a friendly intimacy and union which, for 
warmth and disinterestedness, might rival the generous 
attachments of earlier days. Each gentleman valued 
in the other alike the qualities in which he sympa* 
thieed, and in which he differed, each possessed 
gifts and information that the other wanted; but 
both were equaUy animated by that high and single 
aim of being useful in their generation, which made 
them only too happy to employ every lawful means 
for its accomplishment. From the first opening of 
'* The Gbod King," Mr. Southern had engaged to add 
his large collection of natural curiosities and a weekly 
lecture to the other attractions of the place ; but, a 
very few months afterwards, on the occasion of the 
marriage of some young relatives, he gave up his 
former residence to them, and took up his quarters 
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with his f riendy dedaring that, as the working of the 
new system lessened the former daties of his pro- 
fession, it was bound to amuse his unexpected leisure. 
The iidvantages and assistance to be derived fronx 
such a companion as Mr. Southern, might have en- 
sured him a welcome as a guest from a much less 
liberal landlord than Mr. Sbgleton; but, as both 
recognised that the success of all establishments must 
ultimately depend on their being ^elf -supporting y an 
adequate remuneration for the doctor's board and 
lodging was accepted, although nothing beyond the 
hire of the room in which he lectured was allowed to 
be appropriated to the benefit of the house. If union, 
in the general way, is strength, how much would be 
accomplished by the united services of two such 
ministers of our heroine's benevolence ; and how much 
did the prosperity they advanced contribute to the 
enjoyment of her gentle spirit, and her grateful ac- 
knowledgments of their exertions endear her tenfold 
to all those who served hers I 

But, according to the sad prognostics mentioned 
in the preceding chapter, this happy state of things 
could not continue long, and the &iends least willing 
to believe the mournful presage, began at last to 
realise how soon the event would justify the fears 
they vainly struggled to repel. Amongst these. Lord 
Welsford, after his professional absences, and Mr. 
Southern, from his professional experience, were the 
most sensible to the change they dreaded. The visits 
of the latter became almost daily ; not indeed, osten- 
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sibly^ in his medical capacity; but, on that very 
account, he could better watch and judge of his young 
friend's case ; and so great was the confidence in his 
opinion, and so impossible was it for him entirely to 
conceal his feelings on a subject of such heartfelt in* 
terest to all, that every member of Lord Welsford's 
family unconsciously regulated his own hopes or 
fears according to the smiles or sadness depicted on 
the Doctor's countenance. Its expression was of very 
doubtful import, as, one morning, in Lady Una's 
eighteenth summer, he entered the library at the 
hall, where Lord Welsford was anxiously expecting 
his appearance. 

*' Well doctor, how find you our little one ? " 

*^ So much better, my dear lord, so sympathetically 
rising with the glass, that it is scarcely possible to 
recognise in her the feeble and exhausted sufferer of 
yesterday. If this weather continue, she may rally 
again this year even as she did the last, and pass a 
more favourable winter; but " 

** But " is frequently an objectionable word, and, 
in the present instance, there was something so sadly 
ominous in the tone in which it fell upon Lord 
Welsford's ear, that his spirits sunk within him as he 
heard it. 

" But?" repeated the judge, taking Mr. Southern's 
bands in both his, and thus raising himself from the 
easy chair, to which a fit of gout very much confined 
him, and looking steadfastly on his friend's expressive 
features^ 
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A tear stood in the doctor's eye, and his lip 
quivered, as he motioned Lord Welsford to resume 
his seat, and took his place beside him. For a few^ 
moments both were silent : Lord Welsford broke the 
pause. '^ Speak out. Southern," said he, hoarsely; 
^^ We are men, but Christians: how is it with my — 
idol, — for such I fear she is : how is it, and how will 
it be?'' 

" Alas ! my dear lord, I have no reason to alter 
the former opinion I expressed to you. Whatever 
temporary amendment there may be, we cannot hope 
to keep her long amongst us. We must either part 
with her, and send her to a warmer climate, or retain 
her in suffering and weakness, to lay her in an early 
grave. We have no other option. You may let 
this my judgment have the greater weight, as you 
know that it has never been my practice to send 
consumptive patients, in general, to foreign shores, 
— but our dear Lady Una's case is a peculiar one; 
and the more I perceive how completely she is influ- 
enced by the changes of temperature here, the more 
I am convinced that in less ungenial latitudes she 
would enjoy healthful and vigorotis existence, pro* 
bably for many years. She has no disease, but she 
wants sun. Give it her, and you give her life ; she 
has no cough." 

Well did Lord Welsford understand whose cough 
was still sounding in the doctor's heart, as, with an 
involuntary shudder, he repeated the assurance of 
Lady Una's freedom from this most painful symptom. 
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and added with strong emotion, " The sun to her is 
Kfe, and such a life is precious; God only knows 
how precious I" 

** And God only knows how willingly we would 
make any sacrifice of convenience or inclination, or 
money or health, could we prolong our darling's 
sweet existence ; but, under existing circumstances, 
an absence from England by those nearest and 
dearest to her, would involve a sacrifice of duty that 
Una would die rather than permit. Tenderly as 
she has been brought up, devoted as she is to home 
and its affections, to send her with, or amongst com- 
parative strangers to her young heart, would eflfec- 
tually prevent her recovery. The most genial cli- 
mate, the most cloudless skies, could not save her, if 
separated from those she chiefly loves, and we dare 
not sacrifice a single duty to accompany her. ^^ Alas I 
Southern, we have discussed this diflSculty before; 
it is as insurmountable as ever." 

** Perhaps not," replied the doctor, with marked 
emphasis. ** Warm and affectionate as Lady Una's 
feelings are towards her family and friends, and ne- 
cessary as they have been to her happiness, there 
is yet a stronger sentiment that may be awakened in 
her heart ; another and a closer tie might unite her 
to one whose chief duty, as well as his dearest wish, 
it would be to devote himself to her restoration. If 
such were the case, if one to whom she is dear as his 
own soul, and to whom the fondest parent, or the 
most scrupulous physician might unhesitatingly en- 
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trust her; if such a lover could win ber as his wife* 
— then, even you might part with her, and hope for 
her health and happiness." 

**What do you mean. Southern?" said Lord 
Welsford, grasping the doctor's hand, and, almost 
breathless with emotion, — *^What is it you mean? 
You would not speak thus idly. Have you heard 
from your young favourite?'' 

^I have, my lord; Eric Morton is expected at 
' the Good King ' to-night, and will wait on you to- 
morrow," 
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CHAP. XXI. 

"TABLEAU VIVANT," VIRGIN AND CHILD. ERIC WIT- 
NESSES AND JOINS IN LADY UNA'S INCANTATIONS, CON- 
FIRMINa THE OPINION OP THE CHARM OP SLEEPING 

IN "LADY Una's cradle." 

** More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreamB of." 

For more than an hour had Lord Welsford and 
Eric been closeted together ; and the radiant coun- 
tenance of the judge and heightened colour of the 
young man showed how deeply interesting had been 
the subject of their conference. 

** Just take your own time, and tell your own 
tale, my dear fellow," said the judge, as they walked 
towards the door, — " and may God prosper you, 
even as you are the only being in the world to whom 
I could resign our cherished one. Una is in the 
conservatory, and I believe, at this moment, employed 
in some of her guileless incantations with some baby 
of the village ; but the approach of true love should 
not break the charm. Approach gently, however, 
for 'ti& hallowed ground, and more than fairy spell is 
there. Watch and wait the conclusion of her magic 
ceremonial, and then speak; you could hardly find 
a more propitious hour. If you can want a fresh in- 
troduction after your cordial reception of last night, 
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say that I sent yon to look at my new ydlow jas- 
niine, and that I expect my white rose will show it 
to you.** 

^ I have more fear than hope," said the young 
man, as his hand rested for a moment on the yet 
unopened door. '' The hope belongs to soch an 
excess of felidty, that it seems presnmptnons to 
entertain it in connection with this world; but let 
your blessing and your prayers attend me." 

"They shall, they do," swd Lord Webford, 
warmly pressing the hand of his guest; and, in a few 
seconds, Eric stood in the entrance of Lady Wela- 
ford's beautiful conservatory. 

We have all, I believe, same fcdth in omens, and, 
to a youthful candidate for the dearest ties by which 
soul can be linked to soul on earth, what sight 
could have been more calculated to afford presages 
of destined happiness than that on which our Eric 
gazed? In the smaller division of the buildings 
which had long been consecrated to the furest exotic 
of the mansion, and, on the sumptuous Persian 
carpet that overspread its floor, there rested an infant's 
cradle, Una's cradle, — the work of art and taste, 
the gift of wealth and love, her venerable grandsire's 
present to the sweet daughter whom he had prized 
more than riches, rank, or any worldly blessing. It 
showed fair in all the beauty of its costly materials 
and chaste proportions; and, to such as knew the 
touching history of Mary's piety and trials, the re- 
membrance of the tears and smiles that had glistenefl 
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and beamed above it, was far more precious than the 
wrought gold and mother-of-pearl of which it was 
composed. It was now untenanted indeed, but fairly 
decked and garlanded, and with its spotless coverlet 
turned back, as if waiting to receive the expected 
treasure of a new existence ; and there, beside this 
fairy couch, and bending over it with looks of love 
and prayer, adorned with all the charms of feminine 
and virgin beauty, knelt the lovely being Eric sought 
to make his life complete. 

What he beheld was so much more like the vision 
of a blessed future, than any present reality, that the 
gazer involuntarily stopped and held his breath, as 
if a nearer approach might cause it to vanish from 
before his eyes. Una's light, but fairly rounded form 
was clothed in full and flowing drapery of the finest 
cerulean Cashmere, appearing the more graceful from 
its contrast to the scanty garments then so generally 
worn, but which the natural good sense and good 
taste of Lady Welsford had always abjured in the 
costume of her darling niece ; a silver belt confined 
the graceful folds around the waist, and trimmings 
of the purest swan's-down set off the delicate hue of 
the robe, even as fleex^y clouds and mountain snows 
adorn the Alpine sky from which its tints were 
imitated. As pure, but with the stamp of life and 
health (for the glass was rising again), the swan-like 
neck arose midst its soft covering ; and round the 
earnest sweetness of her bending countenance — ^and 
themselves partly hidden by a netted veil of shaded 
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rose-colour — fell the rich, sonny masses of her lax- 
uriant curls. The valued heir-loom of the CEonily, 
the Lady Bertha's ruby and pearl-set comb, fastened 
the veil behind ; but, clearly Tifflble, and forming a 
kind of natural gloriole above the virgin brow it so 
singularly distinguished, was that small (nide of 
golden hsdr, to which we have before alluded, and 
which Una's £imily, far from considering a defect^ 
prized as an added, though peculiar, beauty. Cer- 
tainly, when, as now, the light gleamed directly over 
it, and it shone in connection with the prayerful 
attitude and expression of the fair young girl, it 
seemed rather to mark her as the favourite of Heaven, 
fulfilling some mission of its grace and mercy, and a 
fit associate for saints and angels, than to recal the 
defects or infirmities of earth. 

The last smoothing touch bestowed upon the soft, 
small pillow, Una rose, and seated herself on a low 
chair near the cradle, whilst Eric, moving gently 
onwards, gained the shelter of a lofty plant, whence 
he could see and not be seen. Hardly had he esta* 
blished himself, when, by an opposite door to that 
which had admitted him, and nearer to the inner room, 
Una's nurse entered, holding in her arms the infant 
for whom the cradle was prepared. It was dressed 
in the purest white, and was apparently a fine healthy 
boy of four months old, with no reasonable excuse 
for the constant crying in which it so pertinaciously 
indulged. The mother who accompanied it, was a 
decent, but rather shrewish looking woman, with a 
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temper as warm as were her natural affections. She 
curtsied low and respectfully to the Lady Una as she 
approached, and gazed on the ornamented cradle and 
rich exotics near with an expression of superstitious 
reverence* Then, as far as she could make herself 
heard during her infant's wailing, she thanked Una 
for the trouble she was taking, and assured her of 
her and her husband's eternal gratitude, if, by quiet- 
ing their child, she could procure them only a single 
night's repose, which she declared they had not en- 
joyed since the poor baby's birth. 

" Are you willing to do your part, if I do mine ? " 
asked Una. " I can but love your child, and pray to 
God to give him health and peace ; you, as his mother^ 
should be able to do this far better than any other 
person, are you willing to try?" 

The woman promised, with tears In her eyes, that 
she would do anything in the world, if Lady Una 
would but get sleep into her baby's eyes and rest 
into her house. *^ Then, leave the babe with me, 
and come again for it in a few hours." The woman 
curtsied and withdrew, but waited at the conservatory 
door to see her child actually taken into Una's arms. 
This done, and Norah having answered a few practical 
questions as to the child's having been duly fed and 
so forth, the nurse followed the mother, and both 
departed. 

Eric now ventured a little nearer, but without 
attracting the notice of Una> whose attention was 
entirely absorbed by the still wailing child. Imme- 
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diatelj on Teodving it, she had laid it on her lap, 
andy afiter contemplating it earnestly and tenderly for 
a few momentSy she bowed her head above it and 
softly kissed its cheek. As the baby felt the touch 
of her sweet lips, it stopped its crying; bat, when 
Una raised her head, it b^an afresh. She now lifted 
it from her lap, smoothed its clothes, and, turning it 
towards her as she rose, she laid its little face agadnst 
her shoulder, and walked np and down with her 
burden, in that measured step and with that soft 
rocking motion, which, with the murmured lullaby, 
form the natural mesmeric powers of every woman 
fond of children. The crying baby owned the charm; 
its sharp, cross wail subsided into a sleepier and less 
discontented sound, it nestled yet more closely to its 
gentle nurse, and worked its tiny hand within the 
swan's-down round her throat. Una's murmured 
lullaby became more song-like as the baby's crying 
softened; and, when it had altogether ceased, the 
sweet vocalised modulations to which Eric had listened 
with suspended breathing were replaced by articulate 
sounds as sweet, and which Eric recognised as similar 
to what Una, when herself a child, had repeated as 
words the fairies in her dream-world taught her. 
The child was now asleep, and, as its slumber deepened, 
Una's mystic lay subsided into softened modulations, 
and these once more gave place to the murmured 
lullaby with which she had at first begun. Una now 
approached the cradle, and^ kneeling down beside it, 
she deposited her little charge within, bent her head 
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for a few moments over the infant's face, as she drew 
her arm from beneath the downy cheeky and then^ as 
she raised her head, she suffered her lullaby to mo- 
dulate into a louder song ; a soft, caressing movement 
of her slender fingers on the infant's side accom- 
panying the strain. And now the strain had words, 
and they were no longer in an unknown tongue. 
Prayer and blessing, and the holy and gracious name 
by which blessing is obtained through prayer, were 
harmoniously distinct, and Eric felt, as he listened to 
this song, that angels might be joining it in heaven. 

This also ceased ; and rising from her knees, Una 
turned towards the spot where Eric stood, and recog- 
nising him with more apparent pleasure than surprise, 
she beckoned him to approach the cradle. He did 
80, moving as noiselessly as possible, and hesitating 
to speak, lest he should disturb the sleeping infant. 
'< You need not be afraid," said Una, in her usual 
gentle voice, but without whispering ; ** you will not 
wake him ; in all probability he will sleep for the 
next two hours. The child was tired when I took 
him, had been duly washed and fed, and was, conse- 
quently, as ready to be hushed to sleep, as any nurse 
could wish him — even if she were notawitchy^ added 
Una, smiling, ^^ and her enchanted cradle were not 
yet more comfortable than it is pretty." " A witchy 
dear Lady Una I" repeated Eric, with a look as if 
he thought she was an angel, but dared not say sa 
''But how sweetly you have laid him down, how 
exquisitely graceful is his attitude, how soft the 
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rounding of his mottled arm, what perfect relaxation^ 
and what blessed repose! Can this be the same 
child that was always crying, and suffered nobodj to 
rest!" 

At this moment, the infant's bosom heaved with 
one of those deep, convulsiye sighs, which sometimes 
belong to baby slumbers, and which contrast so 
touchingly with their supposed unconsciousness and 
general placidity in sleep. 

" Pretty fellow," said Una, half echoing his sigh; 
''a shadow of his future trials in this hard, cold 
world, has passed before him, but he will not wake 
to their reality as yet* But now," continued she, 
laying her hand earnestly on Eric's arm, '* if you 
will yet remain to witness my incantations, you must 
even join in them : you are not afraid, are you ? " 

'* Afraid of nothing in the world but leaving you," 
said Eric, inclosing her small hand within his own, 
as he might have done some precious butterfly that 
he was equally in fear of injuring, or releasing. 

Una, all mindless of anything but his sympathy in 
the subject that engrossed her, continued : " If you 
stay longer near this poor child's cradle, Eric, you 
muBt pray for him, as I shall. It is true that you do 
not know his name, and, in all probability, you will 
never see him more; and yet I claim your prayers 
for him, as if he were your mother's son. Oh 1 well 
may the rich and cared for pray for the infants of 
the poor ! Look at him, as he lies before us, in all the 
purity of his ignorance of evil, and powerlessness to 
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annoy but by bis unconscious waitings I The most 
refined might take him in her arms, print kisses on 
his cheeky or hush him in her bosom. And yet, 
what^ without the protecting grace of God, may not 
this same babe become ? A ruffian, from whose coarse 
aggressions the humblest artisan might shrink, and 
from whose very look / should recoil with horror ! 
What toils, what denial, what temptations must 
await him I May not the veriest stranger entreat for 
him the grace that will save him in, or from these 
trials, and make him happy in time and in eternity ? 
Eric, you will join with me in such supplication?" 

*^ With heart and soul will I," replied the young 
man, every selfish hope and feeling suppressed beneath 
the absorbing benevolence and piety of his companion ; 
and, suffering her hand to leave his arm, and, passing 
round to the opposite side of the flower-decked cradle, 
he exchanged an assenting glance with Una. Then,' 
as with one impulse, both young persons knelt down 
beside the sleeping infant ; and, too full of each other's 
holy thoughts to heed each other's presence, they 
silently poured forth their petitions to the Good 
Shepherd, that this poor child might be one of the 
lambs he would carry in his bosom, preserve in every 
danger of its rugged way, and receive at last to all 
the privileges and felicity of his chosen flock above. 

Prayer is said to be the golden key that opes the 
treasury of Heaven. Who shall say what visions of 
unearthly bliss were brought before the infant sleeper^ 
as prayer was offered on its behalf, a^d a smile of 
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unwonted serenity and sweetness overspread its 
countenance. It was there in all its beauty, as Eric 
and Una, having finished their address to Heaven, 
looked on the babe and on each other; and when 
Eric, emboldened by Una's approving gesture, gently 
followed her example, by imprinting a kiss on the 
soft cheek her lovely lips had pressed, he felt that 
the slumberer's smile belonged to the most complete 
abstraction from all the earthly evil to which poor 
mortals ever wake. As they rose, the young couple 
joined hands over the cradle, with a blessing for the 
child and for each other, and Eric, feeling that the 
mention of any other subject than the one which 
then engrossed her, would appear like profanation, 
received Una's permission to visit her on the morrow, 
and departed. 

Both the believer and the sceptic will be interested 
in hearing that Eric called at the cottage of the 
mother of the child he had prayed for that same 
evening, and made her a present calculated to keep 
her in health and good humour for several successive 
weeks, which happy state of things would doubtless 
sufficiently account for the remarkable improvement 
in the babe she nursed. But, as the generosity of 
the young man had followed his prayer, ajid was 
indeed the natural fruit of its sincerity and earnest- 
ness, it was equally inspired by the God that heareth 
and that answereth prayer. That He pleases to do 
this by the most natural and simple means, is perfectly 
consistent with His being the God of nature and of 
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grace^ and no proof that nature alone could accom* 
plish anything without His direction ; so that, even 
after every reasonable allowance is made to the 
sceptic, the believer will have the best of it. 

Una remained beside her little charge till it awoke, 
which it did in the sweetest temper imaginable, and 
then delivered it to the delighted mother, who, on 
her part, promised strict obedience to Lady Una's 
injunctions concerning her ok??} temper and conduct, — 
a due observance of these being represented as es- 
sential to secure any efficacy from the charm of 
sleeping in Lady Una's cradle. 
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CHAP. xxn. 



THE " TALE THAT IS TOLD," AND ITS MOST IXTEKESTIKG 

CHAPTEB. 



** Wie kann ich zn sehr die lieben, mit der ich 
Jenes erhabnere Leben Yielmehr, als dieses am Staabe, 
Wiinsche za leben ? " 



*^ We spend our years as a tale that is told!" sajs 
the inspired Psalmist ; and, in this acknowledgment, 
we may perhaps discover the reason of the fascination 
that the simplest narrative of the least gifted narrator 
exercises over all. The faith that we should esta- 
blish, the calculations that we should make, the pre- 
cepts that we should study, the work that we should 
perform, come before most of us as tasks and dudes, 
foreign to our instincts and tyrannical in their de- 
mands. Only when necessity or conscience stands 
over us as taskmaster, are they immediately accom- 
plished ; whilst, by all not thus imperatively urged, 
they are referred to the " more convenient season,"* 
which, like the visible horizon, still retreats as we 
advance towards it. But the tale that is to be told 
— the series of embellished or fictitious incidents un- 
connected, and, apparently, at variance with our 
daily walk or wishes — the airy puppets of the 
novelist, so different from all the persons of our 
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ftctual drama^ and so uncongenial to our habits or our 
tastes^ that we can fancy nothing less desirable than 
similar acquaintances — the principles we disavow — 
the practice we disapprove — the pathos or passion 
that we laugh at — the style or sentiments we cen- 
sure in a work of fiction^ — all this attracts and en- 
chains us with a power that can only be accounted 
for by a sympathy, wrought into our very nature, and 
hidden amidst the secrets of our life. Like many 
of the most prevailing inclinations in the world, this 
preference for a story is not always confessed; nay, 
it is often disowned with anger or derision. **Do 
you think I read such stuff as that, child?'* Oh, 
certainly not ; but follow the statesman or the 
banker, or the clergyman or the physician, into their 
respective retreats when the monthly periodicals ar- 
rive, and see which are the leaves first cut. Or 
softly. Ally, softly, dear little privileged intruder, 
and, after knocking too gently to be heard, glide 
noiselessly towards the chair of that hard, harsh 
featured, saturnine original, who rails against love, 
matrimony, and story tellers, looks as if he had been 
brought up upon ramrods, seems interested in nothing 
and nobody, and has just taken up the last " Black- 
wood" to ascertain that it is yet more stupid than 
the one before. Hush, child I tip-toe on the stool 
behind — it tilts, but no one hears you — steady 
yourself on the back of his very chair, no one feels 
you — read over the old mans shoulder, — no po- 
litical disquisition — no carping criticism — no page 
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of travels — but the very love scene that sister Laum 
is dying to get at, that Mama will think it right to 
read before she gives it to her, that Papa will ask 
for the first thing on his return, that we have pro* 
mised to the prim elderly maidens over the way 
when we have done with it, and that every member 
of the book-club will devour before he looks at any 
other paper in the number. '^Did any body ever 
read such nonsense ?" cries the stiff, stem, old gentle* 
man, looking over to the next page to see that the 
story had had its share. *^ Don't laugh. Ally, what 
is he reading now, after the stuff and nonsense?" 
^' Nothing fresh, dear auntie ; he is turning back the 
pages to read it all over again !'* " Ah, child, it is 
the tale that is told, and the most interesting chapter 
m it. 

Lady Una's cradle is no longer in the conserva- 
tory ; the baby that occupied it yesterday is sleeping 
in its cottage; its mother is singing at her work, 
and blessing Lady Una in her heart, and its father 
is depositing part of the gift that Eric left in Lord 
Welsford's savings' bank ; Lord and Lady Welsford 
are telling Mr. Southern that to a husband like Erie 
Morton they could part with their idol, and that he 
and his mother would take her to a more genial 
climate, and, if love or care can prolong her precious 
life, she will yet be spared to them. And Eric 
is telling his own tale, — not, indeed, with all the 
passion belonging to such narrative,— for that is 
under the control of a tenderness' and consideration 
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yet more powerful — but, with all the earnestness 
and devotedness of his noble nature — all the truth 
and affection in man's heart which could induce, or 
justify a woman in trusting him with the treasure of 
her own. And Lady Una is listening with a full 
appreciation of the love and devotion that is offered ; 
but, alas 1 for the barriers on the road to earthly 
happiness — with that soul sadness, that shrinking 
from inevitable suffering felt and inflicted, which be- 
longs to the crushing of the dearest hopes of one we 
love and respect, and which might well reconcile any 
neglected maiden to the mortifying fact of never 
having had an offer to refuse. With all the kindly 
familiarity warranted by long acquaintance is the 
communication made and listened to : hand in hand, 
and eye to eye, are the youth and maiden in their 
interview ; for, Una loves Eric as a brother, and, in 
learning that he desires to love and cherish her as his 
wife, she becomes yet more tender of his feelings. 
The refusal that she feels she must pronounce is uttered 
most unwillingly, and its necessity sought for in 
that which it may be least painful for him to allow, as 
it must affect every other proposition made her. 

** Eric, I shall never marry," she answers. ^* The 
Almighty has denied me the health and energy es- 
sential to the performance of the duties of domestic 
life; and oh, think how I should suffer in the con- 
sciousness of their neglect I In my present position, 
feeble as I am, I can still be useful But, as the 

head of a family, what a poor wife I should make l** 
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" To a poor man, perchance, dearest Una,'* replies 
Eric 5 " but not to me. God, who knew how much 
care and tenderness you would require, has made 
provision for you accordingly. We are both of us, 
dearest, the children of wealth ; your head and heart 
would only have to command and be obeyed. Are 
not you, at this very moment, as the good genius of 
a^ large district, in the exercise of more authority, 
and, consequently, subject to greater demands on 
your attention and your time, than any who have 
only their own family to direct ? Would the claims 
of a husband whose chief delight will be to enter 
into, and second your every pursuit, to shield you 
from every trial, and to procure you every allevia- 
tion, would this be so hard to satisfy ? But I will 
grant, Una, that you would not be strong enough to 
hQ mj housekeeper. The love and luxury that sur- 
round us would easily supply a substitute. If you 
think it right to seek a warmer climate, my mother 
would go with you there; if you prefer remaining 
with your dear aunt, I will never separate you from 
her. Only consent to be my heart-keeper, dearest, 
and bless me with your affection ; consent to a union, 
not only sanctioned, but desired by the friends you 
love best to please, and all else will be easily ac^ 
qomplished." 

"Eric,** answered Una, sadly, "why will not 
you open your eyes to the truth ? Why should you, 
with the promise of a long life of health and useful- 
ness before you, wish to link your fiate to one conse^^ 
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crated to an early, almost an immediate grave. A 
love, such as I feel yours is, and would be, should not 
be doomed to such bereavement! Oh I I beseech 
you, by all the affection that I feel for you, take 
courage to look at things as they are. Eric, you: 
have been in the portrait-galleries at my father's. 
Why, with every qualification to be the husband of 
a happy and healthy wife, should you seek to become 
the widower of a daughter of my house ? Have you 
not only thought, but reckoned upon this?" 

" Not reckoned^ my beloved," answered Eric, with 
solemn tenderness. '^ Why should a child of God 
ever reckon upon any calamity that his Heavenly 
Father can avert? The life of the itrongest is as 
little to be depended on as your own ; and, indeed, 
80 entirely is your health influenced by climate, that 
if you would resolve to leave your native country for 
a few years, there is every prospect of your returning 
to break the spell which you believe hangs over all 
the daughters of your family. But, Una, if I have 
not reckoned upon this heavy affliction to all who 
love you, I have thought of it ; great as the effort 
was, I have taken courage to look at things as they 
are, and may be. But, even supposing that a decree 
has gone forth concerning your early shelter from 
mortal suffering and weakness, and granted that, in 
the relation that I seek, your death must bereave me 
of my greatest earthly happiness^ it can have no 
power over my love. To a mere mortal affection, in- 
deed, mortality must be destruction or despair,, but 
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not to mine^ Una. The love that I have ever felt 
for you, the union of heart and soul and spirit, that 
I aeek with you, is for time and far eternity. Who 
that can realize the depth of such an affection, and 
the uncertain tenure of the healthiest life, vroold 
demand less for its exercise and blessedness than 
immortality? Stronger than death is the love I 
bear you, my sweet friend ; if you believe in this;, 
you must also believe that death could only sanctify 
and strengthen what he could not destroy." 

Eric turned towards Una's speaking countenance 
for his answer ; the full belief in all he uttered was 
impressed on it, but only a more certain, though un-* 
willing denial of his wishes. There was affection^ 
gratitude, kindness, — all that assured him of her in- 
creased regard for life, but no hope that her sweetly, 
though solemnly uttered sentence, '^ I shall never 
marry, Eric," would ever be reversed even in his 
favour. His heart sunk and his colour faded as he 
perceived how little encouragement this her marked 
partiality afforded to his suit, and it was with all 
the trembling courage belonging to a last hope that 
he ventured to proceed. 

<' One thing move, Una, one only plea my sweet 
friend, would I yet uige," said Eric, " a plea that the 
scene of yesterday makes me think cannot be wholly 
powerless with you. Your dear mother, Una, and 
my own were friends, and you know, although you 
do not remember, that I nursed and loved you as a 
diild^ and that your angel parent loved me. But I^ 
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do not think you know that you were the fint new- 
bom infant that I ever saw, the tiery first being that 
awoke in my childish heart that feeling of intense 
and unselfish devotion which infant helplessness so 
Wonderfully and so mercifully excites — that pas- 
sionate emotion inherent in our nature, which, though 
the strongest of which we are susceptible, is in- 
fitinctively compelled to suppress even the slightest 
expression of its own vehemence, if injurious to the 
beloved object that inspires it. Never shall I forget 
that moment when your mother, dearest Una, had 
me brought into her room, and my mother laid you 
in my arms as I stood by her bed-side. So beautiful, 
so sacred, so fragile, so eternal, appeared the new 
existence committed to my keeping, that I gazed on 
you with mingled awe and rapture ; the mystery of 
my own life seemed first revealed to me as I contem- 
jplated yours — my whole being thrilled to the soft 
breathings that spoke to me of your being also ' a 
living soul.' ^ 

" Indeed," interrupted Una kindly, « I have often 
heard my aunt say that you and your dear mother 
were in the house when I was bom, and that, when 
I was a baby, you would nurse* me for* the houi? 
together, and that most patiently and tenderly." 

**And from that time to this,** answered Eric, 

<^ from that time to this has the idea of protecting 

and cherishing you, living and dying with, or for you, 

been my dream, my delight, my purpose, and oh I 

might I add, my destiny. The strong feelings and 
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affections of manhood are, indeed, of a different nature 
from mere childish thoughts ; but, with these, and iwer 
these, there would ever be the unspeakably tender 
and unselfish self-control which I then felt for the 
precious infant treasure that I held, — ^the fairy forni 
that, whilst I longed to devour with my caresses, J^ 
scarcely dared to breathe on." 

Una was deeply touched by what she heard, and 
the tears started into her eyes. 

" Una," continued Eric, with increased emotion^ 
lis he recognised the impression that he made, — • 
*^ Surely it is not possible that, with your powers of 
sympathy and penetration, you can mistake the 
strength of the affection that enforces the calm of my 
present address on a subject that engrosses my every 
thought, and that is to me my life. Is it no guarantee 
for your future happiness and safety, if you would 
give yourself to me, that I can, and do hold your 
hand thus gently, whilst nothing but the involuntary 
trembling of my own, betrays the passionate affection 
that agitates my heart? Is not this an earnest of all 
that I would bear and forbear for your dear sake ? 
Does it not assure you how I would shelter your 
delicacy of frame, and feeling, if you would trust 
yourself with me. Dearest Una, give me only the 
title of husband, and your health and your tranquillity 
shall be as sacred to me as if you were my child I" . 

Una's colour came and went as Eric spoke, and 
her manner betrayed an emotion quite at variance 
with her usual serenity. She made several unavailing 
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efforts to reply ; at last she whispered : — " And is it 
not an earnest how entirely I value and esteem you ; 
nay," cried she, in her own clear silvery tones, and 
raising her fair head, as if ashamed of any shame 
that bowed it, ** how surpassingly I love you, Eric, 
when I confess, that, if I could have been the wife of 
mortal man, I would joyfully and gratefully be yours? 
And is it no proof that your tranquillity and peace 
of mind are as precious to me, as I believe mine to 
be to you, that I, who have never had before an 
affection the expression of which I need restrain, 
iiumbering you as I do amongst the dearest who have 
loved and cherished me, ohe of the first and last to 
whom I told my fairy stories and sung my fairy 
songs, is it a small proof, Eric, how dear you are to 
me that, whilst forced to give you pain, I do not 
yield to all the innocent affection I feel for you, and 
comfort you as if you were my brother ? Oh, surely 
it is much that, during these exciting moments, each 
for the other's sake, we can thus sit calmly hand in 
hand, conscious of, and grateful for the moral power 
over some of the strongest feelings of our nature. 
Will not it be a source of pleasure to remember that 
your love and my friendship have been capable of 
the same sacrifices, and does not this avowal convince 
you how entirely I appreciate the affection that you 
feeL Oh I take comfort, dearest Eric, for surely this 
is much!" 

** Alas ! Una," said Eric, " this is indeed much ; 
but> oh ! forgive me> if it is so much, why should it 
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not be more. You have not told me alL Kindly ao 
you have listened to me^ confidentially as you have 
spoken to me, I feel that you have not told me all; 
and now, by our mutual sympathy and affection, I 
beseech you to tell me why, if your heart is disen- 
gaged, if you esteem me, if you trust me, if yon 
appreciate my affection, if you entertain for me the 
friendship you describe, that friendship should not 
yield to my devotion. Ah, Una, why should it not 
before?" 

Eric paused inquiringly and looked at Una, as if 
he would penetrate her inmost soul. She did not 
shrink from his scrutiny, but there was an expression 
in her eyes that he had never seen before ; a rich 
glow overspread her countenance, her gracefnl figure 
seemed to gain height and dignity, as, withdrawing 
her hand from his, she rose and stood before him, 
and, for a few moments, apparently unconscious of 
his presence, she remained wrapt in unusual thought* 
Eric watched her with mingled anxiety and admitu^ 
tion ; for, there was a look of enthusiasm and an over« 
wrought imagination in her whole bearing, which, 
though strongly contrasting with her habitiud com- 
posure and calm sense, accorded well with the refined 
and almost ethereal loveliness that distinguished hen 
Never, till this moment, had he perceived anything in 
her character or manner that could cause him to 8U8-> 
pect a want of balance in the intellectual powers with 
which she was so highly gifted ; ^ and yet," thought 
he, as he realised tremblingly the transformatioQ 
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these few moments had produced^ ^'if to any it is 
natural to be visionary, in whom should it be less 
surprising than in one who is herself so like a 
vision?" 

!Not long, however, did this unwonted excitement 
last; but a visible exhaustion had succeeded as she 
again looked at, and answered her companion* 
" Eric," she said, " I have nothing in my heart that 
I need conceal from you, and I owe your love further 
confidence ; but I am tired, very tired ; send Norah 
to me, and I will rest and take refreshment. In an 
hour's time, come again, and I will tell you what I 
never thought to trust to mortal ears ; but which I 
feel that your honour and your kindness will hold 
sacred. Nay, do not be alarmed," she added, as she 
noticed the anxiety with which he watched her; 
'^ I am reasonable for all reasonable purposes ; and, in 
an hour's time, I shall be as calm and self-possessed 
as ever. I will be punctual too, and, that you may 
be so likewise, let us compare our watches; mine is 
exactly 12, and your's?" 

Eric took out his, a gold repeater belonging to his 
father, and as different in fashion and construction 
from Una's miniature Geneva locket watch as it waa 
possible to be; it agreed with Una's to a second. 

Who shall determine what has weight in lovers' 
scales ? This casual coincidence between their time- 
pieces, all unimportant as it might seem to any other 
individual inquiring what o'clock it was, came like a 
cordial to the young man's failing spirits, and did 
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more to fill his thoughts and shorten the probationary 
hour, than any reason or device that philosophy, or 
ingenuity could have brought forward. It was ^th 
a heart-smile that Eric recognised it, but Lady Una 
sighed 
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CHAP. XXTTT. 

LADY UNA*S CONFESSION. — A CHAPTER EQUALLY OPEN 
TO THE UNFAIR CENSURE OP UNAMIABLE CRITICAL 
GENTLEMEN, AND THE FAIR CONSIDERATION OP AMI- 
ABLE MAIDEN LADIES. 

** Two lives bonnd fast in one." — Tennyson, 

As Una had promised, she was calm and self-pos- 
sessed as ever when Eric returned to her at the 
expiration of the i^pointed hour, indicated by their 
sympathetic watches. She was resting in an easy 
chair when he entered ; and, with the little authori- 
tative air of one accustomed to be tended and obeyed^ 
even when disinclined to speak, she motioned her 
companion to the seat beside hen It was somewhat 
in advance of her own, so that Eric could not, with- 
out turning round, have observed her as before. 

*^ I can speak better so," said Una, as comment 
to the arrangement ; " but you shall have my hand 
again, even as I must have your patience; for it is a 
long story, Eric, and only to such a partial listener 
could I tell it." 

^^ Oh I that the tale might never end I" said Eric, 
as he enclosed the hand vouchsafed in his, ^^ if I 
might listen to it thus I" 

Una at once proceeded to the subject of her com- 
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munication. ** You know well, Eric, how delicate I 
have always been, and how many silent or solitary 
hours this delicacy of constitution rendered necessary^. 
You know, likewise, some of the singular imagina- 
tions that amused my infant years. Perhaps they 
originated in Norah's fairy lore and Irish legends ; 
perhaps, in my own vivid dreams after such narra- 
tions ; but, certain it is that every body and every 
thing seemed to add to the inhabitants of this tny 
sphere of spirits. Perhaps, and this is to me the 
sweetest solution of the whole, my angel mother 
bending and hovering over her poor, feeble orphan, 
and realising her incapacity to share in the ttsual 
interests in the material world in which her weakness 
was held captive — was permitted to reveal to my 
young heart some of the mysteries known to higher 
natures, and to give to it what should prevent its 
yearnings and satisfy its fondest aspirations. Eric ! 
from the first moment in which I had thoughts to 
reflect on feeling, I was clearly conscious that, apart 
from the fairies and apparitions of my dream-w(»rld 
— there was intimately connected with my spiritual 
existence — thought of my thought — soul of my 
soul — prompter of all that was superior within me — 
a being created to be with me in time and in eternity : 
one, not to usurp the place of my Creator and my 
Saviour in my affections or my devotion — no angel 
and no vision, and yet an individual affection ex* 
citing, claiming, and satisfying my own : nothing to 
disturb the daily duties or charities appointed to me. 
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or to make me turn away from the commonest details 
of the common lot ; but, on the contrary, to help and 
strengthen me in all that lies before me — to join with 
me in my services and my prayers to the Almighty, 
to love all that I should love, to prevail with all I 
would persuade, to cheer all that I would comfort ; 
and, when this poor painful life is over, to be revealed 
to my sight as well as to my faith, to join in the bliss 
and the praises of eternity." 

The glow of the sweet enthusiast's slender fingers 
as she spoke, answered for the mantling blush upon 
her cheeks, which Eric, however engrossed in her 
singular confession, dared not turn to contemplate, 
for fear of soaring away her confidence. He bent 
over the hand he held, and she continued, singularly 
enough, in answer to a question rising to his lips, 
but which he generously repressed, lest he should 
disturb the delusion which Una evidently considered 
the principal charm of her suffering existence. 

^* Eric I this is not my mother's spirit, as perhaps 
you think : I see her in my dreams — she has a form 
— she speaks in her own sweet voice — she hovers 
over me, she loves me, but she is not one with me 
as this, which is ioipalpable even to my mind's eye, 
is one ; identical and yet companionable. Ah I how 
difficult it is to clothe this all in words, Eric ! But, 
will not you understand me when I say that, from 
my earliest childhood, though I learned to speak of 
myself as others did, as of one^ ^ I,' — ^all my thoughts 
were in the dual number, tvef^^ 
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As IJDa said this, she bent forwards to catch tEe 
expression of the listenei^s conntenance : the deepest 
interest was there, bnt not a shade of ridicale. 

^^ How good and kind jou are!" said she; and 
the yonng man, feeling that he had now her entire 
confidence, and that she would shun his gaze no 
longer, gently poshed back his chair. 

But how was it, dearest Una," he inqaired, 

that you never spoke to Lord Welsford of this 
conviction ? So intensely as he loves you — so deeply 
interested in all the phenomena of the spiritual as 
well as of •the material world as he is — so pleased a 
listener to all your fairy visions ! How was it that 
you never trusted him with this chief secret of your 
being?" 

'^Because it was the secret of my being, Eric; 
and had died with me but for your supreme, de- 
serving, but, necessarily, unrequited love. No other 
affection could have clashed with this, — no other 
demanded this explanation." 

** And mine cotild!^ thought the young man, with 
a thrill of intense delight, but which, with the wisdom 
of unselfishness, he refrained from uttering. 

" There were other reasons for my silence to my 
unde," continued the gentle girl. " It was from him 
that I first learnt to distinguish between my nightly 
dreams and what the actual world could either show, 
or give. Oh I this was all too precious to be talked 
of to any who might think it proper to reason it 
away I Then, too, as I grew old enough to realise 
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the peculiar line of separation that my corporeal 
fragility, and painful susceptibility of sense drew 
between me and the usual career of woman — as I 
more and more learnt from nature and from Scrip- 
ture, how carefully, how indulgently the Almighty 
Creator provides for the individual instincts of every 
individual creature, and, especially ^ for the weakest — 
it was plain to me that a belief in this twin spirit 
with which I loved the Creator and his creatures, 
and which was so precious and so necessary to my 
happiness, would be beyond the comprehension, as it 
was foreign to the wants of others differently con-> 
Btituted* I had, it appeared to me, no occasion 
either .to confess, or to struggle against it,— it inter* 
fered with no duty either to God or man — it was 
my peculiar solace under my peculiar circumstances 
— my possession and my secret ; and, till this mo*- 
ment, it was sacred to my bosom only." 

** But, were not you curious to learn, Una, if any 
others had ever had a similar experience, — to ascertain 
whether something akin to this belief of yours had 
ever dwelt in other minds, and to search out what 
might illustrate, even if you required no confirmation 
of your peculiar theory ?" 

'^ I might have been, perhaps ; but, in the same 
manner as the yearnings of my heart had been an- 
ticipated by this intimate conviction within me, so, 
the questions of my reason were forestalled by the 
many metaphysical discussions round my uncle's fire- 
side ; often, whilst I, poor, chilly, petted mortal, 
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was nestling with my eyes shut, in his bosom. You 
know how delightful it was to him to have my dear 
aunt's sympathy with all he read and thought, and 
how clearly and candidly he set forth the different 
opinions of the authors that he studied. You know, 
too, how, while submitting everything to the autho- 
rity of the Scriptures, and blessing God for the fall 
light of revelation vouchsafed to the Christian, he 
traced with mingled reverence, tenderness, and gra- 
titude throughout the records of antiquity, the fact 
that God had never left himself without a witness, 
even in the darkest ages, and related the various 
forms in which spiritual life had been revealed to, or 
believed in by, the greatest philosophers of old. The 
Demon of Socrates, the theory of Plato, the oracles 
of the Sibyl ; and, in later times, when magic and 
mysticism arose amidst the religious ignorance and 
enthusiasm of the Christian world ; the various theo- 
ries all resulting from the same struggle of the im- 
prisoned soul to extend the limits of its mental 
knowledge, and penetrate the veil that hides the 
future world; all, in short, that an intellectual 
woman might love to hear, but would have neither 
the skill nor the courage to search out ; all this was 
dropped into my mind, whilst my frail body was 
passed from one kind bosom to the other." 

" And was there nothing amongst these mysteries 
oiF soul, Una, that answered to your own secret 
faith?" 

'^ Nothing essentially resembling it; and yet, it 
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was deeply interesting to learn that, long as the 
world had existed, these mysteries had been felt and 
partially acknowledged. The sylphs of the Kosi- 
crucians, concerning which you^ Eric, once inquired 
of my uncle, perhaps came the nearest to my feeling ; 
but, from what my uncle implied concerning all these 
beliefs of the olden time or middle ages, they were 
mingled with much that a woman of the present day 
would naturally shrink from. StiU, with all their 
alloy of error, my uncle believed that these imperfect 
perceptions of spiritual agencies had had, and had 
fulfilled their purpose, and been useful in counter* 
acting the scepticism of the world. I was conscious 
of no evil connected with the sweet belief of my 
earliest childhood; why then should I question its 
gentle mission of making me, in spite of physical 
infirmity and suffering, happy. O I more than happy I 
blest as no living being in my knowledge could be 
blest by any mortal afiection ! " 

A suppressed sigh and an expression of heart-felt 
disappointment in her confidant, as Una ventured to 
look at him, made her penitent for the warmth with 
which she had spoken of a happiness that must ex- 
clude his own. Still more did she feel the pain of 
giving pain when Eric thanked her for the confidence 
she had reposed in him, and seemed far more occu- 
pied with her fatigue than his own suffering from 
their interview. By the singular power, also, by 
which she appeared to read her lover's thoughts, 

Una was aware that he likewise had a theory which 
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his love would wlUingly reooncUe with hersy bat 
which his unselfish consideration for her tranquilfity 
made him hesitate to name. To this edf^etnal^ 
whilst it increased her admiration and affection for 
him a thousandfold, she replied. '* Haw onaeifiah 
you are, dearest Eric, and how kind ; and how hard 
it is to grieve any one so good and so generous as 
yon are ! And yet, you may well be patient ; a few 
short years, and we shall know tphich of us is right. 
A heart true and kind like yours was never intended 
to be eventually disappointed, even if a poor, weak 
creature such as I am, cannot return its Jidl af- 
fection." 

** Only one word, Una,*' interrupted Eric, " one 
word to your heart and to your understanding before 
we part. By what singular power, by what intense 
sympathy, Una, is it, that you read my thoughts as 
if they were your oum f Why, if — " 

"Oh spare me, spare me I" cried Una, "I can 
think, I can bear no more to-day. It is not long 
you will have to wait, Eric. The early death which 
is the birthright of all the daughters of my father's 
house, would soon remove me from you, even if I 
could be yours on earth. Be generous still, and 
when I welcome you to heaven, dear Eric, we shall 
not only understand, but rejoice in the secrets of 
eternity. Let it suffice you now that I fully appre- 
ciate your affection and your forbearance, and that I 
shall remember both with heartfelt gratitude. Stay,'' 
continued Una, turning as if in answer to the un* 
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usually sweet breathings of some yioletd at tbe other 
end of the conservatory, '^ those are your violets, 
Eric, and that waft of fragrance from them is their 
voice that calls us ; bring me the box in which they 
grow, and I will pluck some for you ; set it down 
beside me." 

Eric did so, and Una stooped and gathered a few 
of the most beautiful, binding them with a narrow 
riband she broke from off her dress. " See," ob- 
served she kindly, '* I have no wish to forget the 
thousand ties that do unite us, Eric. Years ago, 
your attention to my childish desire that I could have 
violets the whole year round, procured me the roots 
from which these come. When I die, they are to be 
planted on my grave ; and, till then, Eric, as each 
season shall come, I will send you a share of your 
sweet gift, as a token of my affection and esteem; as 
a pledge that, if I could have married any one, it 
would have been none but you. These I give you." 

Eric received them as a maiden might have re- 
ceived her wedding-ring from the knight who must 
go from the bridal to the battle : a pledge of '' love 
stronger than death;" but also of suffering and 
struggle before its victory and recompense. Solemnly 
and sadly he took the flowers from Una's hand, and 
hid them in his bosom ; but he found no words to 
thank her. Love, which is womarCs strength^ is marCs 
weakness ; and, little as Una was accustomed, on or- 
dinary occasions, to consider any one more feeble 
than herself, she now felt that the office of comforter 
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was hers. And most sweetly did she discharge it, 
giving her lover time to recover his self-possession, 
and makinc: him feel that his character and affection 
were thoroughly appreciated by her, and that the 
emotion which produced his present silence and em- 
barrassment, but added to her tenderness and her 
respect Never were moments at once so precious 
and so painful to a lover^s heart as those she now 
bestowed on him. Never was pause more dreaded, 
or more dear than that preceding her farewelL It 
came at last : 

" NoWi my dear Eric, you must leave me," roused 
him from the fear to the reality of his great trial. 
He started as from a trance, and repeated Una's last 
words, as if to enforce the understanding of all his 
spirit shrunk from. "Leave you I" he murmured. 
'^ Yes, I know I must, I am prepared." He looked 
anxiously towards her, and, perceiving her extreme 
exhaustion, his own feelings, as usual, were absorbed 
in hers. " Alas ! you are very tired," said he ; " for- 
give me that I have remained so long. Must I send 
Narah to you, to lift you to your couch ?" The look 
with which he asked this question, asked yet more ; 
and the trembling girl did justice to the self-restraint 
that calmed the expression of his ardent love in these 
impassioned moments. ^^Not this time," answered 
she, " I would rather be alone when you are gone." 
Then, fixing her sweet, trusting eyes upon him, she 
added, even fondly, " Eric, you shall once more be 
my nurse, before you leave me ; do you carry me to 
the sofa." 
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He did so, gently, tenderly, and with a composure 
of which he should have supposed himself incapable. 
He adjusted her pillows, spread her cashmere round 
her, placed her small silver bell within her reach, 
and then stood over her with outstretched hand to 
take his final leave. 

**One moment," said Una, as she took it with 
both hers and pressed it to her heart. The young 
man's lip quivered as she did so, and he dared not 
trust himself to speak. 

5* Stoop down to me, dearest Eric," whispered 
Una, " I see you cannot say farewell ; but you have 
done Norah's duty, and you shall not depart without 
Norah's usual guerdon ; " and, so saying, she folded 
her soft arms round him and kissed him kindly. 
^ Now, go, go," she faltered, as Eric returned her 
caress with the mingled feelings that distinguished 
his affection, " Go, and may Heaven bless you I" 

Eric obeyed, and had reached the door of the 
apartment, when Una once more pronounced his 
name. He returned immediately. " One word, 
Eric! yours is no common character, and yours is 
no common love ; surely, it will never cause you to 
act against those feelings that we share. There is 
much to be done in this poor world — much that you 
can do. You must leave me ; but what is your aim 
in life ? Fill up the broken sentence in my heart with 
words of peace. You leave me, Eric ?" Una paused 
tremblingly, and Eric answered firmly : ** I leave you, 
dear Lady Una (without her title he would have 
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broken down entirely), that, with God's blessing, I 
may be good and useful in my generation, that I may 
cheer and make others happy ; and," added he, in a 
softer tone, and with a smile of love's unconquered 
&ith — " that I may hope stilL" He did not venture 
on a second look ; but, in the spirit of the monarch 
who confessed that another such victory would min 
him, he hurried from her presence. 

Will it raise or lower my hero in the estimation of 
my readers, when I own, that all the self-restraint 
that had supported him in his interview with the 
niece, failed him entirely in confiding its result to 
her good uncle? Of course, he did not betray tibe 
secret reason for his rejection ; but, that he was re- 
jected, and decidedly rejected, was grief enough to 
both parties. Lord Welsford took his favourite to 
his bosom when he heard it, and had no other oonao- 
lation for the anguish that he hid there, than that, 
if the thing were possible, he was '^ quite as bad 
himself." 

O! genuine Nature I what art can comfort like 
thee I 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

LABT Una's detebmination neyeb to leave heb 

QUEEin>OM. 

LADY WELSFOBD TO MRS. ERIC MORTON. 

Selwyn, Aug. 17th, 17 — , 

Before this reaches you, dearest Helen, you will 
have heard of the decision which deprives us of our 
last hope of prolonging the earthly existence of our 
precious child. Una will never leave us; and not 
even your, and our beloved Eric can create in her 
that stronger and all-conquering affection which could 
induce her to quit all the associations of the country 
and village of her nativity, and the sphere of her 
benevolence. In a few short years, perhaps months^ 
we must lay her in her grave, and prepare to go to 
her who will no more return to us. But, whatever 
our disappointment may be, we all feel that Una has 
done what she considered right, and we can enter 
into many of the feelings, which, for our sake, she 
does not enlarge on. From her earliest years, I am 
convinced that the fate of all the daughters of her 
father's house has dwelt upon her mind, as it probably 
did on that of her gentle predecessors. She does not 
believe in the efficacy of change of climate now ; and 
to die amongst those for whom she has lived is, evi- 
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dently, not only her desire^ but her determination. 
Dear child! she looks so pleadingly on us not to 
regret for her any health or happiness that would 
have separated her from us ; and, without alluding to 
her own speedy removal, which I know is never long 
absent from her thoughts, she speaks so alluringly 
and so gratefully of that better land to which we are 
all hastening, that we have no difficulty in obeying 
Eric's generous request to refrain from urging our 
inclinations in any way against her own convictions. 
Frederick and his sweet German wife are here, and 
would both take Una abroad with them, if she would 
consent to leave us. As the only daughter of her 
father's family, she is precious to him beyond ex-^ 
pression ; but his passionate bursts of tenderness over 
her, as her delicate looks recal the image of her own 
sweet mother, would be good for neither. With 
Una also, the feeling that she is doomed to an early 
death prevails in her father's mind, and makes him 
unwilling to insist on any measure contrary to her 
wishes. "We have kept Eric's proposal from both 
Lord and Lady C, as it could but add to their 
regret. . . . Yesterday, in speaking of Eric, Una said 
with such a glow of animation, as she heard of some* 
thing to his honour. ^^ That was so like him ; he 
will be good and do good every where I" Oh 1 he may 
well forgive her for any suffering she has caused him, 

for it has been a great grief to her I * * 

• • • • 

The April following the date of the above, Una is 
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reported to be rather stronger than the year before. 
In the June of her twentieth eummer she was still 
able to distribute her prizes, and spoke with all her 
usual heart-felt interest to those who made her happy 
by deserving them. But, though the young heart 
was warm as ever, the fair, open hand was visibly 
wasted, wan and trembling; and all felt that the 
earnest exhortation of their benefactress to live in 
Christian love and virtue 2^72^7 they met again^ had a 
sad and solemn meaning, extending to eternity. 
After the few finest weeks of that short and ungenial 
summer, Lady Una was entirely a prisoner to the 
house ; but more influential than ever in her village 
territory, more than ever occupied with whatever 
could increase, and perpetuate the good resulting from 
the improvements she had originated. During the 
last six months of her life, she had several interviews 
with the dear companion of her childhood, and letters 
passed between them ; but, there seems to have been 
a condition made by Una that Eric should bum all 
she sent him, as she did those she received from him. 
Whether any change took place in her singular 
persuasion concerning the twin spirit destined to fill 
the chief place in her affections, it is impossible to 
say ; probably not, for her solitary moments were, as 
they had ever been, most sweet to her. However, 
she sent her lover his promised violets regularly, and, 
whenever Mr. Singleton, who was almost a daily 
visitor, read or reported some act of wise benevolence 
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connected with his, and her young Mend, Unm, how- 
ever faint and langoid she had been before, would 
seem to gun new life from the recntal, and say, with 
glowing cheek and kindling eye, ^Oh I that is so like 
him; he will be good and do good eyerywhere !" 
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CHAP. XXV. 

MB. singleton's LAST AUDIENCE WITH HIS FALBY 
QUEEN. HIS GOOD HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. 

** Your labour is not in vain in the Lord." 

'* Wherefore comfort one another with these words," 

*'Lost1 my sweet young lady I" answered Mr. 
Singleton, '* O no ! it will not be lost. Whatever is 
good and beautiful in the moral and intellectual 
world never can be lost. It is as eternal as its 
Almighty author and inspirer, and as powerful to 
subdue the evil to ultimate and surpassing good as it 
is eternal. Had this high and holy truth with which 
Christians have so long encouraged each other in 
efforts that, to unbelievers, were but * foolishness' ever 
been deadened within me, it must have revived in 
the pure and invigorating atmosphere of your child- 
like and all-conquering faith. Yes, my dear young 
friend, you may believe me when I assure you, that, 
amongst all that will be precious in my remembrance 
of the intercourse with which you have deigned to 
favour me, the recollection of the single eye you have 
had to God's glory, and firm trust in God's blessing 
on your endeavours to serve His creatures for His 
sake, will ever be the very dearest and most influ- 
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ential in my mind. Like you, I will hope against 
every thing that seems to thwart the great purpose 
for which all things were created, and which is 
brought to life and light in the Gospel that bids tu 
work. Let but our desires and our exertions be in 
conformity with this grand scheme, and victory is 
certain. Not as in a mere worldly struggle, here 
the cause is every thing, and our Captain is invincible : 
the conscientious supporters who fall in its behalf, 
but who break and prepare the way for those behind 
them, may contribute far more to its success than 
those who have never been repulsed. Up to the 
present moment, the blessing of the Almighty has 
visibly followed the efforts we have made ; last year 
the returns of *the Good King,' even in pounds, 
shillings and pence, fully covered the expenses of the 
establishment, including the salary appointed for its 
superintendent. This salary is, with me, as religiously 
set apart for benevolent purposes, as if, according to 
my original intentions, it bad remained in your own 
funds. Lady Una. My judgment agrees with yours 
that, if time is to set his seal upon the worth of the 
experiment we have made, we must test it fairly^ 
and allow no mistaken generosity to mar its prac- 
ticability in other quarters, or in other hands. To 
secure a successor who will enter into our views, and 
persevere in what we have found to answer, is, and 
shall be my most earnest aim, even as to promote 
and promulgate a reform thus originated and proved^ 
will, I know, be the chief aim and consolation of a 
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younger and more valuable life than mine. But 
should I fail in this, or should mortal change or death 
remove all the human help to which we might have 
looked for the furtherance of our designs ; should the 
fruits that we have watched with grateful pleasure 
decay where they are so prosperously ripening, and 
the trees that we have planted wither before they 
bear; should a// your rural Queendom, my fairy Sove- 
reign, apparently^ vanish as a dream, and the history 
of its virtue and its happiness appear almost too im- 
probable as groundwork for poetic fiction ; still, the 
good seeds of charity, purity and truth, that you, in 
prayerful faith, have sought and received from 
heaven and dropped upon the earth, shall not, and 
cannot be lost. The promise of God is with 
them, the power of God is in them; the fowls 
of the air that devour ^ may not destroy ^ — the winds 
that scatter and bear them from our sight and tend- 
ing, are but his ministers to carry them elsewhere, 
that they may bring a yet greater blessing where 
they fall. None may suspect or enquire their origin ; 
many will entirely mistake their nature ; very few 
sufficiently comprehend it to bestow the cultivation 
requisite to perfecting their growth ; and yet, as the 
minutest grain is part of the good seed from the 
Almighty sower, — it cannot return unto Him void; 
it must accomplish that which He pleases, and prosper 
in the thing whereunto it was sent; and, at the 
world's great harvest, add to the abundant sheaves 
which angels shall garner and rejoice in. Truly, of 
all that will surprise us in that awful day, when the 
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secrets. of eyery heart, as well as the work of every 
band, shall be made manifest, the discovery of the 
real authors and first principles of the most valuable 
improvements in the world, will be amongst the most 
astonishing. I have heard men, high in oflBce and 
repate, celebrated chemists and philosophers declare, 
that, when they scrupulously retraced the progress 
•of thought or study, which had led them to renown, 
or paved the way for discoveries of importance, they 
frequently perceived that the circumstance or sug- 
gestion from which they started had originated with 
some humble individual, unconscious of its bearing, 
and, more than once, firom the pastimes or the ques- 
tions of infancy itself. If this is an undoubted fiu^t, 
who shall say how much, here or elsewhere, will not 
be referred to Lady Una and her Queendom. 

" For one other subject must I daim your attention, 
one thing more, dear Lady Una, as the only thing 
you would be likely to forget. If, as you so sweetly 
express, / have been able to be serviceable and plea- 
surable to you these last few years, if / have in any 
way merited the gracious and gratifying acknow- 
ledgments which, in themselves, would have been 
ample reward for much more onerous duties, or for 
sacrifices as painful as mine have been delightful, — if 
you are in any degree my debtor, do not forget, my 
dear young friend, how infinitely more / ou>e to 
you. What reason have not I to bless the moral and 
physical advantages I have enjoyed in the situation 
in which my wish to further your young heart's pure 
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desire has placed me. So long a sedentary and soli- 
tary recluse, self-doomed to severe and disheartening 
labour, it is to you I owe it that I am once more a 
man amongst men, in close and kindly fellowship 
with some of the most excellent of the earth ; healthful 
in mind and body, and, however limited my sphere 
of action, however humble ray duties in that sphere, 
I see and feel that I am an instrument for good, as 
well as an object of respect and kindness, and bless 
God that I am so." 

Here Lady Una whispered something to her 
minister : it brought the tears into his eyes, and, for 
some minutes, prevented him from speaking. At 
last he added : " In God's good time, my sweet 
young lady, not yet, not yet ; He does not expect it 
yet, and you must bear with me. All that I can 
fully understand as yet in regard to the trial from 
which so many shrink, is, that had the Almighty 
willed it otherwise, had your health strengthened 
with our prosperity, had we the prospect of keeping 
your gracious presence amongst us, as the chief 
blessing of the blessings that we owe you, had this 
been granted to us, we could not have turned from 
earth to heaven as we shall do ; we should have been 
too happy. We will bless God for your deliverance 
and felicity, sweet, patient sufferer: but for our 
portion in this dispensation, not yet." 

Here Mr. Singleton concluded ; and some of our 
readers may consider, that he should have done so 
long before ; but although, in its present form, the 
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abore may appear a considerable speech, it was not 
delivered all at once, whilst the tones of the speaker's 
sonorous voice were softened in tender oonsid^-atioa 
of the beloved invalid he was addresnng. 

The cordial smile that illomined her pallid, but 
still most lovelj and expressive countenance^ the 
grateful pressure of her wasted fingers as they lav 
confidingly within the palm of his manlj hand, the 
look of }>erfect sympathy that sought, and met the 
full understanding that it was fully understood, all 
testified haw precious to the listener was every senti- 
ment and sentence uttered. Indeed, of all whose 
visits cheered, or whose ministrations soothed the 
hours of weakness or of weariness appointed to our 
heroine, none were more wUling or more welcome 
than was Mr. Singleton, in the intervals he could 
spare from her service in the village to spend beside 
her couch. None knew better when to speak, or 
when to sit in silence ; none more skilfully arranged 
her pillows, or raised her drooping head, or brought 
her medicine or refreshment, or more instinctively 
divined what would be pleasurable or painful to the 
dying girh To him also, and to him alone, she 
ventured to speak of the subject that, although it 
occupied the thoughts of all around her, no one of 
her family had courage to mention to her, or to hear 
mentioned by her ; namely, that she was dying. To 
Mr. Singleton she entrusted every message and 
measure by which she hoped to comfort, or to benefit 
the dear ones she must leave behind : he wrote for 
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her, he thought for her, he acted for her ; and she 
felt that he would write and think and act for Acr, as 
no one less clever, less good, and less unencumbered 
by other duties and relations could do, to the end of 
his existence. He was the earthly strength- and 
energy *she wanted for her sphere of usefulness, even 
as she had been the being to draw forth all the gen- 
tleness, tenderness and devotion of his noble nature. 
Both had thus long felt the inestimable value of the 
friendship they had enjoyed ; a friendehip that every 
succeeding year had confirmed, endeared and purified, 
until, in this last interview, it seemed ready for the 
heaven in which only they could hope to meet 
again. In these parting moments, which both knew 
must terminate their intercourse on this side of the 
grave, the minds and memories of each fondly and 
Tividly retraced the principal circumstances and 
features of its course, from its commencement to the 
present hour. Of Lady Una's little span of life, it 
formed a very considerable portion ; of the longer day 
of the minister of her benevolence, it had been the 
brightness and the beauty ; censure had never touched 
it, indiflPerence had never chilled it, disappointment 
had never saddened it, and one only shadow of regret, 
which conscience smiled away as often as it rose, had 
ever crossed its genial satisfaction. And this one 
shadow, what could it have been ? Simply this. In 
all these years of wise and active kindness, in which 
her minister had deserved and excited the grateful 
affection of his fairy sovereign, from the first moment, 
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when the artless and loYing child had longed to 
express her thanks to him as she always had ex- 
pressed them to the Mends who delighted to oblige 
her^ to her last womanly perception of the worth, 
the indulgence and the refined affection she had 
won. Lady Una had never felt entirely satisfied that, 
when she had wanted to put her arms aboat his neck 
and kiss him, her childish impulse had been arrested, 
so that having every motive for loving and being 
grateful to Mr. Singleton beyond any one she used 
to kiss before, he alone of all that had been very 
good and dear to her, had been the only person she 
had never been allowed to kiss. On Mr. Singleton's 
part^ in proportion as daily and familiar converse 
with the pure and confiding girl, had awakened 
within his soul all that a father at his age might have 
felt for such a child, and especially, as the discovery 
of his young friend Eric Morton's attachment to 
Lady Una, made the union of these beloved and 
gifted beings the wish of wishes in his kindly heart, 
as he witnessed how the cherished invalid, in her 
own immediate circle, acknowledged the fond atten- 
tions paid her by child-like and affectionate caresses, 
and was once actually present as she bestowed upon 
his friend the Doctor, just such an impulsive salu- 
tation as he had himself been offered, but had not 
thought proper to accept, — during all these years that 
the worthy bachelor had seen this and pondered on 
what he saw, — not even the approving verdict of his 
conscience that he had acted as became a Christian 
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gentleman when Lady Una evidently longed to kiss 
him, could do aught but increase the longing that he 
had to be kissed. And thus it happened that, — full 
in the transparent light of the high character and 
blameless conduct and principles of both, — there 
rested the only shadow of regret belonging to their 
intercourse ; and, with the solemn " now or never " of 
this final interview strengthening and purifying its 
intensity, this ever-recurring, ever-repressed yearning 
of their strong attachment demanded and obtained 
its satisfaction, so as to leave all without a cloud. 

In this their last farewell, and beneath the sacred 
sanctifying influence of approaching death, that long- 
desired, long-delayed embrace of loving gratitude 
was given ; and, to his own dying day, the survivor 
owned no more gratifying, though melancholy recol- 
lection than the scene, the time, and the deep feeling 
in which it had been received. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

THE GLASS FALLS. — LADY I7KA FORETELLS A HARD FB08T, 
AND ENDEAVOUBS TO CONSOLE HER AUNT FOR THE 
FLOWERS THAT MUST FALL BENEATH IT. 

** The climate is too cold." 

"The thermometer has fallen sadly,** murmured 
Lady Welsford, as she passed through the ante-room 
to Una's chamber, and took the place of Norah by 
her side. 

" Get a good tea, Norah dear, and lie down for an 
hour afterwards," — spoken in a voice more firm than 
she had been able to command during the day, — told 
Lady Welsford that the invalid was not asleep ; but 
her eyes were nearly closed ; and, as her aunt con- 
templated her bloodless countenance, she felt that 
the glass might rise again, but that her darling's 
vital energy would no morp rise in sympathy. She 
kissed her as she lay upon her couch, and strove to 
speak of other subjects than the mournful presenti- 
ment that occupied her; but Una opened her eyes, 
and fixing them on her with all the earnestness of 
her nature, said gently : — 

" Not that^ dearest aunt ; but what we are both 
thinking of, — that I must be colder yet, but shall not 
suflfer from it any more." 
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Lady Welsford's eyes filled with tears, and Una 
stretched out her arms towards her. 

" Nurse me as you used to nurse me when I was a 
little child," cried she. 

Her aunt raised her wasted form from her couch 
(alas I how easily), took her upon her lap, and strove 
to warm her darling in her bosom. 

" Even so," said Una, nestling fondly and 
gratefully amongst the remembrances of her whole 
life — ** even thus has my poor, frail existence been 
spared to the present moment. Without such unex- 
ampled love and tenderness, I must have faded away 
long since. Others owe their enjoyment of life to 
love ; but I, my life itself to the indulgent affection 
of every one around me I " 

" It is you that have been life and love to us, my 
precious one ! " sobbed out the old lady, " and a sweet, 
though a selfish work has it been to keep you so long 
from your home of happiness and glory." Then, 
doing violence to her emotion, she continued more 
calmly, ** Never, never, have you been a trouble to 
us, my child 1 God, who times all so kindly, sent us 
your weakness in our wealth. Before He entrusted 
us with His exotic, our conservatory was prepared ; 
and tending and watching over you has been a con- 
stant source of interest and joy. And now — " Lady 
Welsford's voice again faltered, and Una whispered : 

" Nowy that He who gave the plant, would pluck 
the flower, you will not give it up unwillingly^ my 
dearest aunt ! Nay, you must give me back altogether, 
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for, have not you reared me for a brighter climate, 
and will not you rejoice to know me sheltered where 
there is no more need of the sun, neither of the moon 
to shine in it — where all is certain as God's truth, 
and healing as the Saviour's mercy ? Dearest aunt ! 
you that would have given your heart's blood to have 
warmed the chilly current of mine, will not you have 
comfort in the belief that better than your fondest 
hopes desired for me, is mine eternally ? And more 
than that — that, before very long, you will see tihis 
for yourself, that my angel-mother will thank jrou 
for your love to her poor orphan child ; that we ^all 
ally — my dear uncle, Norah, friends, children — aU — 
meet in peace and joy ! Shall not this comfort you, 
my own dear second mother ? " 

" It shall, it does, my child } " answered Lady 
Welsford, — her faith in bliss unseen overmastering 
the bereavement before her sight, and giving her 
power to proceed with calmness ; — " nay, more than 
that, my loved one ; I will say to myself, what youx 
sweet, uncomplaining patience would not allow you 
to tell us, but which we shall never forget, that your 
feeble existence, in spite of all our loving endeavours 
to make the cold world genial to you, has been one 
of constant and most painful suffering; that it has 
been a hard struggle for you to live and smile 
amongst us as you have done, with this weak, flut- 
tering pulse, these ice-cold fingers, and a nature 
sensitive to every physical and moral trial of every 
living creature near you. Do you remember, my 
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darling child, how, after your uncle first exhorted 
you to strive for self-command by suppressing your 
infant lamentations, and you had learned to hush 
your plaintive lispings, you once answered my gaze 
of mournful sympathy by saying : * Indeed, dear 
auntie, I would look warmer if I could ; but don't 
be sorry for me, summer will come again/ But you 
could not look warmer; and, even when summer 
came again, there was ever far worse on this sinful 
earth than its chilly, changing climate, to grieve and 
try your gentle nature. As there were sights and 
sounds in the material and spiritual world, revealed 
to the acuteness of your perceptions, though con- 
cealed from those around you, so, the groaning of the 
whole creation, about which so few concern themselves, 
was ever calling to your tender heart and echoing 
sadly there. But for the Christian faith which gave 
you strength to wait Go^s time^ never would you 
have had power or patience to remain with us so long. 
And now, my precious one, that your captive 
and longing spirit will be set at liberty, and the 
secrets of eternal mercy will be manifested to its 
earnest expectation, I will call to mind, not only 
the happiness that will be your portion, but the 
bondage and grief you have escaped ; and all that 
your uncle and I have vainly lamented will become 
matter of consolation." 

" Oh ! how good and kind you are I " said Una 
gratefully and caressingly. " And my dear, dear 
uncle I Ah ! you need not tell him how tenderly / 
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love him; but tell him, dearest aunt, how at thia 
moment, my heart blesses him for all his love to ipe ! " 
Then, after a short pause, she added — '^ But, dear 
aunt I when you remember the weakness and sufierings 
of my short eartlily pilgrimage, call to mind, joyfully 
and thankfully, its many and peculiar alleviations. I 
have not time or breath to name them now ; I ahall 
count them in eternity ; but, do you speak of them 
with my dear uncle, when my spirit shall be free to 
listen to you and bless you. But, there is one that 
I must dwell on whilst / can yet speak, dear auntie ! 
for I have been thinking much about it these last 
few weeks. How merciful it was of the Almighty, 
whilst rendering my fragile existence so dependant 
upon peculiar affection and indulgence, to clothe this 
weakness with a form that attracted kindness rather 
than contempt. He made me your little Una, — your 
pretty Una, you know," she added, smiling faintly. 
^'And so, every one has humoured and indulged me, 
and loved me all the better for my infirmities. Oh ! 
it was mercifully done to make me your fairy niece, 
as uncle calls me, instead of some large, ungainly 
girl, whom it might have been di£Bcult to love, and 
whom no one would have thought of pitying." 

Lady Welsford interrupted the dear speaker, with 
all the tender names of love and admiration, that had 
been lavished on her infant years and loveliness, and 
Una fondly returned her fondness ; but yet looked 
so earnestly as if she had more to say, that her aunt 
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restrained the expressions of her tenderness to listen, 
and she continued : 

*' And yet, dearest auntie, there may be many a 
large, ungainly girl, as chilly and as sensitive as I 
was, as suffering beneath the fogs and frosts of this 
poor, fallen world as I have been, as shrinking from 
its cruel sights and grating sounds ; as much consti- 
tuted as your feeble, cherished nursling, to feel mortal 
life a burden, to be borne with painful effort, but laid 
down with hopeful joy ; and if /, dearest aunt, have 
felt this, though supported by the loving hands and 
hearts around me, and sheltered by opulence as well 
as love from all earth's common hardships, there are 
doubtless many who, besides * this load of life,' will 
have to bear the more oppressive weight of harshness 
and neglect, or only have their sufferings believed in, 
when death shall bid them cease. Dear auntie, 
should you ever meet with such a one, then think of 
your own spoiled child, think what must have become 
oiher without your gentleness and tending; remember 
her last words to you, and show to any unloved or 
unlovely sufferer a portion of the affection you 
lavished on your fairy niece f " 

"Ever occupied with others," said her aunt, 
with fond admiration. 

" Say rather, that it is your indulgence which has 
spared me any necessity of thinking of myself. But 
there is One," — and the dying girl bowed her head 
reverently as that "name which is above every 
name " rose within her soul, — " there is One, whose 
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remembrance is ever equivalent to love for the whole 
world. Give me to His gracious arms, dearest aunt, 
and lead all who are desolate or oppressed to HimJ* 
And Una held out both her feeble arms, even as an 
infant, under some all-powerful attraction, testifies 
its willingness to go from nurse or mother to those 
who offer it* A moment afterwards, she dropped 
them, and sunk back exhausted ; her eyes gradually 
closed, and she seemed falling into a slumber. A 
quarter of an hour later, she again looked up, and 
Lady Welsford feared that her mind was wandering 
when she said, in a voice that was scarcely audible. 
'^ The violets are ready plucked for Eric ; but tiiii 
time I go to him myself." 

Norah shortly afterwards returned, added fuel to 
the fire, and drew the curtains close, for the evening 
was advanced, and the air was sharp and frosty. She 
offered the precious invalid some refreshment, but 
beyond a tea-spoonful, that she forced herself to take 
for the sake of the anxious offerer, Una could not eat. 
They laid her within her bed, and, as they. did so, 
her aunt perceived that there were violets near her 
pillows. " Are these for Eric, darling ? " she asked, 
as she stooped over her to kiss her. "The half^ 
replied Una, faintly. She then bade her aunt and 
Norah a good night ; and, exerting herself to articu- 
late distinctly, she added, as answer to the mournful, 
wistful tenderness that watched her couch : " There 
are fairer fiowers in Heaven, don't grieve for those 
on earth. It will be a hard frost to-night^ auntie. 
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and your dahlias will not live till morning : you must 
not freV^ She gazed fondly on Lady Welsford, as 

she pronounced these words, but spoke no more, 

****** 

It was a severe night, that uight ; winter came like 
an unexpected spoiler upon all that summer had but 
lately yielded, and that autumn had yet scarcely 
touched. The external chill was felt, despite every 
interior precaution, and through every luxurious 
covering; and plants and animals alike shrunk up 
beneath its influence. Little children woke from 
their first slumbers and cried with cold ; and those 
who were too old to cry, could not get warm enough 
to sleep. The inhabitants of the palace were not 
exempt from suffering at this sudden approach of 
winter ; but, in every cottage^ there was, in addition, 
the cheerless feeling that the pleasant, genial time of 
earth was over for them that year, and that the hard 
season^ with all its sickness and privations, was at 
hand. And the plants and flowers, how ill it fared 
with them I Even such as had been housed a month 
before their time, looked pinched, whilst all the 
choicer kinds left out in garden or in shrubbery 
were blighted, bent and blackened, never to revive 
again. 

Una's old friend, the gardener, trembled as the 
day began to dawn, and revealed the devastations of 
the night. As Una had foretold. Lady Welsford's 
dahlias, the glory of her garden, and the objects of 
especial interest as a new flower in the country, were 
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aJl strickcD, and it was painfal to announce the fact. 
And his dear yonng lady herself, who was always 
connected in his mind with all his fairest and mort 
tender flowers, how would she be after such a night ! 
Would she be well enough to break the matter to 
her aunt^ or give him sympathy and counsel, or take 
her place in the conservatory, as in former winters ! 
The good man walked hesitatingly along the terrace, 
and looked up timidly to Lady Una's window ; its 
shutters were already open I Already! and the sun 
had not yet risen, and all the rest were closed Z He 
proceeded round the house, and entered the servants' 
halL The fire was not rekindled, and there was no 
one with whom he could leave a message for bis 
lady: no sign of life or warmth in this habitually 
early and comfortable family I Poor old William ! 
he had felt anxious and distressed as the bearer of 
such evil tidings ; but now, — as the cold air of the 
morning whistled at its own wild will and moaned 
through the long, deserted passages of the house^ and 
as he perceived that, whereas most of the doors of 
the rooms were open, all was yet dark within, and 
every blind still down, — the unwelcome truth of the 
tidings he should hear came sadly to his mind and 
heart, and he departed without seeking for any one 
with whom he could exchange intelligence. He 
hurried back to his own cottage ; and when his wife, 
perceiving the deep sorrow on her husband's counte- 
nance, hesitatingly inquired after Lady Welsford's 
dahlias, he answered, almost in Una's own prophetic 
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words, that not one of them had lived till morning, 
but Lady Welsford would not fret about them now. 
So saying, he bent down his head, and, covering 
his face with both his hard-worked hands, he cried 
like any child. And then his wife questioned him 
no further, but sat her down to weep along with 
him ; for then she knew that the sweet companion of 
so many sunny hours, -— - the object of such tender 
cherishing in cold and wintry days, the joy of all, 
the pride of all, the love of all, the loveliest, choicest 
plant that ever yet was reared, — had fallen with his 
flowers ! 
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CHAP, xxvn, 

WHAT REMAINS OP LADY UNA*S QUEENDOM NOW. AN OLD 

FRIEND INFORMS SEVERAL NEW ACQUAINTANCES WBO 
WROTE THUS MUCH, AND WHY THERE IS NO MORE. 

** The grass withereth, the flower fadeth : but the word of our God 
shall stand for ever." Isaiah, xL 8. 

" And what is there left of Lady Una's Queendom 
now ? " inquired a fine lad about fourteen. ^* Was 
it all moonshine, grandpapa ? " 

" And has the railroad gone through the village of 
Selwjn, and is the twin elm yet standing, and is Jem 
West a great-grandson of Lord Welsford?" asked 
one still younger, "and is there nothing more of 
Dick Sharp ? " 

^^ And did my dear mother, who was so unlike an 
authoress, whose attention was apparently so much 
absorbed by the government of her own heart and 
household, did she write all these chapters, and think 
and feel so deeply on subjects of public interest, as 
>some of them imply?" half said, half thought a 
young man of four-and-twenty. 

**But O, that double hillock!" whispered the 
melodious voice that had just read the concluding 
chapter into an ear and heart ever responsive to its 
tones : ^^ Is there nothing said of that f " 
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** May I look once more into your bureau ? " 
inquired the fond husband^ whose arm encircled the 
fair reader of the party, gathered round the arm- 
chair of their venerable grandsire. " These pages 
are not stitched together ; it is possible that there is 
yet another sheet." 

*'But it is quite impossible for any old man to 
answer five young people at once : " replied the kindly, 
though tremulous voice of the patriarch, in whose bent 
form and pallid countenance, few could have discovered 
any traces of the Sir Harry Vincent of the manu- 
script, when, in the spring of the year, and in the 
vigour of his life, his elastic step and searching eye 
passed through the improvements in the village of 
Selwyn. It was now late in the winter of his earthly 
existence, that, still a traveller in an all-important 
journey, though " tied and bound by the chain of his 
infirmities" to his own apartment, he was making 
Jinal preparations for quitting all the cares and pos- 
sessions of this world before entering the next. The 
letters and papers of the dear ones who had preceded 
him were the last relinquished ; and, amongst these, 
were the notices concerning Lady Uma and her 
Queendom, which had been compiled by his favourite 
daughter, and had consequently an interest for her 
children, which, haply, they may not excite in the 
public. 

Still, whoever has had patience thus far, will pro- 
bably have curiosity yet farther ; and, whilst Ellen's 
indulgent husband is carefully looking for a chapter 

c c 
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explanatory of the doable hillock^ the old gentleman's 
sequel^ in answer to the other questions addressed to 
biniy may be not unwelcome. 

*^ Your mother's authorship, Harry," said he, turn- 
ing to his eldest grandchild and namesake, ^'was, 
like every thing she undertook, connected with her 
affections and her duties. You know that, for many 
years, your father's professional avocations obliged 
her to live in unusual seclusion from general society, 
and that she was often debarred from many of the 
comforts and resources to which she had been accus- 
tomed. The want of old friends and new books 
was particularly felt by her; and, in proportion as 
her children's intellect expanded, she was conscious 
of the necessity of mental efforts on her own part, in 
order to enable her to deserve your respect in after 
years, and worthily to superintend your education, until 
she could obtain suitable assistance. For this pur- 
pose, she induced your father to teach her geometry, 
that she might enter into his scientific pursuits, and 
she engaged him also to join her in the study of 
Gaelic, with the help of the worthy minister of the 
wide and wild parish in which they were for a time 
located; and, as a more congenial intellectual exercise, 
she wrote the pages that Ellen has just read, and 
sent them on to me." 

**I remember my mother's learning Ghielic," replied 
the young man, ^^ and teaching the poor half-naked 
children on a Sunday, when the minister was * over 
the bills and far away ' to some distant service ; but 
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how could she learn anything of Lady Una's village 
Queendom in the Highlands ; or, how was it, that if 
my mother wished to exercise her imagination merely, 
the * moonshine,' as Godfrey calls it, did not fall on 
characters and scenery familiar to her observation ? I 
should have fancied that even my dear mother's fie* 
tions must have been founded on facts within her 
own experience. It was so unlike her to speak or 
write of what she knew but little." 

True, true, my boy ! " returned his grandfather, 

your mother, like her heroine, was fonder of sunlight 
than moonshine ; but, it so happened that, in addition 
to what she had often heard of my friend Singleton, 
and Lord Welsford's gifted niece from myself, your 
mother obtained yet more interesting information 
from two persons nearly and dearly connected with 
all the principal characters introduced into your 
mother's story. Mrs. Morton and the eldest of Lady 
Welsford's daughters were amongst the most intimate 
and most valued friends she met with in the north ; 
the former especially found sweet comfort in speaking 
to her sympathising heart of past hopes and scenes, 
earthly trials and heavenly consolations ; for, when 
your mother knew her, Harry, she was childless and 
a widow." 

" Eric died then," interrupted Ellen ; " O I dearest 
grandpapa ! surely he never married — surely . . . ." 

At this moment, a sheet of paper slid over the 
shoulder of the fair speaker into her lap: it was 
headed, " The Double Hillock ; " but, 1 dis- 

O 2 
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appointment, nothing but the following words from 
the German of EHopstock had been added : 

** die bejden gliicklicheii wnrden 
Schnell Terklart ! Sie schwebten daher, und mnarmten einander 
Ach ! das erstemal dort, and nicht in den Hiitten der Trennnng^.'** 

Tears, not words, had a pparently mai ' ked the paper 
destined for the chapter, for which the discovery of the 
mutual affection of Cidli and Semida, at the moment 
of their translation into eternal bliss, had been chosen 
as an appropriate motto. 

Sir Hany looked at the blank pages with emotion, 
^^ Your dear mother," he said, " was already in feeble 
health when some of this manuscript was writtenj 
and was not spared to complete it as she intended. 
She wrote it at intervals, as her leisure and strength 
permitted, and sent me each chapter as it was finished ; 
but many she did not live to finish, and some, neces- 
sary to the full working-up of her subject, she did not 
even begin. This, with her own speedy separation 
from her beloved husband and family before her, was 
one of peculiar and exciting interest, and your father^ 
finding her in tears over its motto, took the paper 
from her, — and . . . ." 

The children clustered more closely and more 
fondly round the aged man, during the pause their 
hearts filled up. " Dear, dear grandpapa ! how shall 

* . . . /" both the blessed ones were instantly and glorionslj 
transfigured. They soared above, and there the first embrace (not 
in the tabernacles of separation) was exchanged.*' 
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the orphans you have cared for ever love you enough I " 
was said by one, and felt by all. 

** Cling more and more to the orphan's God, my 
children," returned the patriarch, ^^ to the source and 
the re warder of every virtuous impulse and affection. 
In a few short days, perhaps hours, I also shall have 
passed away, and, young as some of you are, ^ there 
will be then no generation between you and eternity.' 
The silent grave will cover all from whose lips or lives 
you could expect authoritative counsel or control ; the 
world, — with all its trials and temptations, its ever 
quickening changes and thickening events, its increas- 
ing railroad rush and electric flashings towards the 
aim and end of its career — will occupy and assail you 
on all sides. As the great crisis approaches, in 
which darkness shall be expelled by light, and tem- 
poral evil give place to everlasting good, the conflict 
between * the spirit and the flesh,' between what is 
to endure for ever and what must vanish into nothings 
will be more animated and more deadly. In proper-* 
tion as vice and ignorance are hunted and attacked^ 
they will endeavour to conceal themselves in the 
abodes, and beneath the garb of virtue and enlighten- 
ment. Evil will assume the name of good, and good 
will be stigmatised as evil. Long-imprisoned sophis- 
tries and superstitions will break forth amidst the 
renovations and improvements of the present age^ 
and show themselves boldly under the banners of 
science and philosophy. The *lo here I and lo there!' 
which call so many from the real aim, duty, and hap- 

c G 3 
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piness of their ample Christian course, will be more 
and more prevalent and attractive ; and nambers of 
the most zealous will lose, in the vain attempt to 
understand and accomplish things beyond them, the 
opportunity and inclination for studying and ame- 
liorating * the portion of their own inheritance.' But, 
my dear children, — dearer when I think of the moral 
contests to which you will be exposed, — amidst all this 
confusion, amidst all this excitement, the promise of 
God and the Word of God are sure and steadfast. 
The true principles of all true reform are in your 
Bibles and your consciences : the proper sphere of all 
genuine usefulness is in the situation and in the circle 
in which Providence has placed you. Above all, re- 
member that the Word of God is given to be * a 
lamp unto your feet and a light unto your paths,^ It 
is not intended to enable you to pierce the clouds 
and thick darkness in which it pleases the Almighty 
to shroud His infinite and impenetrable designs; 
but it is all powerful and all luminous to direct all 
the good you can or ought to attempt in your genera- 
tion. * Let every one mend one,' according to its 
holy injunctions, and the world will be reformed. Yes, 
my dear children, by beginning with your own hearts, 
by working in your own families and amongst your 
own possessions, candidly testing your theory by 
your own practice, or modestly offering your sug^ 
gestions to others better able to approve their worth, 
you may all of you, whether * dreamers or workers,' 
contribute an important share to the reformation of 
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the country and the world yon live in^ and hasten the 
time when ^ a man shall not need to say to his neigh- 
bour^ know thou the Lord^ for all shall know Him 
from the least unto the greatest.' 

^* Every thing attempted in any other spirit is idle 
revolution^ and must fail ; — every thing effected ac- 
cording to this spirit^ is sound reform^ and will endure 
for ever I " 

The old man, whose excitement had carried him 
beyond his strength^ here paused, exhausted. Ellen 
gently passed her arm around him and laid his head 
upon her shoulder ; his eldest son brought him suitable 
refreshment^ and all watched or tended him with 
tender and considerate love. He soon revived, and 
was not only willing, but anxious to answer the dif- 
ferent questions of his grandchildren, and which their 
mother's manuscript had left unsatisfied. Ellen's was 
the first attended to. 

* " The double hillock, dearest girl," whispered the 
old man, as his bead still leaned upon her shoulder, 
'^ was the last resting-place of Eric as well as Una. As 
far as it could be calculated, the moment of the death 
of the gradually fading girl and the healthy and 
vigorous young man was the same. Some of Eric's 
papers bore testimony to his belief and hope that he 
should not survive the chosen of his soul for time 
and for eternity, and requested that, if this presenti- 
ment were realised, the same humble, nameless grave 
that Una had desired should be his also. Up to the 
very day of its sudden termination, his life had been 
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nobly and indefatigably employed in acts of private 
and public benevolence, and tender and zealous 
Christian charity. The earthly inheritance from 
which he was so soon remoyed, contributes largely 
to the support of some of the most useful institutions 
of the country : he was, indeed, the last scion of his 
house, the last hope of his mother's heart ; but his 
memory is yet blessed; and, long as Mrs. Morton 
was spared, she felt that she ^ would not exchange her 
dead son for all the living sons in Christendom I ' 
Your dearest mother, Ellen, won her confidence, and 
she spoke more fully to her of her memory's sacred 
treasure than to any one besides. She had preserved 
all Eric's letters, and I have heard your mother say 
that nothing had ever interested her more strongly 
than the unalterable affection she could trace in them 
throughout for the sweet object of his choice. His 
earliest boyish characters, in which little Lady Una 
and some cake he thought that she could eat, if his 
mama would send it, take up all the paper, as evi- 
dently as the * pretty, pretty baby' occupies his 
whole heart and soul; his last short, anguished 
mention of her fading fast away, and the earnest 
perseverance with which he followed all that she 
loved and approved, whilst his trembling pen scarcely 
ventured on her name, — ^all this combined to impress 
your mother with the belief that an affection so pure 
and BO devoted had never been created to be dis- 
appointed, and that Una, whose singular persuasion 
had preserved her sensitive nature from the trials 
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connected with the purest earthly love, would joyfully 
recognise Hhe spirit created for her own/ in the 
glorified form of the companion of her childhood." 

The old man, who was fast approaching the state 
in which, though " they neither marry nor are given 
in marriage," the full bliss of " the Angels of God " is 
assured to those who love their Saviour in sincerity, 
and the young wife, who understood by h^r own 
strong attachment and grateful trust in the Almighty 
Bestower of her happiness, how impossible it was to 
conceive that hearts truly joined on earth could be 
separated or deceived in heaven, felt alike on these 
subjects; but whispered their convictions as too 
sacred for the high spirits and working-day imagi- 
nations of the rest of the assembled party, who now, 
in their turn, claimed answer to their queries. 

Herbert was delighted to find that his favourite 
school-fellow, Jem West, was a descendant of the good 
Lord Welsford, and edified exceedingly to learn that 
Dick Sharp had ended a career of much usefulness 
and remarkable discretion^ with an M.P. attached 
to his humble name. The anecdote of Pitt was 
warranted authentic, and the old King's love for 
little children and his known intimacy with Lord 
Welsford made the scene in the Judge's secret 
chamber appear so probable, that no one questioned 
its being true. That there had been such a Queendom 
as Lady Una's, and that, during the government, and 
under the influence of the talented, though eccentric 
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Mr. Singleton^ its prosperitj and Tirtue had been 
8uch as Sir Harry found tbem, had fiill corroboratioD. 
The fact of its haying been bat little heaid. of was 
easily accounted for, not only from the fewer facilities 
for communication at that time, but from the strons 
desire of all the influential parties in the neighbour- 
hood to jpraoe the new system before it should be 
spoken o£ Unhappily, Mn Singleton's death, and 
the consequent abandonment of the great means of 
social reformation, which his character and establish- 
ment afforded (for no other gentleman had the moral 
courage to turn publican), prevented fuU justice 
being done to the experiment. Lord and Liady 
Welsford did not long survive their darling niec^ 
and their mansion passed into the hands of another 
family, the employments of their own children not 
rendering it a suitable situation for any of them. 
Norah, as the wife of the village schooLnaster, was 
long useful and respected, and lovingly desirous to 
assist in carrying out the work of love begun by her 
young lady. But she also has for many years been 
gathered to the rest, and now the railroad is carried 
through the once secluded village ; the twin elm has 
fallen with its companions, and Lady Una's public- 
house is actually a railway-station. 

"And yet," summed up Sir Harry, "although 
change after change has passed over that rural district, 
though most of the material elements of the happiness 
of Lady Una's Queendom are unnoticed and unknown, 
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there is both private and public evidence that her 
benevolence was not in vain, and that the scene of 
her labours is^ to this moment, indebted to her wisdom 
and exertions, and to the love her character inspired, 
for unusual prosperity. As a sweet and salutary 
tradition, her life and legislation are yet dwelt on in 
her native village ; and only last year, I was informed 
that her rewards are still distributed by the clergy- 
man of the place, and ^ the double hillock ' is still 
the sacred spot to which true lovers repair to plight 
their troth, and from which falsehood shrinks abashed ; 
and Godfrey I there, if you will give it me, in that 
volume bound in parchment, you may read, in the 
reports of the poor-law commissioners, the verdicts 
utter strangers to your mother's story have given of 
your mother's Selwyn," 

^* But I must not look for Selwyn, grandpapa I 
You know that was only my mother's name for her 
heroine's village." 

•• True," answered Sir Harry, " look for the 
village and parish of — ^" 

Godfrey read, after its o£Scial title and description, 
and many a dry &c, 

" Large parish, with good schools, good water, and 
admirable drainage. 

" No WORKHOUSE FOB MANY TEAES, AND, APPA- 
BENTLY, NONE WANTED.*' 
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The dew that qiorkled in the momiiig sun has 
vanished from our sight ; but the health and beauty 
it has left, show where its jewels glistened, and how 
its virtue blessed. 



THE END. 
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Brewen, and Instmetiona for PrlTkte Fftini- 
lies. N«w EdiUoD, witli Additions. 8to. 
price 10>. M. 



Blaine's Encyclopaedia of Bnral 

Sports; otf a complete Accovnt, Historical, 
PractlMl, and liescriptWe, of Hontine, 
tthootlnc, Flshlnv, Racing, and other Field 
Sports and Athletic Amusements of the 
present dar. A New and thorovshly re- 
Tised Edition) with nnnerons additional 
Illastratlons. The Hnutiur, Racing, and 
bU relatlTc to Hones and Horsemanship, 
rcTlsed br Haurt Hisom ; Shooting and 
Fishing or Ephbmsbaj and Conrsing br 
Mr. A. Okaham. With upwards of 600 




Woodcnti. frro. price &0f. 

BUdr's Chronological and Ss- 

torical Tables, from the Creation to the 
present Timet with Additions and Cor- 
rections from the moat anthentic Writers ; 
Incladlng the Computation of St. Paul, as 
connecting the Period from the Ezode to 
the Temple. Under the reTisinn of 8in 
Hairnr £lus, K.H. New Edition with 
corrections, imperial 8to. price 81«. M. 

Bloomfield.— The Greek Testa- 
ment i With I 

Philological, 

formed for the 

Candidates for H0I7 Orders, fif the Rer. 

8. T. Bx«oMmu>,' D.D. F.S.A. New 

Bdition. a Tols. 8to. with Map, price £3. 

Br. Bloomfield's Additional 

Annotations on the aboTe. 8to. price 16s. 



Bloomfield.— College and School 

Greek TesUmenti witn shorter English 
Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explana- 
torr. formed for use In Colleges and the 
Public Schools. Br the Rev. S.T.B1.00K- 
FiBLDf D.O., F.8.A. New Edition, greatlr 
enlarged and Improred. Fcp. Sro. fOi. M. 

Br. Bloomfield's College and 

School Lexicon to the Greek Testament. 
Fcp. 8to. price 10s. W. 



Bode.— Ballads from Herodotus : 

With an Introductory Poem. B7 the Rev. 
3. E. Bods, M.A., late Student of Christ 
Church. 16mo. price 5». 



A Treatise on the Steam Engine, 

in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam 
NaTlgatlou, and Railways. By the Artisan 
Club. Edited by John Boonira, C.E. 
New Bdition. With SO Steel Plates, and 
849 Wood Engravings. 4to. price 27*. 



Bonme. — A Treatise on the 

Screw Propeller : With ▼arioos Sag^fcatioas 1 
of Improvement. By JoRif Bovmivs, C.E. | 
With 20 large Plates and nancroaa W 
cuts. 4to. inice 98s. 



Bonme.— A Catechism of the 

Steam Engine, iUnstratlTe of the Sdentafie 
Principles upon which its Operation depends, 
and the Practical Details of its Stmctare.in 
its Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, and Railways! with Tarlons 
Suggestions of Improvement. Bj Jomr 
Bourns, C. B. New Edition. Fcp. t*vo. 
price 6$. 

Brande.— A Dictionary of Sci- 
ence, Literature, and Artt comprisia* the 
History, Description and Scientific Prin- 
ciples of every Branch of Hvman Knuw- 
ledge ; with the Derivation and Definition 
of all the Terms in general nae. Edited 
by W. T. Bramds, F.Ii.8.L. and E.; assisted 
by Dr. i. Cautin. The Second Bdition, 
revised and corrected ; inrlndin|F a Swpple* 

fingrmTiBgs. 



ment, and numerous 
8vo. price OOi. 



Wood 



The SUPPLEMENT separately, prlceSe.M. 



Boll.— The Maternal Uanage- 

ment of Children in Health and Diseaae. 
By T. Buu., M.D., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians ; formerly Pbyslctan 
Accoucheur to the Mnabury Midwifery In 
stitution. New Edition, reap. 8vo. Se. 

Bull.— Hints to Mothers, for 

the Management of their Health during 
the Period ot Pregnancy and tn the Luring' 
in Roomt with an Exposure of Popnisr 
Errors in connexion with those subiecta, 
etc. ; and Hints on Nursing. By T. Bnxx, 
M.D. New Edition. Fcp. price 5s. 



Bunsen.— Hippolytns and his 

Age ( Or, Doctrine and Practice of the 
Church of Rome under Commodus and 
Alexander Severns : and Ancient and Mo> 
dem Christianity and Divinity compared. 
By C.C.J BoNSKN, D.D., D.C.L. A New 
Edition, corrected, remodeled, and ex 
tended. 7 vols. 8vo. [Ntmrljf rtmdf. 

1. Hippolytns and his Agei or, the Be> 
nnings and Prospects of Christianity 
ew Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Separate Works connected with fNj»pe> 
/jrfMS sifd ikfs Age, as forming iu PUioso- 
phlcsl and PhUoIogical Key :— 

2. Sketch of the Philosophy of La^puge 
and Religion; or, the Beginnings and 
Prospects of Mankind. S vols. 8vo. 

8. Analecta Ante -Nic«na.. 8 toU.8vo. 
I. Reliquisft Literariit } 
II. Reliquim Canonicm I 
III. Reliquia Uturgicm. 
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Blahop Butler^ Genenl Atlu 

>l«l<n Hmi. miDiilirtlcfa^uiiiiln'Ji 



Biihop BnUei'a Sketih of Ho- 
The OaUnet OtzeUceri A.Fapn- 



r-™."!")?""-.."". ¥>''"■.««■■ 



Oalid.— Engllih Aixionltnre in 

OalTert.-The Wlft'i M»nnalt 

[■".To. "• "*"" '^■""(".'^/.''p™'' 
The Calling Jt BuponalbllitiM 

CaUo v.— Popular OonchDlosyi 



OeclL— Kecoidi of ths Ohaae, 



u4 rn HnlDi. Or £uu. reap. >»! 

Clutlybaciii'B HUtorickl Survey 
ConnnttlotM on Botany. Hew 
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HEW WOSJK8 AM9 NEW E01TIOM8 



Georw I^pral Ckcalcrtsa, fcfgri y af tke 
flckl.Traia DcpwUMst •# the R^ Ar- 
till«r7, mbMqaeBllr • CayUia la die Aibj 
•r CifaMiUa, w4 at pf««tot Govcnor of 
the ll«aae of CencctloB at Col4 0«C> 
McMfc 2vota.raM8r».vficel6e. 

Ohefxeol (mColoinr.— The Prin- 

cl|»lc* ef Hunaouj and Coattaat of Coleare, 
aad their AppIiratioBa t« the ArU: la- 
tUmUmt Psiatiiif, Interior OecofatJoa, 
Taycetrlee, CtvMta, MoMlce, Coloarod 




M . B. CnrssvL, Neabre de I'lattltat de 
France, etc. Translated froa the French 
by CKkBi^a* MAmTsiM lUaetrated with 
magnrnt, etc. Crown 8re. [/• tht fr*a». 

Conybeaze and HowBoii.~The 

Life aad XpUtles of Salut Psalt Com- 
prUiaf • eomalete Bloffra|»liT of the Apostle, 
and a Traaslation of aii Epistle* iaseited 
in ChrOBoloKlcal order. Br the Rer. W. J. 
CowrnsABB, M.A., late Fellow of Trinltr 
CoUeire, Cavbrldfei aad the Ber. J. 8. 
Howioif , M.A. PAicipal of the ColleflaU 
lostitntioa, Uverpool. With 40 BngfaTiafs 
on Steel and 100 WToodcnU, S vols. 4to. 
price iSS.!*. 

Copland.— A IMctionaTy of Prac- 
tical Medicine : Conpriflnf General Path- 
olof y, the Nature and Treatstent of Dis- 
eases, Morbid Mtmetares, sad the Dis- 
orders especlsUjr incidental to Clinuttes. to 
Sex, and to the different Rpochs of Life, 
with nnmerovs approved Formula of the 
Medicines recommended. By Jambs Cor- 
x.A«i>« M.D.. Consulting Phydcian to Qaeen 
Charlotte's Lyinff-in Hospital, etc. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo. price iESi and Parts X. to 
XVI. 4s. 6d. each. 

The Children's Own Sonday- 

Bouk. By Miss Julia Cormxb. Author of 

«ue$ttenM on tkt UUtorp nf Burope. 
'ith Two lUostrations. ti^vare fcp. 8ro. 
price ti. 

Cresy. — An Eneyclopsedia of 

CiTil Eflgineerinf, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By Edw. Crbst, F.8.A., C.B. 
lUustrsted by upwards of 8000 Woodcuts, 
explanatory of the I^lnriples, Machinery, 
and Constructions which come under the 
Direction of the CItU Engineer. 8ro. price 
M, laa.M. 

The Cricket-Field) or, the Sci- 

cnoe and History of the Game. Illustrated 
with Dlaarsms, and enllTened with Anec- 
dotes. Br the Author of Prineiplfi o/ 
8eientl/e BatUnf. Fcp. 8to. with 2 Plates 
price 6«. half-bound. 




II. 



FbM Part beiw Chnrch 

for Domcslk Use, with Fto^esa 

Dsj of tk€ Week, selected exdaaivrirl 

the Book of f*wmnn Pkncr. Par 

Compriataf aaaaprapriate ScnMm fori 

Saad^in the Year. Bt the Rev. 

Dau. M.A., ranen Buidsatiafir ot Sc 

Paal's CatheiraL Sd Bfition. P«at 4la. 

31s. cloth; Sis. 6d. calf; oriES. Ite. 



TtosF 



»H 
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DaTis.— China during the War 

and since the Peace. By Sb- J. F. Davis, 
Bart., F.R.S., lata HM. Plenipoteatiarr in 
China; Goremorand Commaader-ln-Ckicf 
of the Coloay nf Hpngfcnf . 2 rots, paat 
8ro. price SU. 

De Pelicc—Bbrtory of the Pro- 



testanu of Fkaace, from the 
meat of the RcfonnatloB to the Prcsnat 
Ttee. Translated from the French of G. 
Db Fbucb, D.D., Professor of Theology 
at Monuubaa, by B. Wasrt With a S^^ 
plemental Chapter, written cspcesaly for 
this trsaalation by Dr. Dm Fbucb. S vola. 
post 8to. price 13». 

*'We can speak with eenSdencc nf the 
idiomatic aecnraey of Mr. West's traas- 
lation, whose critical acquaintance with 
the French language has enabled him to 
MToduce a rendering of the French ft** 
lessor's work in the nighest degree credit* 
able to his scholariy ability and taste. Be 
has turned good French into good Bngllsh, 
wlthoot tsking nndassical ubertiea with 
either one laaguage or the other. As the 
work is from the pen of a writer of riogsiar 
persplesJty, enlaiged research, aad ferreat 
derotion tn the cause of evanicelical Protes* 
tantism. It will be Justly reganird by all 
competent Judges as a valoable addition to 
the literature of our conatry."— feoi^eli- 
eel MagaMiiu. 

Delabeche.— The Geological Ob- 

serrer. By Sir Hximr T- J>bz.abbcrb, 
y.R.8. Director-General of the beoloclcal 
Survey of the United Kingdom. New 
Edition ; with numerous Woodcuts. 8ro. 
price 18s. 

Delabeche.-~Beport on the Geo- 
logy of Corawail, Devon, snd West Somcr> 
set. By Sir Hbwbt T-Dblabbcbb. F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surrey. 
With Maps, WoodcuU. and 12 Plates. 8vo. 
price 14*. 

De la Bdve.*^ A Treatise on Elec- 
tricity, in Theory and Ptactlee. By A. 
Db I.A Rttb, Professor in the Academy of 
Geneva, in Two Volumes, with numerous 
Wood Engravings. Vol. I. 8ro. price 18a. 
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Discipline. By the Author of 

" Letteni to My Unknown Frieuds," etc. 
Second Edition, enlarged.. ISmo. price 

Eastlake.— Materials for a His- 
tory of Oil Paintlnc. By Sir CuA.VLhB» 
Lock Easti^ks» F.R.S., F.8.A., President 
of t)ie Royai Academy. 8vo. price 16<. 

The Eclipse of Jaith; or, a 

Vi<it to a ReHg)ou* Sceptic. New Edition. 
Post 8vo. price 9*. M. 

A Defence of The Eclipse of 

Faith, by Its Author : Being a Rejoinder to 
Professor Newman's Replf. Post 8to. 
price b*. M. 

The Englishman's Greek Con- 
cordance of the New Testament: Being an 
attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
the Greek and the Kiiglish Texts: inclnding 
a Concordance to the Proper Names, with 
indexes Rreek-English and Engiish-Greek. 
New Edition, with a new Index. Royal 
8vo. price 42*. 

The Englishman's Hebrew and 

Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testa- 
ment : Being an attempt at a Verbal Con- 
nexion between the Original and the 
Enirlisb Translations: with Indexes, a List 
of the Proper Names and their Occnrrenccs, 
etc. 3 vols, rnyal 8vn. price jgS. 13<. 6tf. } 
large paper, jS4. 14<. M. 

Ephemera. — A Handbook of 

Angling : Tearhing Fly Fishing, Trolling, 
Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Kishini; ; witn 
the Natural History of River Fish, and the 
best Modes of Catching them. By Eriu- 
acKRA. Third and cheaper Edition, cor- 
rected and ImproTedi with Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8to. fit. 

Ephemera.— The Book of the 

halmon: Comprising the Tfaeoir, Principles, 
and Practice of Fly-Flshiug for tiaimoui 
Lists of good Salmon Flies for every good 
River in the Empire ; the Natural History 
of the Salmon, all its known Habits de- 
scribed, and the best way of artificially 
Breeding it explained. With numerous, 
colnnred Engravinn of Salmon Flies and 
Salmon Frr. By EpBBifaRA.) assisted by 
Andrbw TovMOf Fcp. 8vo. with coloured 
Plates, price 14«. 

W. Erskine, Esq.— History of 

India under the House of Tkimur (IS28 to 
1707). By Wm Ebskinr, Eaq , Editor of 
UnmnirB o/ tke Rmprtor Anh^. The 
First Volume- Historr of Haber | His Early 
Life, 1-(83.162«( bis Reim In India, lS'2fl(- 
1590. The Second Volume,— History of 
Humayun, UaO-lSM. Vols. I. and II. 8to. 
• [Ju$t rtadg. 



Taraday (Professor).— The Snb- 

fcct•Matter of Six Lectures on the Non- 
etallir EUmentH, delivered before the 
Members of the Royal Institution in 1853, 
by Professor Fabadat, D.C.L., F.R.8., 
etc. ArraiiKed by permission from the 
lecturer's Notes by J. SooFFBBif, M.B., 
late Professor of Chemistry in the Alders- 
gate College of Medicine. To which are 
appended Remarks on the Qnality and 
Te:idencies of Chemical Philosophy, on 
Allotropism, and on Ozone ; together with 
Manipulative Details .relating to the Per- 
formances of Rxperiments Indicated by 
Professor Fahasat. Fcp. 8vo. price b$. M. 

Forester and Biddulph's Nor- 
way.— Norwav in lS48and 1819 1 Containing 
Rambles among the Fields and Fjords oi 
the Central and Western Districts: and 
including Remarks on its Political, Military, 
Ecclesiastical, and Social Organisation. By 
Thomas Forbstbb, Esq. ; and Lieutenant 
M. 8. BinooLPH. Roval Artillery. With 
Map, Woodcuts, and Platei. 8vo. price 18s. 

Prancis. — Annals, Anecdotes, 

and Legends : A Cbrnnide of Ufe Assur- 
ance. By John Fbancis, Author of Th» 
HUtory of tk» Bank 9/ Knrland^ *'Chro. 
nicies and Cbara'-ters of the Stork Rx- 
ehange," and A HMorp 0/ tk* Emgllik 
RaUmaf. Post 8vo. price 8«. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver 

Goldsmith. Edited by Bolton Cobnbt, 
Esq. Illustrated by VVood EngraviuKS, from 
Designs by Members of the Ktching Club. 
Square crown 8vo. cloth, 3U.| morocco 
*\» 16s. 

Mr. W. B. Greg's Contributions 

to the Edinburgh Review.— Essays on Poli- 
tical and Social Hrienre. Contributed 
ehieiiy to the BMnhurgh Review. By 
WiujAM B. Ghbo, 2 vols. 8vo. price S4s. 

Gumey.— Historical Sketches | 

Illustrating some Memorable Events and 
Epochs^ from a.o. ]4Wi to a.d. 1546. By the 
Rev. John flAMroBN Gvbnbt, N.A., 
Rector of St. Mary 't, Maiy.le-bon«. Fcp. 
8vo. 7t. M. 

m 

Gosse.— A Naturalist's Sojourn 

in Jamaica. By P. H. QossBf Esq. With 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 14i. 

Gwilt. — An Encyclopaedia of 

Architecture, Historical. Theoretical, and 
Practical. By Josbpb GwiM. Illnstrated 
with more than One Thousand Engravings 
on Wood, from Designs by J. 8. Qwu.T. 
Second Edition, with a Supplemental View 
of the Symmrtry and Stability of Gothic 
Arrhttectnrei Comprising iipwards^of Eighty 



additional Woodcuts. 8vo. price 53«. 
The SUPPLEMENT aeparatcly, prict Bi. 
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NEW WO&KS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Sidney Hall's deunal Large 

LIbruT Atlu of FUty.threr Mnpa (>ixe dO 
in. bj 16 lu.) , with tbe Diviiions »ud Bonnd- 
•fiei cvefalljr coloured i and 'ui Alpha- 
betical Index of ell the Namei contained 
in the Mape. New Edition, corrected from 
the beat and most recent Authoritiea i with 
the RaUwajt laid down, and many entirely 
new Mapa. ColomUer 4to. price jBS* 6*. 
half-niMia. 

Hamilton.~Bi8ciuiloxi8 in Thi- 

loatipfaf and Literature, Education and 
Unlveraltjr Reform. Chiefly from the Rdtu- 
burgk Review t corrected, vindicated, en- 
larged, ill Nutea and Appendicea. By Sir 
VfniLiAM HA.Mii.Toif, Bart. Second Edi- 
tion, with Additioua. 8to. price 31«. 



Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life 

of Lmher, in KortY-e<^ht Hiatorlcal Rn- 
gravinK*. By GoiTAr KBiiio. With Ex- 
planattona by Archdeacon Harx. Square 
' crown 8to [ /n (Ae pte»$. 

Harrison.— The Light of the 

Forvei or, Counaela drawn from the Slcii- 
BeiT of K. M. Bt the Rer. Wiluak 
Harriiok, M.A., iiector of Birch, Eaaex, 
and Uomeatic Chaplain to H. H. H. the 
Dacheaa of CambTidge. With S Wood- 
cnta. Fcp. Sro. price M. 

Harry Hleover.— The Hnnting- 

Held. By Harht Hnovaa. With Two 
Platea, one repreaentiuff The Right Sort i 
the other, The Wrong Sort. Fcp. 8to. 6$. 

Harry Hi cover. — Practical 

Horaemanahip. By Haurt Htbovbr. 
With 2 Platea, one repreaenting Going like 
Workmen i the other, Quiitg like Mnfft. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6«. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Stud, for 

Practical Purpoaea and Practical Men : 
being a Guide to the Choice of a Horae for 
lue more than for ahow. By Harrt Hx>- 
OYRR. With 3 Platea, one repreaeiitiug A 
pretty go"ti tort for mott purples t the 
other, Hngtker mini »nrt for angpurpote, 
Fcp. 8to. price S«. half-bonnd. 

Harry Hieover-— The Pocket 

and tne Stud; or, Pnctical Hinta on the 
Managcmedt of the Stable. By Harrt 
HxxovaR. Second Bditton ; with Portrait 
of the Author on hia farourite Horae 
Hat fef «l«. Fcp. 8to. price 6i. half*bonnd. 

Harry Hieover. — Stahle Talk 

and Table Talk i or Spertacira for Young 
Sportamen. By Harrt Hibotsr. New 
Edition, 3 Tola. tfvD. with Portrait, 34a. 



Haydn*8 Book of IMgnitiest 

taiiiing Rolla of the Olficinl Pcrsooacca of 
the Britiah Empire, CiTii, Kcclealaadcal, 
Judicial, Military, Naral, and Ifanidpal. 
from the Earlieat Perioda to the Preaent 
Time: complied chiefly from the Reeorda of 
the Public Offieei. IvgtClier with the So- 
▼ereigna of Europe, from the Poondation of 
their reapeedve Statea; the Peerage aad 
t'obility of Great Britain i and iramero«a 
other Liata. Being a New Edttioo, ia- 

r roved and continued, of Bf-ataon'a PnliticaJ 
ndex. By JoexpH Hatsic, Compiler of 
The Metionarw of Dmte$, and other Worfca. 
8to. price 3S«. haIf-iK>und« 



Haydon.— The Life of Bei\f amis 

Robert Haydon, Hiatorical Painter, from 
hia Autobiography and Joumala. Edited 
and compiled by Toaa Tatlor, M.A.* of 
the Inner Temple, Kaq.; late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and late Pro 
feaaor of the Kngliah Language and Utera* 
ture in Univetaity College, London. Se- 
cond Edition, with Additiona and an Index. 
3 vola. poat Sro. price Sit. M. 



Sir John HerscheL— Outlines 

of Astronomy. By Sir John F. W. ^br*- 
CBBi., Bart. etc. New Edition; with Platea 
and Wood EngraTinga. 8to. price Ue. 

Hill— Travels in Siberia and 

Ruaaia. By S. S. Hxu., Eaq. 3 toIb. poet 
8vo. with Map. 



ffints on Etiquette and the 

Uaaget of Society i With a Glance at Bad 
Habita. By AyotySf. *«M.anner8 make 

the Man.'* New Kdition.rcTiaed (with Ad- 
ditioua) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8to. price 
Ualf-a-Crown. 



Hole.— Prize Essay on the His- 
tory and Management of Literary. Sdea* 
tifie, and Mechanica* Inatitntlena, and 
eapeclallv how ft they may be devrlapcd 
and combined ao aa In proeMte the Moral 
Well-being and Indnatryof the Conntty. 
By jAKsa Holb, Hon. Secretary of the 
YOTkiihire Union of Mechanica' laatirutea. 
Sro. price 6f . 



Lord Holland's Hemoirs. — 

Memoir* of tbe Whig Party during My 
Time. Br Hxitrt Richard Ix>ro Hoi,- 
I.AND. Edited by hia Sou, Brvry E»- 
ward Lord Hoixaxs. Tola. 1. sad II. 
poat Sro. price Sa- 64, each. 



Lord Holland's Poreign Bemi- 

niarencea. Edited by hia Son, Hbkrt Ed- 
ward Lord Houakd. Second Kditfoni 
with Facaimilc. Poat Sro. prleo 10a. fld. 
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Holla]id.-<nuipter8 on Mental 

PhTtiolo|{7. BjSIr Hbwrt Bollajtd, B»rt., 
F. n.S., Physldaii-ExtrMordliiuy to the 
QaccD ; and Phrrician lit Ordinarr to Hia 
Boral HiKhnru Prince Albert. Founded 
chieflf on Cbapieri contained in Sledieal 
Nutn mnd Re/lertiomi, by tbc tame Antbor. 
Fvp. 8vo. price 10>. 64. 

Hook. — The Last Days of Our 

Lord'i Miniatrr t A Connc of Le«'tareaon 
the principal BTente of Paaaion Weeli. By 
WaxiTXR FAB«trHAB BooK, D.D., Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen. Mev Edi- 
tion. Fcp. 8vo. price fi«. 

Hooker and Amott.— The Bri- 

tlab Flora; CompTiiing the Phcnofcamoai 
or Kloweriny Planta, and the Kernii. The 
Sixth Edlticu.with Addition! and Correc* 
tiona, and nnmeroaa Fi|rures, illnatratWe 
of the Umbelliferoua Plauta, the Compo- 
site Planta, the Graaaea. and the Fema. 
By Sir W. J. Hookbr, F.R.A. and L.S.etc., 
and O. A. Walkbr Arwott. LL.0 . F.L b. 
tSroo. vitb 12 Platea, price 14a., with the 
Platet coloured, price 21<. 

Hooker.— Kew Gardens; or, a 

Popvlar Guide to the Royal B<>tanic Oardeiia 
of K.e«r. By Hlr WiixxAM Jackson Hookbr. 
K.H., D.C.L., F.R.A. and L.S., etc. etc. 
Director. New Edition t with nnmcroua 
Wood SngraTlngs. 16me. price Sixpence. 

Home.— An Introduction to the 

Critlral Study and Knowledge nf the Hnl? 
Kcriptnrea. By Tbomas Hartwbu. Hormb, 
B.O. of St. John'a College, Cauibridge. Pre- 
bendary of Mt. Paal'a. New Kditfon, re- 
Tised and corrected : with nuin«>iona M apa, 
and Fncalmilea of Biblical Manuscripts, b 
▼ols. Sto. price 63*. 

Home.-^A Ccmpendions Intro- 
duction to the Study nf the Bible. By 
Tbomas Habtwbxx Hobmb, B.U. of St. 
John's CollcKC, CNnibridge. Being an Aua- 
Irsis of bis Jntrndnctlutt to the Vritieat 
Stndf and KnowMK0 of the Hutg Scrip- 
turet. Nfew Kdition, corrected and en- 
larged I with Maps and other Engravings. 
|3aio. price 9«. 

Howitt.— (A. H.) An Art Stu- 
dent in Munich, By Anka Mabt Huwitt, 
2 vols, post 8to. price 14f . 

Howitt.-The Children's Tear. 

By Mabv Howitt. With Four Illustrations, 
engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs hy Axka Mabt Howxtt. Square 
16mo. price i$. 

William Hewitt's Boy's Coun- 
try Boi>k. Being the real Life of a Country 
Boy, written by Himself i Exhibiting all 
the Amuaenieuta, Pleasures, and Pursuits 
of Children In the Country. New Edition ; 
with 40 Woodcuts. Fcp. Sro. price tin. 



Howitt."*^heBaral Life of£n- 

gland. By Wiixiam Howirr. New Edition, 
correrted and revised ; with Wondcuta ity 
Bewicli and Williania; uniform with FUits 
to HemarkalU Placet. Medium Svo. 31«. 

Howitt.- Visits to Hemarkable 

Places; Old Halls, Battle-Flelds, and 
Scenes lllustratiTc of Striking Pasaagea in 
Engliah Hlatoryand Poetry. By William 
Howixt. New Edition i with 40 Woodcuts. 
Medium 8to. Sis. 

Second Series, chiefly in the 

Countlcbof NnnhumberUud and Durham, 
with a Stroll along the Border. With up- 
wards of 40 Woodcuts. Modlnm 8to. Sis. 

Hudson.— Plain Directions for 

Maliing Wills in conformliT with the Law: 
with a clear Exposition of toe Law relaliug 
to the Distribution of Penonal Estate in 
the case of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, 
and much useful Informatiou. ByJ. C. 
Hudson, Esq., late of the Legarr l>uty 
Office, London. New and enlarged Edition , 
including the proTiaiona of the Willa Act 
' Amendment Act of 185*3, (introdnced by 
Lord St. Leonaida). Fcp.Svo. S>.64. 

Hudson.— TheEzecutor's Guide. 

By J. C. HcDsoM, Em , New and enlarieed 
Edition I with the Addition of Directions 
for paying bucceitsiou Duties on Real Pro^ 
perty undrr Wills and Intestacies, and a 
Table for finding the Values of Annuities 
and the Amount of Letracy and Succession 
Duty thereon. Fcp. 8ro. price 6«. 

Humboldt's Aspects of Nature. 

Translated, with toe Author's authoilty, by 
Mrs. Sabinb- New Edition. Ifimo- price 
6«. t or in 2 vols. 8f. M. each clotk ; 3s. td. 
each sewed. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. — Trans' 

Inted with the Author^s authority, by Mrs. 
Sabinb. Vols. I. and II ifmo. Half-a- 
Crown each, sewrd ; 3«. 6rf. earh cloth : or 
in poat 8vo. 12« M. fach rloth. Vwl. III. 

foat 8vo. 12s. td, each doth: or in l6mo. 
art I. 2«. M. aewed, U. 6if. cloth; and 
Part II. 3s. sewed, 4s. cloth. 

Humphreys.— Sentiments and 

Similes of bhakspeare : A Classified S«. 
lection of Similes, Definitions, Descrin- 
tiona, and other remarkable Passagea in 
Shnkspeare's Plays and Poems. WUkaa 
elaborately Uinmuiated border is the cha- 
racteristic style uf the ElisabethaB Period, 
massive carved covers, and other Embel- 
Hshments, designed and executed ky U. N. 
UvMPBBBTik Square, post 8vo. price 21s. 

The Report t& the Committee 

appointed by the Council nf the Society of 
Arts to iniquire Into th* Subject of Indus- 
trial InsuactiOB. With the Evidences. 8vo. 
price 6s. 
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NEW W0EK8 AND KEW EDITIONS 



Letters to my Unknown Tlriends 

Bj m hndjt Auibor of Ltttera un Hupfi' 
ueu. Foarth mnd tktmptr BdldoB. >q^. 
8vo. prire it. 

Xiindley.-^he Theory of Horti- 



ralture i Or, aa Attempt to explain tke 

Prlnrlpal OpeiailoBS of Gardeniuc apoa 
bvtloloffleal Priaciplct. Br Joui Ltir»UT. 
PI1.D. V.RJS. N«w Kditioa. tnUmd aad 
liaptoredi with Wood KoirniT<B|rs. 8«o. 

llu tkgprtmm 

Dr. Jolm Lindley*iIntrodiiction 

to BotMif. New Kditioa, with Correctlont 
•ii4 ciiplows Addition*. 3 vols 8to. with 
Six PUtci aad namcroaa Woodcatt, 34«. 

Linvood.— Anthologia Oxonien- 

■!•, »ive, Florilegtam e liuibui poetlirit dl- 
Tenonin Oxoniciiaian tinscit et l^ntinit 
decerptnm. Cannte OouBUfo Lnnrooo, 
UUi. MdU Chtittl Alamno. 8to. price 14«. 

Br. Little on Deformities.— On 

the Natuta and Treataient of Deformitiee 
of tha Human Frame. By W. J. LxTTLBt 
M.D.f Physician to the London Hoapital, 
Foandrr of the Roral Orthopadir Hospital, 
etc. With 100 Woodcut! and Diagrame. 
8vo. price lit. 

Litton.—The Church of Christ, 

in iU idea. Attributes, and Ministry t With 
a particular Eeler en ce to the Coutrorersy 
on the Sublet-t between Romauists and Pro- 
testsiits. By the Rev. Edwakd AhtbItb 
I^TTOi(,M.A , Vice-Principal of St. Kdmand 
Hail , Oxford. 8ro . price ifi«. 

Lorlmer's (OLetters toaTonng 

Master Mariner on some Subjects connected 
with his Cdliiug. New Kditlon. Fcp. 8to. 
price is, M. 

London's Self-Instmction for 

Yoniif Gardeners. Foresters, ' Bailiffs, 
Laiid Stewards, and Farmers} in Arith- 
metic, Book-kreplng, Geometry, Mensur- 
ation, PracticslTriironometry, Mechanics. 
Land-Surveying, Levelling, Planning and 
Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and I so- 
metrical Protection and Perspective ( With 
Examples shewing their applltalions to 
Horticultural snd Agricultural Purposes 1 
a Memoir. Portrait, and Woodcuts, bvo. 
price 7$, M. 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Gar- 

denine I romprtsiog tiie Theory and Prac- 
tice of H<»ticult*ire, Floriculture, Arbori- 
culture, and Landscape (iardeuing i ladnd- 
Inffallthe latest improvements, a General 
HiMtory of Gardrniug in all Countries | a 
BUtistu-al View uf its Present State ; and 
Suifgestions for its Future Progress In tbe 
British Isles. With many hundred Wood- 
cuts. Ne«v Kdltion, coriectrd and Improved 
by Mrs. L»tr»aH. 8vo. price Uh. 



Loudon's Eneyelopndia of Trees 

and Shrabst or the Jr*orefsiai ft Frutitt- 
turn Bntmmuiemm ahridjred: Contalaiag 
the Hardv Trars and sbraha of Great 
Britain, Native aad FordgB, ScieBtiirally 
and Popularly Described: with their Pn- 
•pagatlnn. Culture, and Usea la the Aru ( 
and with K.Birravii^ of nrariy all the Spe- 
cies. Adapted for the use of Naraerymea, 
Oardeticn, and Foreatam. With about 3^ 
Woodcttti, 8vo. price Ml. 



London's Sncyelopaedia of Agri- 

euitaret comprising the Theory and Prac- 
tice of the Valuatiott. Transfer, l.ajiBg-o«i, 
Imitrovemeut, and Management of l.anded 
Propcrtv, and of the Cultivation and Sco- 
nomy 01 the Animal aiid Vegetable Pro- 
ductions of Agriculture ; lacladluar all the 
latest improvements, a general Historv of 
Agricaltare in all Countries, a Statistical 
View of its present State, and Suguektl(«s 
for itt futiue progress in the Britiah Isles. 
New KditiOB | with l.UO Woodcuts. Svo. 
price fiOs. 



London's Encyclopaedia of 

Plants, Including all the Plants which arc 
now found in, or nave been iutrodnced into, 
breat bntain, giving their Natural Hiatocy, 
accompanied by such descriptions, en- 
graved Figures, and elementary detaUs. as 
may enable a beginner, who Is a mere En- 

flisb reader, to discover the name of every 
lant which he may find in flower, and ar- 
i aire all the Information respecting It which 
I usefnl and interesting. New Kditioa, 
corrected throughout aad brought down to 
tbe year 1864, by Mrs. Louoom and QsomoA 
DoM,Ssq., VX.B., etc. 8vo 

[/« the Spring, 



Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Cot- 
tage, Farao, and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture : containing numerous Uterigua. 
from the Villa to the Cottage and the 
Farm, Including Farm Houses, Fanaeriea, 
and other Agricultural Buildings; Coun- 
try Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial 
Schools, with the requisite Flttiugs-ap, 
Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate 
Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery i 
Kach Design accompanied by ABalytical 
and Critical Remnrhs. New Kditioa, 
edited by Mrs. Lououn : with more than 
3,000 WoodctiU. Uvo. price 68s. 



Loudon's Hortus Britannicnsf 

Or, Catalogue of all tbe Plants lodigcnoM 
to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britaia. 
An entirely New Edition corrected throagli* 
ontt With a Supplement, including all 
the New PlanU, and a New General Index 
to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs.Loo- 
OOM I assisted by W. H. Baxtmm. and 
Batid Woostsb. 8vn. price SU. M.— The 
SovFutflCSKT trpvatrly, price 14s. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Of HUtoiy, Bioflrraphy, Literatvre, the Arts and Sciencei, Natural HUtorj, and Manv- 
facturea : A Series of Original Works bj 



SIR JOHN HRR<«CHRL, 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
ROBERT SOUTHBY. 
SIR DAVID BRKW8TBR, 
THOMAS KEIGHFLEY, 
JOHN FORSrER« 



SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
THOMAS MOORE. 
BISHOP THIRLWALL. 
THE REV 6. R. GLEIO, 
J. C. L. DE SI8M0NDI, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.8., G.8. 



AiTD onxs Ehijcsitt Wbitbbs. 

Complete In 133 toIs. ep. Sro. with Vignette Titles, price, in cloth. Nineteen Guineas. 
The Works aeparattlg, in Sets or Series, price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 



I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 

13. 

IS. 
H. 
IC. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
30. 

SI. 

38. 

3S. 
34. 
S&. 

96. 
37. 
38. 

39. 

30. 

31. 

33. 
S3. 



A LUt of tkt WoxKS eompoafng the CABINET CYCLOPiEDIAt-« 

10«.6tf. 
7* 



Bell's Historr of Russia • 3 vols. 

Bell's Lives of British PoeU,3 vols. 

Brewster's Optics, . . 1 vol. 3«. 6^. 

Cooley's Maritime and In- 
land Discovery . 3 vols. 10«. 6d. 

Crowe's Hiatnrv nf France, 3 vols. 10«. 6d. 

De Morgan on Probabilities, 1 vol. 8f . 6d. 

De Slsmondi's History of 
the Italian Republics . I vol. Za.6d. 

De Slsmondi's Fall of the 
Roman Empire . 3 vols. 7t. 

Donitvan's Chemistry . I vol. ta.M. 

Donovan's Domestic Eco- 

nomy .... 3 vols. 7'. 

Dunhsm's Spain and Por- 
tiiKal .... Svols. 17<.6tf. 

Dunham's History of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Nor* 
way .... 3 vols. 

Dnnham's History of Po- 
land .... 1 vol. 

Dunham's Germanic Em- 
pire .... 3 vols. 

Dunham's Europe during 
the Middle Aires . . 4 vols. 

Dunham's British Drama, 
ttsts .... 3 vols. 

Dunham's Lives of Early 
Writers ofGieat Briuin, 1 vol. 

Fergus's History of the 

UnitiHl States . . 3 vols. 

Fosbroke's Greek and Ro- 
man Antiauities . . Svols. 

Forster's Lives of the 
StMteamen of the Com* 
mouwealth (vols. 

Gleig's Lives of British 
Military Commanders 3 vols. 

Onttan's History of the 
Netherlands . . . 1 vol. 

Henslow's Botany . .1 vol. 

Herschel's Astronomy . 1 vol* 

Herschel's Discourse on 
Natural Philosophy . 1 vol. 

History of Rome . 3 vols. 

History of Switxerland . 1vol. 

Holfaind's Manufactures In 
Metal Svols. 

Jamrs's Uves of Foreign 

Statesmen . . Svols. 

Kater and Lardner's Me 



chanlcs . . .1 vol. 

Keightley's Outlines of 

History ... .1 vol. 

Lardner's Arithmetic . 1vol. 

Lardner's Geometry . 1 vol. 



10s. 64. 
3fl.6if. 

10$. 64. 
14s. 

7t. 

Sf.6«f. 

7». 

7*. 

17«. 6if. 
10f.6d. 

3f . M. 

Zt.M. 

3«.6d. 
7«. 
St. 64. 

10s. 64. 

17«.6d. 

3s. 64. 

Ss.64. 
3s. 64. 
3f.64. 



Ss.64. 

7*. 

3«. 64. 

3«. 64. 

8«. 64. 
3s. 64. 



84. Lardner on Heat . . 1vol. Ss.64. 
36. Lardner's Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics . . .1 vol. 3s. 64. 

36. Lardnerand Walker's Elec- 

tricity and Mairnrtism, 3 vols. 7$, 

37. Mackintnsh, Forster, and 

Cnurtenay's Lives of Bri* 

tish Statesmen . 7 vols. S4s. 64. 

38. Mai-kintubh, Wallace, and 

Bell's History of Eng- 
land .... 10 vols. 85f. 
89. MoutKomerv and Shelley's 
Eminent Italian ,Spanish, 
and Piittuguese Authors. 3 vols. 10s. 64. 

40. Moore's Histnrynf Ireland, 4 vols. 14«. 

41. Nicolas's Chronology of 

History . . .1 vol. 

43. Phillips' Treatise on Geo- 

luiry .... 3 vols 

43. Powell's History of Natural 

Philosophy . . . 1 vol. 

44. Porter's Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Silk . 1 vol. 

45. Porter's Manufacture of 

Porrelidn and Glass . 1 vol. 

46. Ro)it'oe's Hrltisb Lawyers, 1 vol. 

47. Scott's History of Scot- 

land .... 3 vols. 7<' 

48. Shelley's Lives of Eminent 

French Authors . . 3 vols. 7'. 

49. Shnckard and Swainson's 

Insects .... 1vol. 8s. 64. 
60. Sottthev's Lives of British 

Admirals . . S vols. 17s. 64. 

51. Stebhing'sCburrh History, Svols. 7s. 

63. Stebbing's History of the 

Reformation . . 3 vols. 7s. 

53. Swainson's Discourse on 

Natural History . . 1vol. 3«.64. 

64. Swainson's Natural His- 

torjr and ClassiBcation of 

Animals . . 1vol. 3s.64. 

55. Swainson's Habits and In- 

stinrts of Animals • I vol. 3s. 64. 

56. Swainson's Birds . Svols. 7s. 

57. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, 

etc Svols. 7s. 

58. Swainson's Quadrupeds . 1vol. 8s. 64. 

59. Swainson's Shells and 

Shril fish . . . I vol. 8s. 64. 

60. Swainson's Animalsln Me- 

nageries . 1vol. 3S.64L 

61. Swainson's Taxidermy and 

Bioicraphy of Zoologists I vol. Ss. 64. 
68. Thiriwall's History of 

Greece .... 8 vols. S8s. 
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NEW WO&KS AKD NEW EDITIONS 



MaHlanrt.— The Church in the 

CaUetMibii A l>cMripUoa of the PrfaaU 
tlve Cliarch of none, lUutntcd hj lu 
8ep«lchnil Roa«lit«. Bf the KrT.CBA,«LiM 
Marlamb. New KdiUon, with aMBf Wood- 
caU. S*o. price 14«. 

Kn. Kuoet^f Conyersatioiis on 

Chealrtry, !■ whirh the Elemeati of that 
Sdeaee ur« furiliarif JCspUlued Mid lllas- 
tnted bf Bsperiqueuta. Kew Rdition, ea- 
Ivfed ud uiproTed. S toU. fcp. 8vo. 
price 14«. 

Kn • Marcet*8 OonTersations on 

Nataral Phlloeophj, la which the Kleneats 
of that Kdeiice are famlUarIf explained. 
New RditloB, ealarf ed and corrected i with 
n Plates. Fep. 8vo. price lOt. M. 

Hn.lSftreet*f Convenations on 

Politleal Bronomj. la which the Bleoieati 
of that Bcleace arc famiUarljr explaiaed. 
New EdidoB. Fcp. 8vo. price ft. M. 

Kn . Karcet^a Convenationa on 



V«f etable FliTkiology i comprehendini^ the 
ElemeaU of Botatij, with their Application 
to Agricaltare New Kditioaf with Foar 



Plates. Fcp. 8to. price 9f. 

Kn. Karoet*8 Oonvenationa on 

Land and Water. New Edition, revised 
and corrected i with a<'oloared M«p, shew- 
inf the conmratiTC Altitude of Moaatalas. 
Fcp. 8vo. price i$. Bd. 

Kartineaa.—Chnrch Hlatoryin 

Knftaiid t Belngr a SkeU'h of the HlHtonr of 
the Church oi England from the EMrllrst 
Times to the Period of the Reformation. 
Bf the Rev. AuTBoa Haktikbao. M.A., 
late Fellow of Triuitf College, Cambridge. 
ISmo. price Si. 

Kaunder'a Biographical Trea- 

fturf I consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and 
brief Notices of above |S,UUU Kmiueul Per- 
sons of lil Ages and Nations, from the 
Earliest Period of Historf i forming a new 
and complete DIctionarf of Universal Bio- 

Saphf. The BiKhth Edition, revised 
roughout.aitd brought down to the close 
of the fear 1868 Fcp. Nvn. lOf. rloth i 
bound la roaa, l'2i. i calf lettered, 12f . M. 

Kaander*8 Historical Treasury 9 

comprising a General Introduetorf Outline 
of ifniversal Historf, Ancient and Modern, 
'and a Heries of separate Hiatoiies of everf 
principal Nation that exIsU; their Rise. 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral 
and Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Mannerk, and 
Customs, etr., etc. New Kdilion i revised 
throughout, and brought down to the Pre- 
sent Time. Fep. 8vo. \0t. clo(h| roaa, 
U«.l calf,lS«.6/. 



Kaimder** Sdentiile and lite- 

rarv Trraaarf i A New and Popular Kn- 
Cfclopmdia of Scirace and the belles- 
Lettrcs i iacluding all Branches of Science, 
and cvcrj subject eoanected with Ltteia- 
ture Bad Art. New Kditioa. Fcp. 8vo 
vrlce lOf . cloth | koaad ia nwa, 13a. ; calf 
letured, ISt. 6tf. 



Kannder'a Treasury of Natnral 

Historf i Or, a Popular Uictloaarr of Ani- 
mated Nature i la which the Zookuclcal 
Characteristics that dUtlonish the dlffrreat 
Classes, Geaera, aad Species, are combined 
with a varietr of iaterestiug Information 
Illustrative of the Habito, Instincts, aad 
General Economf of the Animal Kingdom. 
With 800 Woodcuts. New Bditlnn. Fcp. 
8vo. price 10a. doth i roaa, 13i.| calf, 12s. W. 



Kaunder's Treasury o£ Know- 
ledge, and Ubrarv of Refereaee. Compris- 
ing an English Dictionarr and Gramnnr, 
an (JiilversalOssetteer, a Classiml Dietioa- 
arf, a Chronology, a Law Dictionary, a 
Sfnopsis of the Peerage, numemas uaefbl 
Tables, etc. The Twentieth BditioB cai«- 
fnlly revised and corrected thronchout : 
Wita some Additions. Frp 8vo. prire lOe. 
eloth ) boaad in roaa, 13s. ; calf, 13$. 6d. 



Kerivale. — A History of the 

Romans under the Empire. Bf the Rev. 
Chabias MbbitaXiB. B D.. late Fellow of 
St. Joha's College, Cambridn. Vol*. I. 
and II. Svo. price 28s. t and Vol. III. com 
pie ting the Htstorv to the EaUbllshment of 
the Moaarchf bj Aagustus, price 14f. 



Kerivale.— The Pall of thoAo- 

man Bepnbllc t A Short Historf of the last 
Century of the Commonwealth. Br the ftcv. 
Ghabxbs MsBivAliB, B.D., late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. ISao* 
price 7* .M. 



Kerivale.— Kemoin of Cicero: 

A Translation of Cie^ro la kU Letler$, by 
Bernard Rudolph Abekea. Edited by the 
Bev. Chabuu Mbbxtai.b, B.D. 



% 



Kilner's History of the Church 

of Christ. With Additions by the late Rev. 
Isaac Miwam, D.D., F.R.S. A Nav 
Edition, revised, with additloaal Notca 
bf the Rev. T. Ukajtthax, B.D. 4 vols. 
Svo. price fiSt. 



Kontjfomery.— Original HyiaaoM 

for PubUc, Social, and Arivate Uevotlom. 
Bf Jambs MoMxaoMBar. 18me. Se. td. 
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James Montgomery*! Poetical 

Works: CoUeetive Bditloni wHk the 
Author's AuobiegnpMeml Prefaces. A 
New Edition, complete in One Volume; 
with Portndt and Viniette. th|uare crown 
8vo. price 10«. M. eloth i morocco, 3lf .— 
Or Iq 4 ToU* fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 
Serea ether Platcst price 300. cloth} 
morocco, 36«. 

Moore.— Man and his Motiyes. 

Hj OaoBOB Hooui, BI.D., Member of the 
Boyal College of Phyiieiuis. Third and 
cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8to. price Sf. 



Moore.— The Power of tlie Soul 

over the Body, considered in relation to 
Health and Morals. By GaOBOB Moobb, 
M.D., Member of the Royal Collere of 
Physicians, etc. Fifth and cheaper Sdition, 
Fcp. 8vo. prica 6$, ^ 



Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By Oborob Moobb, 
M.D., Member of the Bi^al College of 
Physicians. Third and cheaper Bdition. 
Fcp. 8fo. price Sf. 

Moore. — Health, Disease, and 

Bemedy, familiarly and practically con« 
siderea in a few of their Reiatious to the 
Blood. Bt Qborob MooBBf M.D. Post 
8tp. 7: M. 

Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomss Moore. Edited 
by the Riifht Hon. Lord Johk Russbix, 
M.P. With PortraiU and Viipiette lllnstra- 
tions. Vols. 1. to IV. post 8ro. price lOf. 6d. 
each. 

ThePifth and Sixth Volumes 

of MOORE'S MKMOIRS, JOURNAL, aud 
CORRESPONUENCB, with Portraits of 
Lord John Russell and Mr. Corry, and 
Vignettes, by T. Creswick, R.A., of Moore's 
Residence at Puis and at Sloperton. Vols. 
V. and VI. post 8ro. price 31«. 



Thomas Moore's Poetical Works. 

Containing the Anthor's recent Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Complete In One Volume; 
with a Portrait, and a View of Sloperton 
Cottage. Medium 8vo. price Sl«. cloth; 
■loroceo 4St, 

*«* Also a New and Cheaper Issue of 
the First collected Edition of the abore, in 
10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 
Plates, price 85f . 



Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 

Sacred Songa. ByTaoKAs Moorb, Author 
of tAillm Rtnhh, etc. First collected Bdition, 
with Vignette br B. Doyle. 19mo. price 
is. cloth; I3«. M. bound in morocco. 



Moore's Irish Melodies. New 

Edition, with the Autobiographical Preface 
from the CollectlTe Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title by 
D. Maclise, R.A. 16au>. price 6$. doCh}' 
13s. M. bound in morocco. 



Moore's Irish Melodies. lUns- 

trated by D. Maclise^ R.A. New and 
cheaper Edition; with 111 Designs, and 
the whole of the Letter-press engraved on 
Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super royal 8to. 
price 81f . M. boards t bound in morocco, 
jes. 18s. 6d. 

The Original Edition of the 

abore, in Imperial Sro. price KSs. boards; 
morocco, iS4. 14«. 6d.i proofs, iS6. 6*. 
boards,— majr itill ht had. 



Moore's Lalla Bookh : An Ori- 
ental Romance. New Edition; with the 
Autobiopiiphical Preface from the Col- 
lectlTe Edition of Mr. Moore's Poetical 
Works, and a Vignette Title V D. Maclise. 
R.A. 16mo. price &». cloth ; 13«. M. bound 
in morocco. 

Moore's Lalla Bookh: An Ori- 
ental Romance. With IS highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Designs by Corbould, 
Meadows, and Stephanoff, engraved under 
the superintendence of the late Charles 
Heath. New Edition. Square crown 8to. 
price I5a. cloth i morocco, 28f . 

A few copies of the Original Edition, in 
royal 8vo. price One Guinea, itUl remain. 



Morton.— A Manual ofPharmacy 

for the Student of Veterinary Medicine : 
Containing the Substances employed at the 
Royal Veterinarr College, with an attempt 
at their Classincation ; and the Pharma- 
copceia of that Institution. By W. J. T. 
Morton, Professor of Chemistry and 
Mitteria Medica in the College. Fifth 
Bdition CiSM). Fcp. 8to. price lOf. 

Moseley.— The Mechanical Prin- 

ciples of Engineering and Architecture. 
By the Rev. H. Mosblst. M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Phllosi^hy and As- 
tronomy in King's College, London. 8ro. 
price 24i. 



Mure.— A Critical History of 

tbe Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. Br Wizxiak Murb, M.P. of 
Caldwell. 8 vols. 8to. price 36«. 

Vol. ly. comprising His- 
torical Literature from the Rise of Prose 
Compositinn to the Death of Herodotus. 
8to. with Map, price 16«. 
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St. John (the H<m.T.)-B)unblca 
St. Jolm (H.>-a%e Indian Ar- 
St. John (J. A.)-Tlier« ud 
St. Jolm (J. A.V-Tbe HcmeiU 
Mr. St. John's Wotk on Egypt. 

Atr.mnPi fc. Jm.. a «h. »«> W 111. 

The S«dnti OUT Example. By 
Sehmitz. — Hlitory of Greece, 

jMiprrlonj 7, Da rhe M>UeT Df SorlrLTk 

Sir Edmrd Seamrd'a Ntm- 


SemlL-Amy Herbert. B7 a 

B, Ik. A..lWM.<q'B>rl.rI. E<iM 
kT.li.Bi,. W.Eiwui.B.D. t.<>l..leF- 

Se»eU.-«ertmcle.ATale. By 

SeirelL-MarjaretPerdval. By 
I'u b1S!''w. ImT' BS.**r..fKiugV. 

EdlUaa. rcp.B...prtc.J..U. 

BeadljiKa for a Honth Frepm- 

Io|IJib Ckuck. Fc;,Sts. pilci b.M. 

Beadiiifs for Bvery Dty lii 


5 5 
1 1 
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Thfl Eandly Sbakspearey in 

which noth»v it added to the Oriftlnal 
Text} bvt those Words and Expreielooi 
•re •mitUtt which cannot with pvoiirlctj 
be read alovd. By T. Bowdiah. Esq. 
P. U.S. New Edition, in volames for the 
Pocket. 6 ToU. fcp. Sre. price 80>. 

*«* Alto a LiWABT Evmoif i with 86 
Wood En^rarinffa from deiigoi by Snirhe, 
Howard, and other Artiats. 8to. price 21*. 

Short Whist) Its Bise, Fro- 

fvesa, and Laws t Wkh Obaenrattoaa to 
make any one a Whist Player. Containfaic 
also the Laws of Piquet, Caaaino^ Ecarte, 
Cribbare, Backgammon. By Major A * * • * * 
New Edition t to which are added. Precepts 
forTytoe. By Mrs. B * * * • Fcp. 8wo. 8s. 

SiBdair.—The Journey of Life. 

Bf Cathbriwb Siif CLAIR, Anthnr of The 
Siuin€$$ of Lite {'2 toIs. fcp. 8vo. price 
10«.) New Edition, corrected and enlarg^ed. 
Fcp. Sto. price 5«. 

Sinclair.' Popish Legends or 

Bible Trathe. Br CAnuRiHS Shhsi^aoi. 
Dedicated to her Nieces. Fcp. 8to. 6t. 

Sir Roger, de Coverley. Prom 

The SpMtalor. With Notes and lUastra- 
tions by W. Hekrt Wills; and Twelre 
fine Wood Eng^raTinsrs, by John Thompson 
from Designs by Freds riok Tatlsr. 
Crown 8vo. price 16a. boards ; or 27«. bound 
In morocco. — Also a Cheap Edition, withovt 
Woodcuts, in Ifimo. price One Shilling. 

Simee's Elements of Eleetro- 

MetiUlarfry. Third Edition, revised, cor- 
rected, and eonsiderably enlarged i with 
Hectrotypes- and niimeroas Woodcots. 
Post 8vo. price lOs.M. 

Smith's Sacred Anna!s.--SBered 

Annals: Vol. III. The Oentile Nations; 
or. The History and Religion of the 
Bvyptians, Assrnans, Babylonians, Medes. 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans, collected 
from ancient authors and Holy Scripture, 
and including the recent discoveries in 
Egyptian, Persian, and Assyrian Isscrip- 
tloast Forming a complete connection of 
Sacred and Profane History, and shewing 
the Fulfilment of Sacred Prophecy. By 
GosoRoBSmni, F.A.S.,ete. la Two Parts, 
crown 8ro. price 12f . 

By the $mmt A uthoTp 

Sacred Annals: Vol. I. The 

Patriarchal A^fei or. Researches into the 
History and Religion of Mankind, from the 
Creation of the World to the Death of 
Isaac. Crown 8ro. 10*. 

Sacred Annals : Vol. n. The 

Hebrew People ; or. The History and Re- 
Jigion of the Israelites, from the Origin of 
the Nation to the Tine of Christ. In Two 
Parts, crown Sto. price 12«. 



The Works of the Ber. Sydney 

Smith I including his Contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review. New Edition, com 
olete In One Volume; with Portrait and 
Vignette. Square owwnSro. price 21s.} or 
80s. bound in calf. 

JaamXM.r SoisiMr {ths 
vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 



•-• 



-«- Also • 

Fourth], in 8 
price aSf . 



The Bev. Sydney Smith's Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
delivered at the Royal Institution in the 
Ycasa UIM, IStt, aad IXM. Second EdIttM. 
Svo. price 13«. 

The Life and Correspondence of 

the late Robert Southey. Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. G. C.Sodthst, M.A. Vicar 
of Ardlelgh. With PortraltSi and Lands> 
cape lUttstiations. 6 vols, post Svo. 63f. 

Southey's Life of Wesley; and 

Rise and Prugreas of Methodism. New 
Edition, with Notes and Additions, by the 
late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and the 
late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the 
Rev. C. C. SocTBRT, M Jl. 3 vols. Svo. with 

3 Portraits, price 38>. 

Southesr's Commonplace Books. 

Comprising—]. Choice Passages t with Col 
leetinns for the History orMaRncm and 

Literature in England i 3. Special Collec- 
tions on various Historical and Theological 
Subjects I 8. Analytical Reading* in various 
branches of Literature; and 4. Original 
Memoranda, Literary and MiHcellaneoos. 
Edited by the Rev. J. W.Warter, B.D. 

4 vols, square crown Svo. price £3 ISi. 

Each CommofiBleree Bo9kt complete in it- 
aelf, may be nad separately as follows t— 

First Serixs— CHOICE PASSAGES, etc. 
18«. 

BsooitD SiRTBa — SPECIAL CCHjLEC- 
TIONS. 18«. 

Third Sbrih— ANALYTICAL READ- 
INGS. 31«. 

FovRTH SxRUia — ORIGINAL MEMO- 
RANDA, etc. Sis. 



Bobert Soathey'sCompIete Poet- 
ical Works : containing all the Author's last 
Introductions and Notes. Complete in One 
Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Me- 
dium Svo. prin 31«. elotht «ls. bound in 
morocco. 

■ *«* Also a New and Cheaper Issue of the 
First collected Kdition of the above, in 10 
vols. fcp. Svo. with Poitrait and 19 Plates, 
price SAs. 

Select Works of the British 

Poeta; from Chaucer to Lovelace, incln> 
slve. With Biographical Sketches by the 
late lUuiR* SoVTBBir. Medium Svo. 80s. 
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80atlwj% The Boetar de. 



J. fr.WAnmB,S.D. Witk PiMtnil, Tlf- 
•wcdrfalc. NcvUl- 

flfteplinL— Lectara oofhene- 

tmr of riMc* » Bf Ike Bicte H«a. Sr 
jAj>n Bwmwumm, JLCM^lJUD., Pr*- 
faMr«fM«dcn HistOTTialWUainniKj 
•f CwaMdfS. BMMi BMm, S 



8fteplieii.-ZMa7B in Ecdcsias- 

tical Wognrhr; Croa the Bdtobwvil B« 
view. Br tiM Blffht Hm. Mr Jamm fcs- 
ILC3^ LLJ>. TkM E«Um. S r«ls. 



flteeri SUpiiuurter^k Ai ri gtBii t , 

for the MC •! McRhMtt, Ovacn ■•4 
llMtcrs of Ship*, UAccTS •! CiiatMi«, 
«a4 M Penom* cMUwetcd with SUppiu 
OT CoOTfrff 1 c— taiaif the Lnr aad 
Local Begalalieaa affecllaf the Ovacr* 
Mm, Charfc, aad llaaa«eaieaC of SUpe 
aad th^ Carffoeat lofctaer vith Notices 
of other Matter*, aad all aeccHarr lafor- 
■atioa for Mariaen. New Btfitloa. re- 
writtca, by 6. Witmoaa, Ih-. M.A.. 
B«rrwier-a(-Leir; O. CiBKBxn. of the 
Castoas, Loaaoa i aad W.Tats. Aathor 
of Tk0 Madtru CmmhUt. Svo. price 38t. 

Stonelieiige.— The Greyhound: 

BeiBf a Treatue oa the Art of Breedina , 
Kemnnt, uwl Trdaiaf Grcjrhoaade for Pah- 
llc Banaiagt their Oiieaaes aad Treat- 
aea : Coataiaiar •1m, Rale* for the Ma- 
aa^eneat of Coorsiaf Meetiag*. aad for 
the DeciiioB of Coarse*. Br SroitXHJEireZt 
W^lth aameroas Portraits of Grerhoaads, 
etc., cagraTed oa Wood, aad a Froatis- 
pleee eafrarcd oa Steel. Bqaarc crowa 
8ro. price Sis. 

8tow.~The Training System, 

the Moral Traloiaf School, aad the Nomud 
Seaaiaarr or College, bj DatioStow. Esq.. 
HoBorarr Bceretarr to the Glasfoa Norauu 
Free Semiaarr. Nioth Editioai with Plates 
and Woedcou. Post 8ro. price 8s. 

Br. Sutherland** Journal of a 

Vorage in BaAn's Bar and Barrow's 
StrsiU, ia the Years 18B0 and IK 1, per- 
forated br H. M. Ships Ladjf Framkliu 
aad Somkik, ander the eomonnd of Mr. 
Williaoi Pennr, ia search of the Missiag- 
Crews of H. M. Ships Brrbut aud TerrT. 
with Charts aad lUnstrations. 2 vols, 
post Sro. price S7«« 

Swain.— English Melodies. By 

CftABLss SwAiM. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. cloth t 
boaad ia aaorocco, 12(. 

Swain.— Letters of Lanra B'Au- 

verne. BtCbablssSwaik. Fcp.Sro.Ss.M. 







Tqlor.— Loyvib: and 

ia ha Badiarats. By 



Isaac Tatios- 



Tiylgr^-Wedi^and Wfthodlwiu 



Bf Isaac TAwum. Paat 



ThirlwalL— The WaAary of 




ThirlwaU). Aa 
with Maps. 8 

Also, aa Bdiltea la Svola. fqp. 8aa.«ia 
▼icaettc TWea, pcicc SBh. 



Thomson (The BeT.W.>-An Ont- 

liae of the Laws af TWa ah ti Beiaf ■ 
Treatise oa Pare aad Applied Lucie. By 
the Rev. W. TaOsaOW. M.A. FcUow aad 
Tatorof Qaeea*s CoUcge, Oxibrd. ThW 
Fcp. Svo. pdcc 7$, U. 



Thomson's Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Foar, Foar aad a half, aad tin 
pet Ceat., froas Oae Poaad to Tea Thoa- 
saad, aad froa 1 to SK Dars. ia a rcgalv 
progreseioa of Siaitle Dars; with laterest 
at all the above Bates, froas Oae tolVdve 
Moaths,aad from Oae to Tea Years. Alao, 
aameroas other Tables of Kzchaarcs, Tlase, 
aad Disconata. New EdItlOBU iSmo, 8s. 

Thomson's Seasons. Edited hy 

BoLTOir CoKirz-v, Esq. Illastrated witk 



Mereatr-scTea dae Wood BanaTiags \ 
Dcsigas br Members of the EtchiagClab. 



Sqaare crown 8vo 
boaad ia 



price Sis. doth; or,38«. 



Thomton.--Z6hrab ) or, a ICd- 

sammer Oar's Dream : Aad other Poem*. 
Br WZI.UAM Tbomas TBOaxrOj*. Aathor 
oi^a Bmajf em 0»«r<Po/8lafion,etc.Fcp. 
Sro. pries is. M. 

Todd (Charles). —A Series of 

Tables of. the Area aad Circamfercaec of 
Circles; the Soliditr and Snperficies of 
Spheres ; the Area aad Leagth of tlie IMa- 
goaal of Sqnares ; aad the Specific Onritr 
of Bodies, etc. : To which is added, aa Ex- 
planation of the Anthor*s Method of Caicn- 
lating these Tables, latended as a Facilitr 
to Engiaeers, Surrerors, Architects, Me- 
chanics, and Artisans in General. Br 
Charlbs Todd, Rngiaeer. The Secoad 
Edition, improved aaoezteaded. Post Sro. 
price Cs. 
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THE TRAVELLEBS LTBRAKY, 

In conne of Publication In Volnmea at Half>a-Ctown, and in Parts price One SkiUlng each. 
Comprising boofci of raloable information and acknowledged merit. In a fonn adapted for 
reading while T&TeUIng, and alio of a character that will render them worthy of preierratlon. 

Y0&. I. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on WARRBN HASTINGS and LORD CUTE ..3 6 

II. ESSAYS on PITT & CHATHAM, RANKE ft GLADSTONE 3 6 

III. LAING'S RESIDENCE in NORHTAY 3 6 

IV. PFBIPFER'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD 3 6 

V. EOTHEN, TRACES of TRAVEL from the EAST 3 6 

VI. MACAULAVS essays on ADDISON, WALPOLE, and LORD BACON 3 6 

VIL HUG'S TRAVELS IN TARTARY, etc 3 6 

VIII. THOMAS HOLCROrrS MEMOIRS 3 6 

IX. WERNE'S AFRICAN WANDERINGS 3 6 

X. Mra. JABIESON'S SKETCHES in CANADA 3 6 

XI. JERRMANN'S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG 3 6 

XII. The Rav. G. R. GLEIG'S LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN 3 6 

XIII. HUGHES'S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 3 6 

XIV. SIR EDWARD SEAWARD*S NARRATIVE 3 6 

XV. ALEXANDRE DUMAS' MEMOIRS of a MAITRE-D'ARMES 3 6 

XVI. OUR COAL-FIELDS and OUR COAL-PITS 3 6 

XVII. M'CULLOCH'S LONDON and GIRONIERE'S PHIUPPINBS 3 6 

XVIIL SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY and SOOTHEVS LOVE STORY, 3 6 

XIX. JEFFREY'S ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON and ) ^ ^ 

LORD CARLISLE'S LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ] 

XX. HOPE'S BIBLE in BRITTANY and CHASE in BRITTANY 3 6 

XXL THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION 2 6 

XXII. MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON and LIFE of MARSHAL TURENNE 3 6 



XXIII. TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM and RANKE'S FERDINAND 
and MAXIMILIAN 

XXIV. FERGUSON'S SWISS MEN and SWISS MOUNTAINS and 
BARROW'S CONTINENTAL TOUR 



3 6 



3 6 



XXV. SOUVESTRB'S WORKING MAN'S CONFESSIONS and) ^ ^ 

ATTIC PHILOSOPHER In PARIS ) 

XXVI. MACAULAVS ESSAYS on LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DRAMAO j g 
TI8TS and his SPEECHES on PARUAMENTARY REFORM ri831-S2) ) 



3 6 



XXVII. SHIRLEY BROOKS'S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH and ) 

Db. KEMP'S INDICATIONS of INSTINCT } 

XXVIII. LANMAN'S ADVENTURES In the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA 3 6 

XXIX. Db CUSTINE'S RUSSIA, Abridged 8 6 



HEW WOBKS IHD NEW EDIIIOMB, 



The Tiniinb Ublc ) a, Tcrlmm 

*. fM Klikuupinci. 

Townaend.— TheUrea of Tirelve 
Townicnd.— Modem State Trt- 
ShaTon Tnroer'fl Sacnd HIj- 



Shoron Taratt't Hlatoiy of En- 
Sbaran Tnmer'a Hiitory of the 

-— 'o-Kmiii, (mn tti RifUiii Pntod to 



Dr. Tnrton'aManiial ofUie Land 
Dr. Ute*! IHctiaiiuT of Arta, 



Wftterton.— Eaaaya on Natural 



Alorle Watta'a LTrlna of the 



Wsbrtcr and Fazk> *■ E1107- 



WllUeh'a Fopnlaz Table* fbr 

el Hmtmni or Hrr"boUK ldfu4(]uH, In. 

LadrWmoiiKbtiy'B IHu? (1BS5 
minot'a Abridgment of Blaek- 



of VnnUk. laao.pilcalf.U.' 

Touatt.— Ibe Hoita. By mi- 

VnpATT. WIlhKTrtUIjTiirDnwfal, 

Tonatt.— The Dog. By Will 
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